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A STRUCTURAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE FINE ARTS* 
CHARLES LALO 


I. A NEW OUTLINE FOR AN ENLARGED SYSTEM OF THE FINE ARTS 


Numerous classifications of the fine arts have been suggested, some based on 
the history and contemporary life of the arts, others on preconceived systems 
of philosophy or aesthetics. Some of these are fruitful stimuli for analysis and 
synthesis; they cast a helpful light on this part of the world which arouses so 
much confusion of ideas and feelings.! It would seem useless to propose a new 
one, unless one remembered that in any realm of facts and ideas several different 
classifications of the same data are always legitimate from various points of 
view, and that each of these points of view may have its own theoretical or prac- 
tical interest. 

The new point of view that we shall adopt in order to state (if not solve) this 
inexhaustible, traditional problem is that of the recent psychology of form, 
proposed in Germany under the name of Gestalt theory. In that sense, we mean 
by “form”’ (or, to avoid historical confusion, “structure’’) an indivisible organic 
ensemble which dominates the parts that abstract analysis can and must distin- 
guish in it. In this way the whole gives meaning to the parts much more than 
the parts give meaning to the whole, although they necessarily condition it. The 
structural solidarity of natural types has always been recognized, whether it be 
a question of crystals or of vegetable and animal species or even of geological 
forms or the complexes of the individual or collective unconscious, according to 
the psychology of Freud and Jung. A mathematician recognizes the same alge- 
braic structure in all equations of the second degree, however diverse the mag- 
nitudes which their data may take in various problems. It is the same with all 
similar triangles, large or small, though their sides occupy very different positions 
on our retinas and though some may be white, some black. To our ears do, re, mz, 
fais a transposition but not a transformation of sol, la, ti, do. The whole universe 
is “structured.’” 

Among all these forms, more or less natural or artificial, but all relatively 
simple, the forms of art (in the largest sense of this word) can be distinguished 


*“Fsquisse d’une Classification structurale des beaux-arts,” Journal de Psychologie Nor- 
male et Pathologique, Presses Universitaires de France, Janvier-Juin, 1951. Translation from 
the French by Alfred and Emily Stafford, College of Engineering, University of Wyoming; 
revised and slightly abridged by T. M. 

1 Among recent works see: Greene, Arts and the Art of Criticism, Princeton Univ. Press, 
1940; Thomas Munro, The Arts and Their Interrelations, Liberal Arts Press, New York 
1949; Etienne Souriau, La correspondance des arts, Flammarion, Paris 1948. 

2 See P. Guillaume, Psychologie de la forme, Flammarion, Paris 1930. 
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by a special kind of complexity: that of a counterpoint which is polyphonic or 
polyharmonic, to generalize in musical terms. 

We know that a contrapuntal or polyphonic composition is made up of the 
simultaneous production of several “‘voices” or “‘parts,”’ each of which can and 
should be heard separately and for itself, at the same time as in the harmonious 
ensemble which their union produces, for those who know how to listen. An in- 
attentive or poor listener can hear a chorale of Bach or Palestrina without under- 
standing its true artistic intention. He may be seeking an accompanied melody 
instead of a counterpoint in which all must sing and accompany at the same 
time. Or he may be interested only in the meaning of the words, a factor which 
is not unimportant, but which has only a modest place, since the others often 
make the words unintelligible. Each chorale or each phrase in it is a superstruc- 
ture of auditory pitches, rhythms, timbres, and suggestions which are its sub- 
structures. These the musician appreciates, on one hand as a whole, an organic 
complex; and on the other hand separately, for they are essentially heterogenous. 
It is this harmonization of the heterogenous which constitutes the vital miracle 
of all art. 

This contrapuntal conception of art borrows its main ideas from musical tech- 
nique, for in the latter aesthetic analysis has been carried the farthest for many 
centuries (since the legendary Pythagoras, without mentioning his eastern 
predecessors). But it must be generalized. One can say, other things being equal, 
that a fresco of Raphael and a still-life of Cézanne are counterpoints of spatial 
forms, lines, and masses, of perspectives, of natural types, of lights and shadows, 
of local color and dominant tones. In a sonnet of Mallarmé, the sounds of conso- 
nants and especially vowels, rhythm, rhyme, meaning, and symbolic suggestion, 
play subtly with each other. Woe to the academic or ill-disposed reader who 
wants to listen to only one or two of these voices: he will accuse Mallarmé of 
nonsense, whereas it is he who misunderstands the counterpoint of the work. He 
who hears only one voice does not understand any art; his narrow bias for one 
of the substructures hides from him the whole of the superstructure, the source 
of life for each technique. 

Natural or abstract structures are by themselves non-aesthetic. Man raises 
them to the level of aesthetic values in proportion as he exercises upon them a 
free, artificial play of contrapuntal or superstructural combinations. In this 
sense, according to Bacon, art is “‘man added to nature.”’ That is the reason why 
the most “figurative” (representative) art can never be a faithful reproduction 
of nature, but only a polyphonic stylization of it, a humanization through the 
freedom of disinterested play. Nature has only structures; art alone has super- 
structures. Homo faber and homo sapiens give form to nature, each in his own 
way, which is itself natural in a certain sense. Homo artifex develops it into super- 
structures in his own way, which is artificial. In spite of the old prejudice in 
favor of “following nature’’ (which each new school of art claims to observe, 
though interpreting nature very differently from the others), a melody, a verse, 
even a portrait are “‘contrary to nature” as soon as they have style. To have 
style, and even a style, is the first condition of any work of art. 

We shall base the classification of the arts on this structural conception. We 
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shall distinguish as many fundamental arts as there are consistent superstruc- 
tures. On the other hand, the Gestaltists distinguish strong (or pregnant) forms 
or structures, such as a square, a symmetrical shape, a human silhouette, the 
usual meaning of a word—and weak forms or structures (less stable and consist- 
ent) such as an irregular polygon, a capricious asymmetry, an unknown type 
of animal or vegetable, an incorrect meaning attributed to a common word. 
Strength and weakness are due especially to the various degrees of cohesion or 
equilibrium of the materials from which each form is constructed. Thus we shall 
class in first place the main technical superstructures which are relatively auton- 
omous, and which have received considerable development in history. 

This is an empirical classification since it does not come from a preconceived 
system. Only complex and supple outlines can fit the experience of a century 
which has seen the birth and growth of the cinema (first silent, then talking, then 
in color and finally in three dimensions), of television, radio, and lumia; one which 
foresees the possibility of still more superstructures in coming generations. 

Since we may expect still more new developments in the fine arts, seven main 
classes (from A to G) are enough to classify all the great contemporary mani- 
festations of artistic life.* In each of these seven classes of fundamental structures, 
we shall distinguish the arts whose technical perfection permits a pregnant, 
(prégnante) or optimum superstructure (a), thanks to the separation of certain 
substructures [1, 2, 3...] which are “parts” or “voices” in the total counter- 
point, the work of art itself. Among the plastic arts or those of vision (B), paint- 
ing (mural or easel) is the superstructural organization (a) of the substructures 
of surface form (1), of form in depth or perspective (2), of colors and values 
(3), etc.* 

After the arts of technical fullness (a) come the arts of voluntary technical 
restriction (b). Thus we have among the plastic arts etching, which excludes 
systematically from its counterpoint the “voice’’ of color without being any less 
successful. 

Finally, the arts of technical admixture (contamination technique, c,c’ ...) live 
on borrowings, internal and external. Such are book illustrations and caricatures 
which introduce through their plastic ‘“‘voices” the literary “voices” of the 
illustrated text.® 


3 It is better to divide some of these sectors [1, 2], rather than to multiply their number. 
It is as interesting, for example, to unite all the arts of movement (C) as to distinguish 
those of bodily movements (C, 1) from those of exterior movements (C, 2), which are com- 
pletely different from certain points of view. 

4 The enumeration of these constituent substructures (1, 2, 3 .. .] is never exhaustive. 
It could be final only when the analysis (in fact inexhaustible) has been made of all the pos- 
sible substructures, or at least of all those which are now realized or have been in the vari- 
ous known schools, epochs, or societies. [Editor’s Note: prégnante is used in the Gestalt 
sense of Praégnanz. We have translated it here by the term ‘‘optimum”’’ which Lalo asso- 
ciates with it. Strength, significance, and fruitfulness are also implied. T. M.] 

5 Contamination is often disparaging, but not necessarily: ‘‘contamination” of two 
Greek comedies into one by the Latin comic authors; of the drawing of Michael Angelo with 
the color of Titian by the baroque eclectics, etc. An amalgam of different elements, an 
impurity; seldom a technical enrichment, but not necessarily an impoverishment. [Editor’s 
note: Because of the special meaning of ‘contamination’ in English, we have translated 
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In summary, we shall classify seven autonomous varieties of superstructures 
or of arts (from A to G). We shall enumerate the principal substructures which 
condition them [1, 2, 3, etc.]. Each will include three degrees: optimum conditions 
of fullness and adequacy for the substructures (a), next the removal and inten- 
tional elimination (abstraction) of one or more of these (0); finally the addition or 
admixture of others (c). For example, language seems to furnish a specific and 
relatively autonomous superstructure (f) of which the superior degree from an 
aesthetic point of view is poetry (a), which divides polyphonically into at least 
four principal substructures (1-4). To eliminate one or several of these substruc- 
tures or “voices” from the linguistic counterpoint is to make the prose (b) of 
art or imagination. To mix or “contaminate” them with foreign materials is to 
create a bastard poetic prose or a common informative prose, devoted (or sup- 
posedly devoted) to telling the truth. 

Such is the simplified schema, with its inevitable abstraction. These divisions 
and subdivisions are not separated in reality by sharply defined boundaries. 
Each reader must add to it the infinite nuances which his experience and personal 
tastes will suggest. The principle will still hold. Its chief merit is perhaps this 
flexibility which allows it to adapt itself, without weakening, to all the diverse 
aspirations of individual and collective tastes, and to all the mutations of aes- 
thetic history. Remember that M. Bergeret was hardly pleased by the advance- 
guard poetry of his disciple M. Roux, but that he tolerated it “for fear of offend- 
ing unknown beauty.” In the temple of art, we should reserve some altars “for 
the unknown gods.” 

The three major degrees that we distinguish in each specific superstructure 
(a, b, c) are not directly degrees of artistic value; but they indicate some unequal 
possibilities of values. One might create masterpieces in engraving and only 
“daubs” in painting, marvelous sonatas for piano but very poor orchestral 
compositions. Boileau himself, a superstitious worshipper of genres, admitted 
that ‘‘a good sonnet is worth more than a long poem.” But as a general rule, 
other things being equal, the degree (a) affords more resources for inspired crea- 
tion than the degrees (b) and (c). The Hundred Florin Piece is not the equal of 
The Night Watch; Beethoven’s most beautiful piano sonatas do not measure up 
to his most beautiful symphonies. It is true that Chopin excelled only with the 
piano, so that in his two concertos the clavier is more important than the orches- 
tra. Daumier’s drawing can be judged superior to his painting. This criterion 
furnishes only indications or probabilities. 

A true general aesthetics can be only an aesthetics of the possible, whose effective 
realization only the evolution of collective tastes or the variety of individual gifts 
can verify. Descartes constructed first a possible world according to the system- 
atic principles of his mechanics; then he asked experience to demonstrate which 
part of these possibilities the Creator had made real. 





the French word as ‘‘admixture’’ throughout. The idea of borrowing and influence among 
main types is implied, and also the consequent production of intermediate types or blends. 
T.M). 
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II. CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF A TRADITIONAL DUALISM 


We shall not discuss here the many classifications of the fine arts which have 
been proposed.® But we shall examine the clearest, simplest, and best known; 
one which is found implicitly at the base of most others. It divides the fine arts 
between space and time (which, according to Kant, are the two “forms a priori 
of sensory intuition”’); or, in more psychological terms, between sight and hear- 
ing. These are the only two strictly aesthetic senses, and also the most intellec- 
tual; they are superior to the others from many points of view, especially through 
their connection with the kinesthetic sense.’ This principle of classification has 
certain advantages, and the facts seem to require it. But it has three serious 
faults, which structural classification seeks to remedy. 

First, it leads to a pure and simple juxtaposition of the arts, without any 
hypothesis concerning their profound nature or the specificity of aesthetic values. 
To show that a certain rhythm extends its strong and weak beats in duration, 
while a certain symmetry extends its points in space, teaches us nothing of what 
rhythm and symmetry are or what their aesthetic values are. But to recognize 
in them forms or structures endowed with organic unity, and with attractions 
or repulsions as in a magnetic field, enables us better to understand their true 
physical and mental nature and their real aesthetic values, which have varied 
in the evolution of the arts.® 

If the two basic compartments are isolated in our sensations and in our tradi- 
tional sciences (witness Aristotle and Kant in philosophy; in the sciences, we had 
to await the relativity of Einstein to weld space and time into the space-time 
continuum of modern physics), aesthetic life has always united these two pro- 
foundly different categories without effort. Is not their intimate synthesis made 
in the very essence of the dance, of the theater, of the cinema? Deep as it may 
be elsewhere, the opposition of space to time is superficial in aesthetics; it can 
lead only to an artificial classification of the arts, while the more concrete notion 
of structure goes beyond these abstractions. 

Finally, this binary classification excludes from art the lower sensations, to 


6 See especially on this subject the recent works of Greene, Thomas Munro, and Etienne 
Souriau, cited above. 

7I must blame myself for having overestimated the superiority of the two “‘aesthetic 
senses.’’ (See Charles Lalo, ‘‘Les deux sens esthétiques”’ Revue philosophique, 1908.) 

8 What interest is there in arranging under the category of time and the sense of hearing 
two arts as different as music (the least intellectual of all) and literature (the most intellec- 
tual)? Would not a society of deaf-mutes be able to create a literature (at least a prose) 
exclusively written (visual or tactile) which would, of course, lack several technical struc- 
tures, but not the most essential ones? See Greene’s classification (1940), which divides six 
‘great and pure” arts into these three classes: 1) Three “‘abstract”’ arts: music (time), 
architecture (space), dance (space-time); 2) Two ‘“‘representative’’ arts: sculpture and 
painting (space); 3) A “symbolic” art: literature (time). This overestimation of the role 
of space and time is more easily understood in “the transcendental aesthetics” of Kant 
(1772), than in a theory of the fine arts. In the latter, it goes back to the famous distinction 
made by Lessing (Laokoon, 1760) between plastic art and poetry, the former static or spa- 
tial, the latter dynamic or temporal. 
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the benefit of the two higher, intellectual ones, sight and hearing. There are 
many reasons for this exclusion and it would be improper to put musical art and 
culinary art on the same aesthetic plane,’ regardless of what certain gourmets and 
the musically deaf may think. But there are degrees between the highest and the 
lowest values. The binary classification must disregard these nuances, while the 
structural classification recognizes them by its general principle; artistic value 
has for its base and measure the degree of polyphonic superstructure which the 
free play of its contrapuntal substructures brings into reality. 

The important division of the arts is not the obvious one of space and time or 
sight and hearing; it is rather the composition of aesthetic counterpoints among 
the nonaesthetic structures of sight, hearing, construction, language, and all 
other productions more or less complex and capable of varied technical polyph- 
onies. In short, the principal objectives of the proposed classification are to go 
beyond a simple juxtaposition or sterile enumeration of the fine arts; to justify 
certain mixed aesthetic complexes which have established themselves in history; 
and to admit all transitional developments between the aesthetic and the non- 
aesthetic.!° 

The order to be followed in the enumeration of the fine arts varies widely in 
importance according to the principal objectives of the different classifications. 
It is of capital importance in those which express a hierarchy of value among the 
arts, judged according to a preconceived metaphysical or moral system. In 
Hegelian intellectualism, since the raison d’étre of art (as of everything else in 
the world) is the expression of the Idea, the first among the arts is literature, and 
the literary form which expresses the Idea most perceptibly is poetry. In the 
irrationalism of Schopenhauer it is music, the least intellectual art, which best 
expresses the essence of the world, the unconscious will to live. These transcen- 
dental hierarchies give one much to think about. But they are worth only what 
the systems which inspire them are worth; these systems being themselves works 
of art or of beauty rather than of science or of truth. 

The order followed is equally significant in the pertinent and profound circular 
schema proposed by Etienne Souriau, composed of seven sectors, each consisting 
of two degrees. But this schema aims especially to translate for the eyes and 
thought the correspondence of the arts, and the affinities or relationships of the 
diverse techniques which comparative aesthetics reveals. 

Our purpose is neither metaphysical nor exactly comparative. It attempts to 
express the real nature of each art, rather than its relations with the others or its 
value from points of view other than the purely aesthetic. We shall therefore be 
able to limit ourselves to an empirical enumeration based on the degree of “‘preg- 
nancy” (strength, significance; fruitfulness) and of purity in the superstructure 
of which each technique is capable. In this regard, the musical arts have priority; 


® It is not a question of denying the aesthetic superiority of the visual and auditory coun; 
terpoints over the others (tactile, gustatory, etc.); but only their claim to exclusive recogni- 
tion. This leads to paradoxes or insoluble antimonies (which structural aesthetics easily 
resolves). Painting is specifically a spatial and visual art, but there are schools which re- 
ject linear perspective or deform it. 

10 In witness whereof we.shall treat as specific and autonomous complexes such modes 
of being as action (theater) and language (literature). 
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for “pure music” or “absolute music” is as old as music itself. This one cannot 
say of painting, constrained traditionally by a nonaesthetic “subject,” or of 
architecture, dominated by nonaesthetic utility. These distinctions are not 
necessarily laudatory or disparaging; music is legitimately the first of the arts 
for the gifted “dilettante” (in the Italian and Stendhalian sense of the word), 
but it is the last for the musically deaf, who, on the other hand may be well read 
or good judges of painting. Cooking is a fine art for gourmets but only a carousal 
for gluttons. 

Art is everywhere to the extent that there is counterpoint. He who hears only 
one voice understands nothing of art. If, for example, it is hard to make a true 
art of pure sensuality, this is because it is hard to subdivide it; but this is not 
impossible to the élite. 

In reversing the purely aesthetic order indicated above, we would obtain, 
roughly, an order of individual development. In the child, this goes from the more 
confused to the more distinct, or from a mixed, nonaesthetic state to a pure, 
aesthetic state. The child is interested first in what is agreeable and disagreeable 
in itself: food, temperature, and the diffused libido of the psychoanalysts (1). 
What next retains his attention is internal and external motion: gesture and 
speed (2). Next comes language (3), then action, with character and will more or 
less free and considered by oneself or others (4). Construction is the major product 
of this will: the toy buildings of the small boy, the doll-play and housekeeping of 
the little girl, the architecture of the adult (5). Finally, childhood is completed 


with the capacity for disinterested contemplation in pure seeing and hearing. 


III. THE SEVEN SPECIFIC SUPERSTRUCTURES OF THE FINE ARTS 


A. STRUCTURES AND SUPERSTRUCTURES OF HEARING. 

Stylistic organization of the physical and psychophysiological laws of sound 
vibrations. 

(a) Orchestral and choral music. Polyharmony (counterpoint) of the six princi- 
pal voices or stylizations of the properties of sound: 1) Pitch (scales and ranges 
from which come auditory movement and calm by dominants, keynotes, attrac- 
tions and repulsions, consonances and dissonances [variable according to styles], 
tonalities, modalities, ‘‘genres’’); 2) Continuous intensity (softly, loudly, sos- 
tenuto, crescendo, decrescendo), or discontinuous (rhythm: strong and weak 
beats); 3) Timbre (instruments and voice, vowels and consonants); 4) Tempo 
(speed or absolute duration): presto, adagio, etc.; 5) Nonaesthetic irradiation 
(pure musical expression, or affective dynamism, practically indeterminate) ; 
6) Directed suggestions (imitation, picturesque description, borrowing of ideas, 
analogies with gestures, attitudes, actions, such as impulse, fall, rest, etc.).™ 

(b) Elimination (abstraction, reduction, removal) of diverse substructures as 
justified by the collective technical consciousness: of the variety of timbres or 
tone qualities [3]: chamber music with strings (trios, quartets, etc.), solo for 
single instrument (almost all of Chopin’s work); of rhythm (Aeolian harp); or 

11 See Charles Lalo, ‘“‘Esthétique musicale,” in La musique des origines 4 nos jours, La- 


rousse, 1948, p. 494-498. 
12 Approximated at the beginning and end of the Prelude to Lohengrin. 
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on the contrary, elimination of all the substructures, except that of rhythm 
(beating of the drum; certain primitive music, reduced to polyrhythmic beating). 

(c) Admizture (contamination, addition) of foreign substructures, more or less 
jointly; feeding together or parasitic: excess of suggestions (6); (program sym- 
phonies; chanted music, the illustration of a significant text, where the music 
serves the text instead of the text serving the music, as in the pre-Palestrinian 
chorale, before the reforms of the Council of Trent; march music, dance music, 
action music: see the corresponding superstructures, D and F). 

Numerous technical impurities can stem from these bastard additions, not 
always legitimatized by the cultivated aesthetic conscience. They are not then 
enrichments (quantity), but impoverishments (quality, purity). 

B. STRUCTURES AND SUPERSTRUCTURES OF VISION. 

Stylization of the visual field, or technical interpretation of the laws of optics. 

(a) Painting (mural or easel), stained glass (the technique for which, though 
renascent, has an especially beautiful past), mobile colored lighting (for which 
recent technique seems to promise a great future). These arts give five principal 
substructures, or “voices” for their specific counterpoint: 1) Visual perception 
of two-dimensional forms on a continuous field;* 2) Suggestion of depth (linear 
and aerial perspective, primitive, Chinese, Renaissance, etc.); 3) Perception of 
colors and of values (coloration, light and shade of chiaroscuro); 4) Multiple 
suggestions of a subject, with or without titles and legends (portrait of Louis 
XIV, death of Napoleon, autumn countryside, reverie, etc.); 5) Natural or 
nonaesthetic beauty (physical or moral) of things, beings, or pictured acts 
(human types, animals, vegetables, minerals, manufactures, more or less stylized 
or idealized); or, on the contrary, authentically individualized without necessar- 
ily having natural beauty (quantity variable according to schools). 

(b) Systematic elimination of one or several of these five substructures. Elimination 
of the variety of colors [3]: drawing and engraving in monochrome, reduced to the 
play of “values” alone (in the plastic sense of this word); by approximation, 
cameos; medieval, Kufic, and Chinese calligraphy. Elimination of the third 
dimension [2]; but the ‘‘psychology of form” shows that one will not normally 
eliminate the spontaneous discrimination of a figure on a ground; so-called primi- 
tive paintings, oriental schools, decorative ornaments. Elimination of the sug- 
gestions of the title and of the subject [4]: Mohammedan arabesques, Irish 
interlacing, ornamentation, contemporary “abstract” or “non-objective’”’ paint- 
ing.'® Elimination of the continuity of the visual field [1], according to the tech- 


13 Form and field in the Gestalt sense. A definition by Maurice Denis would indicate 
only a decorative painting: ‘‘A picture is . . . a plane surface covered with colors assembled 
in a certain order.’’ (Théories). 

14 Photography (with or without colors and stereoscopy) can be regarded as a mechanical 
means of reproducing nature more than as a special art, even when it strives to be photo- 
graphic art through the choice of lighting, the composition of ensembles, the tonality, etc. 
This is not to depreciate it but to characterize it fairly. 

15 The importance of the material as such appears in the breaks in ancient marbles: it 
brings out the natural grain of the stone, which polishing the surface has the fault of hiding. 
That is one of the reasons why Rodin often deliberately left unfinished certain parts of his 
works. Therein also lie the risks of the copy of a bronze statue in marble or clay: the re- 
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nical exigencies of materials discontinuous by nature: texture of cloth, canvas 
of a tapestry, facing of mosaic or marquetry; cloisonné enamel. 

(c) Admiztures. 1) Internal: a blend, often spurious, of two substructures which 
may mutually detract from each other: such as the technique of drawing in 
black and white with that of color, each able to be self-sufficient; engravings of 
Epinal, Japanese prints, etc. Monstrous or parasitic exaggeration of one of the 
substructures: depth in the panorama. 2) External: subservience of the structures 
of sight to entirely different structures: illustrations of legends (caricatures, 
allegories), of texts (manuscript or printed, in or out of text). 

C. TECHNICAL STRUCTURES AND SUPERSTRUCTURES OF MOVEMENT. 

Counterpoint of dynamic trajectories. From the psychological and aesthetic 
points of view, it is necessary to differentiate between movements of the body 
and external movements. These are differently perceived. 

1. Arts of bodily movement. Counterpoint of gestures, attitudes, self-perceived 
efforts. 

(a) Optimum (prégnante) superstructure: ballet (classical or academic). 1) Har- 
monious play of all the parts of the body (especially the legs: from which come 
the ballet skirt, ‘‘positions,” ‘‘points,”’ etc.); 2) Natural beauty of the body and 
face (accompanied by a necessary smile); 3) Suggestions of stylized mimicry 
(especially erotic; sometimes religious, magical, etc.). 

(b) Technical, disciplined eliminations: of the movement of one part of the 
body, which remains passive: oriental dances of the hands, of the head, of the 
stomach, to the exclusion of the arms, legs, body, which are, on the contrary, 
preponderant in most European and American dances. 

(c) Admixtures. 1) Internal, hybrid combinations of two kinds of movement: 
flying trapeze acts or sports in which the human body itself acts as projectile; 
2) External, more numerous as the body takes part in all manifestations of life; 
folk dancing being especially symbolic; acrobatic dances, in which difficulty and 
risk take precedence over natural grace and beauty; spectacular sports in which 
strength and agility dominate; social ritual of mundane, religious, military, or 
popular ceremonies; traditional counterpoints highly mixed.'® 

2. Arts of external motion. Counterpoint of visual trajectories whose dynamism 
is felt only by sympathy or contagion. 

(a) Optimum superstructure: hydraulic pyrotechnics (jets of water, cascades, 
illuminated or not, flat or arched trajectories of sporting projectiles). Principal 
substructures: 1) Beauty (natural rather than artificial) of lines and masses; 2) 
Functional adaptations, contours of ships, streamlined cars, airplanes, etc.; 3) 
Suggestions of the elementary forces of nature. 

(b) Technical eliminations: clock movements, balances, etc. (not their ornate 
cases, but their wheels or levers). 





flections of the metal, especially, which have been allowed for by the creator of the original 
disappear in the most faithful reproduction in all other respects. 

16 We limit ourselves to four essential ‘‘voices.’”’ J. Krafft has been able to distinguish 
eleven ‘‘voices” in poetic counterpoint. See La forme et Vidée en poésie, Vrin, 1947. Also 
Charles Lalo, ‘‘L’analyse esthétique d’une oeuvre d’art, Essai sur les structures de la 
poésie,”’ Journal de psychologie, 1948. [Translated in JAAC, June 1949, p. 275]. 
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(c) Admixtures: innumerable subordinations to nonaesthetic ends, especially 
utilitarian. 

D. STRUCTURES AND SUPERSTRUCTURES OF ACTION. 

Counterpoint of personages; essentially of wills, more or less free or constrained 
in internal or external conflicts. 

(a) Optimum superstructure: action and dialogue in the theater. Principal sub- 
structures: 1) Recited or improvised words (Commedia dell’arte), rather realistic 
(normal prose) or stylized (declaimed prose; poetry); 2) Actors present, in 
living and immediate action (with costumes, with or without masks) ; 3) Suitable 
scenic space (with or without illusory, schematic, or symbolic settings); 4) 
Public present; joining in the action either by real participation or only through 
applause, whistling, or other critical manifestations, always more or less sep- 
arated from the stage even when it has access to the stage (the “marquis” in the 
17th century), or when the actors visit the pit (Japan, etc.); 5) Suggestion of 
reality portrayed (notably that of the emotions assumed by the actors [Paradox 
of the Comedian of Diderot] beyond the literary suggestions which the recited 
text can evoke). Reproduction by photography and radio which facilitates the 
changes of scene, and constantly moves forward; cinema with or without words, 
color, and depth. But is this important invention a “seventh art,” or only a 
marvelous amalgam of several art techniques already well known, with which 
commercial films are too often content? 

(b) Intentional eliminations: that of the voice [1]: silent cinema, animated 
cartoons (with background sounds but without words): pantomime, shadow plays. 
Reduction of the dialogue to one character: eloquence (presence of the orator, his 
personal authority, his restrained gestures, his power over his public, which is 
the whole of his art, according to Cicero. Recent developments: loud speakers, 
records, radio, which exclude the presence both of the speaker and of the public. 
Eloquence is a construction of language as well as of action. An excellent speech, 
when one reads it without action, often becomes a very mediocre product from 
the literary point of view. Elimination of the actors [2] and of the stage [3]: 
dialogues intended for solitary reading, although divided among characters 
(Plato, Lucian, Cicero, Tacitus, etc., up to Fénelon, Voltaire, Berkeley, Renan, 
Valéry, etc.). The art of conversation is not to be disdained. Like the great 
orators, the great conversationalists can be poor writers when their personal 
action has disappeared; others have known how to join these two gifts (Proust, 
Anatole France, Valéry). Elimination of life [2]: marionettes (the human actor 
himself should be only a “‘super-marionette” according to Craig; the masks of 
the Greeks or those of the Japanese No players somewhat approximate this ideal 
of impersonality in the interpreter. 

(c) Admizxtures with music: action sung or accompanied (lyrical characters): 
opera, light opera, operetta, melodrama. By removal of the stage decorations 
and movements: oratorio; solo; Lied. 

E. TECHNICAL STRUCTURES AND SUPERSTRUCTURES OF BUILDING. 

Counterpoint of materials playing for themselves and not representing anything 
else, as do those of painting, letters, and music. This essential material is either 
formless in itself, or already formed in nature which provides it. 
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1. Stylization of raw materials, formless in themselves (stone, wood, clay, cement, 
tron, glass ...). 

(a) Optimum superstructure: architecture. Important substructures: 1) Lines 
(preferably simple, geometric) ; 2) Masses (space, hollow or solid, in three dimen- 
sions); 3) Symmetries (preferably horizontal) and graded assymmetries (espe- 
cially vertical); interest divided judiciously among all aspects of the edifice; 4) 
Strength of materials as supports and as suspended coverings; 5) Studied play of 
light with shadow, or of solid with empty; dominant monochrome; restrained 
polychrome, limited to materials (roofs and doors, especially as seen from the 
exterior, and stained glass windows, especially as seen from within; placing of 
colored marble, veneers, etc.); (6) Adaptation to utilitarian but liberal functions; 
(not those which ennoble socially but those which leave room for creative imag- 
ination without controlling it); 7) Adaptation (liberal also) to a physical and 
social milieu (climate, wealth, urbanism, etc.). ‘Architecture is frozen music” 
(allegedly by Goethe; certainly by Schelling). Granted! But it is more exactly a 
“frozen polyphony.” 

(b) Desired technical eliminations. Systematic exclusion of the curved line, of 
the vault (Greece); on the contrary, multiplication and confusion of lines (ba- 
roque, rococo), of light (temple caverns of prehistory and of India [1, 5]). 

(c) Admixtures. Adaptation to nonaesthetic ends (of which a minimum, with- 
out passive servitude, is practically indispensable: buildings solely utilitarian, 
notwithstanding Socrates according to Xenophon, and Proudhon, who admired 
the Halles of Paris, the prison of Mazas, and the standardized school buildings). 
The products of the so-called ‘‘minor,” “industrial,” or “applied” arts, (which 
Etienne Souriau calls skeuomorphic): utensils whose usage prescribes for the 
most part a necessary form (amphora, ewers, buffets, chairs, locks, saber guards, 
etc.). 

2. Stylization of living materials, or representations of living beings (recognized 
types of which, formed in nature, command the attention of the most creative 
artist). 

(a) Optimum superstructure: sculpture. Principal substructures: 1) One or more 
human or animal bodies (more rarely or incidentally vegetable); 2) A solid 
material whose nature is obvious, without the attempt to deceive the eye; 
whence comes a monochrome effect or one of unrealistic polychromy involving 
the natural colors of the various materials used, such as marble, bronze, gold. . . . 
3) Balance of lines, of masses, and of lighting (from various points of view toward 
the work in three dimensions); 4) Other conditions common to sculpture and 
architecture (see above). 

(b) Voluntary eliminations. Exclusion (partial) of the third dimension; bas- 
relief (the high-relief itself imposes a single point of view); disregard of natural 
types; reduction of masses to schematic wires or threads; abstract or nonfigura- 
tive sculpture. 

(c) Admixtures. 1) Interior: realistic polychrome, which veils the material 
(medieval painted statues or Spanish ones; wax figures as in the Grévin museum; 
2) Exterior: monumental sculptures, performing functions of architecture (Egyp- 
tian pylons, Greek caryatids, the pillar-statues of Chartres, etc.); art of dress 
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(woven normally in organic materials—wools, furs, linen, cotton—and now 
plastics) ; adapted to the bodies of living beings. The true object of sculpture is the 
body, generally nude. Sculptured clothing should, so far as possible, reveal and 
not hide it; hence the persistent former tendency of sculpture to clothe contem- 
porary persons in the ancient manner, with drapery, not tailoring. 

3. Stylization of plant life and landscapes; garden art. 

(a) Optimum superstructure: architectural gardens (Italian, French). Constit- 
uent substructures: 1) Landscape gardening; 2) Natural beauty of lines, masses, 
and colors of trees, lawns, and flowers; 3) Other technical conditions of archi- 
tecture. The Japanese art of flower arrangement. 

(b) Desired elimination of symmetries, perspectives, etc.: gardens called 
“English,” ‘‘Chinese,” or ‘Japanese,’ of various schools. 

(c) Too easy admixtures of art and nature (artificial grottos and rocks), or of 
nature and architecture (artificial ruins, overrun with ivy and foliage to fit into a 
romantic park; stylized hedges). 

F. STRUCTURES AND SUPERSTRUCTURES OF LANGUAGE. 

Arts of literature: counterpoint of word-sounds, meanings, and syntactic 
relations in a spoken or written language. 

(a) Optimum superstructure: poetry. Principal substructures: 1) Rhythm (regu- 
lar number of feet [literary Greek, Latin] or of syllables or strong and weak 
beats [vulgar Greek and Latin, French and most of the widely used modern 
languages]; in this case, rhymes or assonances to mark the end of the lines); 2) 
Musical sonority of syllables (especially of vowels); 3) Usual meaning of words 
(words called ‘‘poetic,” and even a whole “poetic language” in certain literatures, 
especially ancient or primitive); 4) Suggested ‘“‘misunderstandings” (Verlaine); 
uncommon meanings based on etymology, metaphors, etc. 

(b) Elimination of three of these four “‘voices’’: in prose; that is, “literary,” 
‘‘written’”’ prose. Good prose has a rhythm, irregular, subtle, and evanescent; 
different from that of poetry in that a beautiful piece of “blank verse” often jars 
and displeases in a prosaic sentence. The most artistic prose is that of imagina- 
tion (the novel), the stylization of dramatic probability, avoiding the simple 
photographic description of reality; an entirely different abstraction, that of 
sense and suggestions, gives so called pure poetry (Bremond; the “musicisme’’ of 
Royére). 

(c) Admizxtures. 1) Internal: mixtures of the techniques of prose and poetry: 
poetical prose, prosaic versification (didactic: in religion, science, philosophy, 
history, where verse is often only a mnemonic or ornamental device). Free verse, 
as against the restrictions allegedly imposed on thought by poetic form; 2) 
External: subjection of prose to utilitarian ends unfavorable to the disinterested 
aesthetic attitude: informative prose, serving truth or so-called truth to the 
point of avoiding all style, as in official reports and journalistic announcements. 

G. STRUCTURES AND SUPERSTRUCTURES OF SENSUALITY. 

Sensations much less representative than affective: intimately associated with 
a compelling vital instinct; therefore almost always either agreeable or painful; 
almost never disinterested, as the conventions of the game of art require. This 
common characteristic allows one to list under the heading of sensuality the 
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various specific attributes of these sensations: sexual libido, taste, smell, touch, 
and temperature. These are the complexes (not to be called “arts” without 
reservation) which can be classed as hedonic because an animal sensuality is 
basic in them. 

1. The art of loving and of making oneself loved. 

The latter is the only true kind according to existentialism and the egotists: 
“‘Love of oneself and of all things for oneself” according to LaRochefoucauld; 
“égoisme en deux personnes” according to Boufflers; or “the sixth sense” which 
Zola claimed to have introduced into literature. Others prefer to say with Aris- 
totle and Comte: “It is better to love than to be loved”’; with Leibnitz: ‘To love 
is to place one’s happiness in the happiness of the person one loves’’; with all the 
mystics, Christian or not (see Scheler and Bergson) “Love is the absolute gift of 
oneself.”” Here we shall consider this very confused complex in its narrow and 
exact sense of sexual libido. According to Jung, on the other hand, libido includes 
all possible desires. The pansexualism of Freud certainly places sex at its basis, 
but derives from it all other forms of love: that of family, country, God, arts, and 
even the sciences. This is debatable; is not sacrifice for the beehive more sacred 
in the sexless workers than in the passive queens and parasitic males? 

(a) Optimum superstructure: normal erotism (the thousand and one subtle games 
of Eros from courting to the sexual act). In proportion as this complex goes 
beyond simple bestiality, its counterpoint includes at least three component 
“‘voices”’: 

1) The powerful impulses of a dynamic instinct; if it is fully and directly 
satisfied, there is no art. 

2) The countless interweavings of secondary sexual manifestations with the 
primary ones. (The latter are called “shameful” in spite of the protestations of 
phallic and exhibitionist cults, and the sarcastic tirades of critical minds such 
as the relativist Montaigne and the Utopian Cyrano de Bergerac). In proportion 
as this complex is polyphonic, to love and even to ‘‘make love”’ is an art, which 
has its geniuses and its failures, its professionals and its amateurs, its traditions 
and its inventions, its rites, which are not the same in Europe as in Oceania, in 
Paris as in New York or in Tokyo. Many pornographers have exploited the 
fictionalized, picturesque, or spicy descriptions of this sexual hedonism. It 
becomes a mysticism of lust in the Brahmanic Kama-Sutra; a libertinism, re- 
fined in Ovid, aggressive in Aretino, cynical and amoral in Casanova. Certain 
anthropologists and specialists in normal or abnormal psychology have studied 
it during the past generation: for example, Krafft-Ebing, Havelock Ellis, Freud, 
and many essayists, researchers, and realistic novelists.” 

Why do all these works have so little weight in art? Why is it said that all the 
Muses are voluptuous, without admitting a Muse of voluptuousness? The 
answer is simple: voluptuousness has only one voice which silences all others: to 
translate its clamor into counterpoint, it is easier to utilize the voices close to it: 
suggestions of elegance, deceptions of fashion, and many others. But this counter- 
point really sings only when the clamor grows indistinct. As there is “trompe-l’ 


17 Aristotle devoted a part of his curious and obscure book, Problems, to the most defi- 
nite sexual questions stated explicitly. 
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oeil’”’ in every representative painting, there is some ‘‘trompe-le-sexe”’ among 
the élite of men and women, in all erotism which is truly artistic. Everyone knows 
that the activity of the libido can be (and most often is) only an explosion or 
violent outburst, without art. But it can also compose a powerful polyphonic 
choir, with its rhythms, its crescendi and its consonances, and also, alas, its 
rubati, decrescendi, dissonances, and discords: all that is necessary to create a 
work of art! 

3) The infinite resonances which the sexual hormones can infuse into all phys- 
ical and mental life. We know, since Plato, how much the “philosopher” Eros is. 

(b) Desired or forced eliminations. Exclusion of physical love: frigidity, by 
temperament, by repression and sublimation, and by ascetic conviction; so- 
called “platonic,” ‘‘courtly,” or “knightly” love. (The consummate love of the 
troubadours for their superfeminine ‘‘Lady” became confused with devotion to 
the Virgin Mary.) Sexual modesty, respectable but badly understood, has multi- 
plied these idealizations under common disguises, especially in the 19th century. 

(c) Admizxtures. Love is rich in parasitic forms, normal, exceptional, and ab- 
normal: singular fetishisms, such as the strabism of the youthful Descartes; 
sexual perversions (sadism, masochism, etc.), manifest or latent inversions (see 
Plato, Plutarch, Wilde, Freud, Proust, Gide, and Sartre). 

More than one reader may think it paradoxical to introduce the forms of 
sensuality (especially erotic) into the fine arts even in a subordinate rank. Never- 
theless it is necessary to recognize the prominent role which love plays in all the 
arts, except in their most primitive stages, where religious or war-like magic is 
more important than erotic charms. The moral and social censorship of most 
civilized societies has driven back this constructive marrow into the artistic 
unconscious. 

2. Gastronomy; arts of food and drink. 

(a) Inferior (sub-prégnante) superstructure: cooking, of the more refined types 
such as French, Italian, Chinese, Provencal, Bordelaise; masters of theory and 
practice such as the magistrate Brillat-Savarin, the great chef Escoffier; practi- 
tioners or amateurs only, such as Lucullus, Rossini, Léon Daudet, Paul Reboux) ; 
heroes and martyrs such as Vatel. 

Principal superstructures of gustatory counterpoint, which is necessary in 
order to distinguish the simple gourmand from the artistic gourmet. The gour- 
mand can only gulp mouthfuls, while the gourmet separates things and enjoys 
their flavor in a polyphonic way. 1) Animal satisfaction from nutrition derived 
from the instinct of preservation; 2) Dialectic of flavors, with their rhythms, 
consonances, dissonances: the sweet, the salty, the bitter. The culinary dilemma 
arises from the difficulty of harmonizing appetite with the artistic disinterested- 
ness of contemplation, a privilege of the gourmet. Like Baudelaire in his Mid- 
night Confession, he knows how “to eat without hunger and drink without thirst,” 
just as a sculptor can admire a Venus without aphrodisiac excitement. This is the 
essential aesthetic fact: a technical counterpoint, which is specific and not bor- 
rowed from without.'® 

(b) Elimination (at least partial): pastries and sweets which nourish but little, 


18H. de Pomiane, “‘La Cuisine et l’Esthétique,’’ Revue d’Esthétique, 1951, p. 430-4. 
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drinks which do not quench the thirst; exclusion of gluttony, dipsomania. A great 
champagne is a counterpoint of distinct tastes, knowingly blended by experts; a 
cocktail is only a jumbled and barbaric mixture without polyphony. 

(c) Admiztures. Internal: indiscriminate cooking which mixes ingredients with- 
out discernment or counterpoint. External: tasteless borrowings from architecture 
as in “‘set pieces’ such as the Eiffel tower in candy. The Renaissance made huge 
pastries in which were concealed small page boys who sang or flattered. Such 
table arrangement is for the eye, not for the taste, but has its appetizing value. 
Even though an amusing story does not replace the roast—in spite of what some 
bohemians say—it does season it with wit. As a master in this field says, “Only the 
intelligent man knows how to eat.” 

3. Perfume. 

The art of perfumes is much less developed than that of flavors. It is not that 
man’s sense of smell distinguishes fewer nuances and qualities than his palate 
does in tasting; recent experimental psychology proves the contrary. But these 
nuances blend more readily without permitting a genuine counterpoint. We have 
said that in a wine of Champagne, a gourmet clearly distinguishes several dif- 
ferent aromas: the mellowness, the strength, the tang. One cannot say as much of 
an eau de Cologne, although it may be quite as complex a structure; only a 
specialist can distinguish by the nostrils those essences of rose, lily, carnation, jas- 
mine, and evil-smelling oil from which it is made. Many odors, natural and arti- 
ficial (chemicals, synthetics) are agreeable to man and uninteresting to animals 
who, with exceptions (the catnip dear to cats) are interested only in food or sexual 
smells. To these latter, as to those of many natural, raw foods, man is almost 
insensitive. 

If gastronomy is only a very minor art, perfumery is a minimal one. Hence 
perfumery should figure among the arts to the extent that its data can be organ- 
ized polyphonically. But this is very slight. Hence there is little future in the 
symbolistic attempt at the end of the century to vaporize perfumes in a concert 
hall, supposedly in harmony with the kind of music being played. By a similar 
mistake, they projected colors at the same time, supposedly in harmony with the 
music. 

4. Tactile and thermal structures. 

It is equally difficult to divide polyphonically the data of the sense of touch. 
They blend imperceptibly without permitting clear distinctions as do sounds, 
colors, and shapes. Because their data are normally joined with others of higher 
artistic rank, they tend to be obscured. Touch then becomes only a means for 
comfort, rich in nonaesthetic pleasures, but poor in “disinterested satisfactions” 
(Kant), and hence in art. The elasticity of a soft bed, as Montaigne puts it, is very 
agreeable, and appreciated by any tired man. But it is to think and feel as a 
Philistine to appreciate the bed only for itself without regard to the color of its 
covering, the curvature of its lines, or the patterns of its embroideries; all struc- 
tures of another order, in relation to which the structures of hardness or softness, 
polished or rough, are only recessive (to use the Mendelian term). Sculptors like 
to feel the grain of beautiful marble, and to handle clay. But they pronounce their 
final judgment only in stepping back to see without touching. Some sculptors 
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have continued their work after becoming blind. But they worked from visual 
memories. As to those born blind, they appreciate statues or bibelots only by 
touching them; but their appreciation hardly agrees with that of people who see, 
because the latter organize their perception of the same objects very differently. 
They superstructure them, and for this purpose the sense of touch is inadequate 
for true polyphony. 

As to the sense of heat, which practically coincides with that of touch, it 
is still more confused and incapable of artistic counterpoint. The warmth and chill 
of an atmosphere have no aesthetic value except that which they derive from 
the environment in which one enjoys them: an elegant salon or a romantic 
countryside. 


If all possibility of art is a possibility of superstructure or of polyharmony, we 
must recognize the great attainment of polyphony in the strict sense in music. 
From this one can go on to speak of polymorphy and polychromy (in plastics), 
polykinesthesia (in choreography), and polylogy. (in literature) as phases of the 
basic polyharmony. In fact and in theory, there is almost no sensual polyhedon- 
ism; erotism, cuisine, perfume, tactile and thermal comfort are rich in intense 
structures, but poor in significant superstructures, and thus in art values. How- 
ever strong, they can hardly be harmonized into contrapuntal superstructures. 
Whatever the fate which future evolution holds for them, their accession to 
aesthetic consciousness will always be harder than for the others, which humanity 
has long recognized. As to the fine arts of sensuality, one must realize that a 
theory of general aesthetics, based on the analysis of a hypothetical individual 
consciousness, can be only an aesthetics of possibility. An aesthetics of reality can 
be founded only on the concrete history of the fine arts; and that is a sociological 
aesthetics. 

To the heaven of art, all possible mental structures are called, but few are 
chosen. The great arbiter, concerning these values, is the collective consciousness. 
Hence their relativity and mobility. A comprehensive classification must provide 
the freest possible field within the most flexible framework. 


IV. TWO ASPECTS OF AESTHETIC RELATIVITY 


The first objection which this sketch will probably arouse is that it classifies 
arts and not only fine arts. But we claim this supposed fault as a merit. There are 
in fact imperceptible transitions between these diverse manifestations of life. 
The structural point of view provides a criterion for discrimination which is 
always applicable: the presence or absence and the degrees of polyphonic play among 
heterogeneous structures. 

For all their keen and critical sense of pure beauty, the Greeks had only one 
word—techné—to include without discrimination the building and caulking of a 
ship and the artistic composition of a painting. This confusion had advantages 
and disadvantages. We do not refuse to see in a carpenter something of the artist, 
and in the painter something of the craftsman. But one does not combine the 
beams of a ship exactly as one combines the lines, perspectives, and colors of a 
picture; in the latter there is a technical counterpoint, in the former none. If a 
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master caulker with genius were to put some polyphony in his painting, he would 
become an artist, just as a painter would cease to be one if he merely whitewashed 
his canvas. This happens more often than one might suppose in certain academies 
of fine arts and in advance-guard coteries where daubing is in vogue. 

Some may criticize this system for classifying indiscriminately arts, schools 
and genres, nonaesthetic arts which are only common practices or applied sci- 
ences, and true fine arts. But these faults become virtues in the eyes of relativistic 
aestheticians. For them the sharp distinctions made in many dogmatic systems 
are covered over by imperceptible transitions, which the observations of com- 
parative aesthetics verify. One cannot fix sharp lines of demarcation between 
arts and genres. The lyric theater can be considered as a separate art (the art par 
excellence according to Wagner), or as a musical type (orchestra, singing), a 
literary type (libretto), a choreographic type (ballet), or even a plastic type 
(décor, costume, gesture). If the lyric theater is an art, and a unified art, it is so 
to the extent that it successfully organizes all these heterogeneous voices into 
a counterpoint possessing unity in diversity, as in Gluck, Wagner, and Debussy. 
It is only an agglomeration of arts, and a genre in each of these arts, in Italian 
opera of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 

Is not this solution necessary in our time, when the classical distinction of 
genres is disappearing to the point that one scarcely dares to announce a play as 
a “comedy” or “drama,” but only as a “‘play in three acts”? Types do exist, but 
they develop constantly. Hence their nomenclature must remain cautious and 
fluid in each epoch, to leave room for new ones. 

To solve this difficulty, which is great for dogmatic systems, we need only 
come back to the basic formula of aesthetic relativism: all human behavior is 
artistic in the degree to which it conveys the feeling of a counterpoint which 
harmonizes several heterogeneous voices, or of an artificial superstructure based 
on several more or less natural substructures. Men of ‘“‘good taste,” such as La 
Bruyére and Boileau, tended to see in opera, then quite new, only a pleasant 
combination of ‘“‘machines,” more curious than beautiful. Since Gluck, the best 
composers have succeeded in harmonizing in the machinery of opera the orches- 
tra, chorus, singing, dramatic action, and dance. The birth of an art is that of a 
polyphony of techniques. 

Universal relativism is the most certain defense of the human mind against 
scholastic verbalism, which is always reviving as the gravest menace to living 
thought. 





PROBLEMS OF STRUCTURE IN SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
VISUAL ARTS AND MUSIC! 


WOLFGANG STECHOW 


The relations between the visual arts and music which I propose to discuss in 
this paper are not based on an actual combination or synthesis of these two 
fields. I shall not speak of opera, music drama, musical accompaniments of 
cinematographic pictures, or visual illustrations of music, such as occur, for 
better or for worse, in Disney’s Fantasia. Rather, this article is mainly concerned 
with two other kinds of relation: translations from the visual arts into music and 
parallelisms between the visual arts and music. Within these fields, I shall re- 
strict myself to a few examples chosen from painting and architecture. My 
primary aim is to call the reader’s attention to the paramount importance of 
considering aspects of structure while investigating such relations. It seems to me 
that only thus can we hope to avoid some of the worst pitfalls that have been 
encountered in this field of research. 

I shall begin with a case of translation from the visual arts into music: a prob- 
lem comparable to the one of literary ekphrasis of a work of the visual arts. Such 
an example could well have been chosen from the field of painting, for there 
certainly do exist musical “translations” of paintings which preserve essential 
elements of the underlying work not only in recognizable details but also in terms 
of structure;? suffice it to mention Paul Hindemith’s magnificent transcription 
of Griinewald’s Isenheim Altarpiece (in Mathis der Maler). But perhaps even 
more striking are some transmutations of architecture into music; and this is not 
accidental. Architecture and music have more in common than painting and 
music, and, in a sense, more than painting and architecture. The common denom- 
inator is, of course, their very abstractness; and, by the same token, modern 
abstract painting is closer to music than most representational painting. How- 
ever that may be, the much ridiculed romantic notions of architecture as “frozen 
music” and of music as “liquid architecture”’ cannot at all be so lightly dismissed, 
particularly if one takes them out of the twilight of vague associations into the 
light of structural resemblances. 

Vague associations between music and architecture are not very rare. In a 
sense, Moussorgsky’s Gate of Kiev can be considered as such rather than as a 
translation into music of Victor Hartmann’s drawing.’ Debussy’s Cathédrale 
engloutie is as much, or as little, of an interpretation of architecture as is a picture 
of Rouen Cathedral by Monet. 


1 This article is the revised version of a paper which was read before the Midwestern 
College Art Conference held in Denver, Colorado, in November, 1951, upon invitation of 
the University of Colorado and the University of Denver. 

2 A typical example of incommensurability is provided by a comparison between Mous- 
sorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition and Victor Hartmann’s underlying drawings; see the 
illustrations to the article by Alfred Frankenstein, ‘‘Victor Hartmann and Modeste Mu- 
sorgsky,’”’ The Musical Quarterly, XXV, 1939, pp. 268-291. 

3 See previous note. 
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An entirely different case is Schumann’s transmutation of Cologne Cathedral, 
although it was not even presented as such by the composer. It constitutes one 
of the most amazing transcriptions of architectural structure—not only archi- 
tectural mood—into musical structure. I am speaking of the fourth movement 
of Schumann’s Third (“‘Rhenish”) Symphony, opus 97. An analysis of this as- 
tounding piece, which was conceived during a high mass celebrated in Cologne 
Cathedral, shows that the somber mood, announced by the pianissimo trombones 
at the very beginning and only momentarily brightened by a ray of sunshine in 
the fanfares at the end, provides us with an under-painting only, and that the 
structure of the composition is inspired by principles analogous to some main 
principles of Gothic architecture. (FicurEs 1 and 2.) The thematic material of 
the entire movement consists basically of the one motif of a rising fourth which 
appears in ever varying combinations. It is comparable to Gothic architecture 
in two decisive respects. First, it shares with the Gothic church the essentially 
rising quality which impresses itself at once on spectator and listener, although 
naturally, in each case, it again “returns to earth.’’ Second—and from the struc- 
tural point of view equally important—it fully partakes of the principle of 
homology, which is the other main characteristic of Gothic architecture. In the 
latter, the ‘‘principle of progressive divisibility (or, to look at it the other way, 
multiplicability) ... affected the entire edifice down to the smallest detail.’ 
Some of the basic means to achieve this end were repetition, assimilation, en- 
twining, augmentation, and diminution, just as Schumann’s movement is based 
on developments of a simple fourth by way of repetition, contrapuntal inter- 
locking of parts, augmentations, and diminutions. It is true that this parallel 
does not cover all structural aspects of the architectural and the musical organ- 
ization (about which more below); but it did not seem inappropriate to apply 
the term ‘‘structure”’ to what it does cover. 

By stressing the importance of comparisons of structure, I do not wish to imply 
that I consider associations and general affinities negligible. In all investigations 
of the Zeitgeist problem, they afford valuable insights. Verlaine, Monet, De- 
bussy: these are at once felt to be comparable as to “mood” and “texture,” 
even regardless of structural considerations. But it would seem to me that com- 
parability of structure reveals a more “real’’ relationship between such works of 
art than a mere affinity of “mood” or “texture” could suggest. I have searched 
Schumann’s own writings for a clue as to what he, the romantic, thought of these 
two possibilities, and I found it in a rather forgotten paragraph of one of his 
magnificent concert reviews. After the first hearing of a new symphony by a 
completely forgotten composer, C. G. Miiller, he wrote that sucha work “cannot 
immediately be viewed from all sides. Those parts of Strassburg Cathedral, for 
example, which look like mere decoration and fillings, when they are viewed from 
afar, turn out to be intimately related to the whole, when they are viewed at close 
range [my italics]. Yet it is also a good idea to leave to one’s own faculty of 
imagination the first impression of a work—just as architectural forms take on a 
more magic appearance in the moonlight than they do in the light of the sun 


‘Quoted from Erwin Panofsky, Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism, Latrobe, Pa., 
1951, p. 48. 
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which permeates all the way into the scrollwork.’ This admirably expresses both 
the typically “romantic” feeling for affinities and the possibilities of structural 
relationship. 

The problem of parallels is perhaps even more complicated than the one of 
translations, but here again I should like to plead for an investigation of the 
structural aspect, leaving aside a large number of other important phenomena. 
However, as a warning against certain pitfalls, I propose to begin with a case 
which in spite of its fascinating nature turns out to be, if not a pseudo-parallel, 
at any rate a part-parallel only. 

Looking at the famous Descent from the Cross by Michelangelo da Caravaggio,® 
one is aware of the presence of a significant diagonal downward movement 
which immediately evokes the feeling that Christ’s body is sinking to its last 
resting place. This same downward movement occurs in a melodic line of a 
famous recitativo accompagnato in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion where it illumines 
the very words: ‘Sein Leichnam kommt zur Ruh.” (Figures 3 and 5.) The 
projection of this phrase on paper shows a convincing image of the diagonal in 
Caravaggio’s composition. So far so good. But one main difference should not be 
overlooked. With Caravaggio, this diagonal constitutes a basic element of the 
entire structure of the picture. With Bach, it is restricted to the illustration of one 
detail, of one single short sentence, of one measure out of eighteen making up the 
whole piece. It has little or nothing to do with the structure of that piece. There- 
fore this parallel, though enlightening in a way, cannot be said to be compre- 
hensive. 

The question arises, ‘What would be the structural equivalent in music of such 
a thing as Caravaggio’s diagonal? What in music corresponds to the structural 
unity effected in painting by Caravaggio’s device or by any other similar com- 
prehensive compositional device?” There is no one answer to this question, but 
with regard to vocal music, which for obvious reasons can best be compared with 
representational painting, the most convincing answer seems to lie in pointing 
to a unifying motif which runs throughout the entire piece and thus helps to 
define its structure, in the same way in which Caravaggio’s diagonal helped to 
define the structure of his painting; in other words, an illustrative motif which 
does not illuminate one detail and then disappears but rather permeates every 
measure of the composition.” Examples are plentiful; in fact, the very piece by 
Bach considered above provides a good one. In it one hears, running through its 
entire course, a motif in the accompaniment which consists of uninterrupted 
sixteenths grouped in strictly identical pairs, and which contrasts with the free 
diction of the voice and the quiet pedal tones of the bass. These sixteenths, whose 


5 Robert Schumann, Gesammelte Schriften tiber Musik und Musiker, third ed., Leipzig, 
1875, I, p. 65 (written in 1835 and signed ‘‘Florestan’’; my translation). See also ibid., p. 
24: ‘Der gebildete Musiker wird an einer Raphael’schen Madonna mit gleichem Nutzen 
studieren (sic!) kénnen, wie der Maler an einer Mozart’schen Symphonie’’; and ‘‘Die Aes- 
thetik der einen Kunst ist die der andern; nur das Material ist verschieden.” 

6 Now in the Vatican Gallery in Rome. 

7 As K. W. Ramler put it so nicely: ‘‘Alle besondern malenden Ausdriicke miissen wieder 
in die Hauptmaterie hineinfallen” (quoted by G. Fortscher in Bach-Jahrbuch, XXIII, 
1926, p. 96). 
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Leichnamkommtzur Ruh. — Ach, 


Fig. 5. J. S. Bacu: from the Passion of St. Matthew. 


wonderfully calm motion may be illustrative of the beginning of the text (‘Am 
Abend, da es kiihle war’’), are a decisive structural element. Here, too, it is not 
the only one (because there is also a decisive over-all structure in rhythmic and 
harmonic progression), yet a decisive one as far as the illustrative or representa- 
tional character of the piece is concerned. But a more direct parallel to Caravag- 
gio’s compositionally decisive diagonal is found in the basso ostinato of the Cruci- 
fizus in the B-minor Mass. This is in itself a “diagonal’’ motif, as is the one bar 
from the recitativo just quoted, but the basic difference from that occurrence 
lies in the fact that it is carried as an ostinato through the entire piece, thus be- 
coming a convincing parallel to Caravaggio’s entire diagonal composition. (Fi1e- 
URE 4.) 

Bach was a past master of this device; he has produced “‘illustrations”’ of this 
structural type which leave far behind the “momentary” or “spot”’ illustrations 
as well as the leitmotzf illustrations, which are such a source of delight—and such 
welcome crutches—for the less fastidious listener. We are here concerned with a 
basic law of musical structure. It is a truism that musical structure is organized 
time, while pictorial structure is organized surface. But the consequences of this 
truism are often overlooked. The musicians’ aesthetic framework, so to speak, 
that which in music corresponds to the four sides of a picture, extends over a 
period of time. Now this time actually elapses but its duration is an utterly 
unimportant point. What counts is its organization. Unrepresentational, absolute 
music rounds out this temporal framework as it establishes within it such organ- 
izations as are found in sonata or symphony movements. Program music on the 
other hand evokes a battle between two different time concepts: real time 
versus musical, i.e., organized time; one-directional versus cyclic time.’ This is 
a wonderful “break’’ for the person who cannot hear musical time and who yields 
to successive pictorial visions as he listens to absolute music. But the dilemma 


8 W. Stechow, “Raum und Zeit in der graphischen und musikalischen Illustration,” 
in: 4. Kongress fir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, ed. H. Noack, Stuttgart, 
1931, pp. 118-130. 

® Moritz Geiger, ‘‘Vom Dilettantismus im kiinstlerischen Erleben,” in: Zugdnge zur 
Asthetik, Leipzig, 1928, pp. 1 ff. 
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is there and it has created havoc with much program music as well as with 
composers of ballads and other vocal music which interprets action; it is the 
dilemma which was so wisely avoided by the genuine opera composers who dealt 
with action in the basically unorganized ‘‘secco” recitative, and with contemplation 
in the strictly organized aria. There are few composers who can afford detailed 
illustrations of successive actions without infringing upon the demands of organ- 
ized musical time. One of them was Hugo Wolf. But Wolf was also a great master 
of the same kind of cyclic illustration which (in our examples) was found in 
Bach’s running sixteenths and basso ostinato. Many will remember “spot-illustra- 
tions” such as occur in Wolf’s composition of the Little Elf. But the restrained 
caprioles of the white “Leibrésslein’” are carried throughout the entire lied, 
giving it a magnificent sense of unity of the kind which so often delights us in 
Schubert’s songs. 

As far as architecture is concerned, parallelisms of a similar kind seem to be 
plentiful and ought to be easier to detect and to analyze than they are in paint- 
ing, because of the particularly intimate kinship between music and architecture 
on which we have commented before. It is obvious that the contrapuntal tech- 
nique which Schumann used in his translation of Cologne Cathedral into music, 
this interlocking and entwining of motifs, had reached its climax in the works of 
Bach, and that therefore Bach’s fugues could well be paralleled with, although 
surely not considered translations of, Gothic church architecture. This, in turn, 
can be worked into historical theory: the theory of a time lag in the maturing of 
the arts, which had already been proposed by Nietzsche" and was later elaborated 
by Pinder," and according to which the ‘“‘Gothic’”’ Bach becomes a logical rather 
than an anomalous concept. However, it could certainly be shown that all 
parallels cannot be affiliated with such historical speculations, and that many of 
them are far more universal aesthetic phenomena. 

But there is one other aspect of music-architecture relationship that I want 
to discuss briefly. This is one that transcends not only the matter of translation 
but even to a degree, the matter of parallelism and almost attains the rank of a 
world view. It does, however, include the aspect of structure. I am speaking of 
the adaptation to architectural proportions of the mathematical principles 
governing the nature of the basic musical intervals. 

The history of this fascinating phenomenon has only quite recently been traced 
in scholarly fashion. Rudolf Wittkower, in the last chapter of his book on 
Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism, has given us a lucid account of 
what he calls “the problem of harmonic proportion in architecture.” Here is 
one field in which music had long been recognized as the inspiring leader of other 
arts, not so much on the basis of its own artistic qualities, but because musical 
harmony had since time immemorial been known to be the most faithful em- 


10 Friedrich Nietzsche, Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, II, 1, 171: ‘‘Die Musik als Spit- 
ling jeder Cultur.”’ 

11 Wilhelm Pinder, Das Problem der Generation, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1928, pp. 96 ff.: ‘“Kiinste 

als Generationen.”’ 

12 Rudolf Wittkower, Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism (Studies of the 
Warburg Institute, ed. F. Saxl, XIX), London, 1949, pp. 89 ff. 
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bodiment of the cosmic harmony of the universe: the “music of the spheres.’ 
As universal harmony became clearly apparent in the mathematical basis of the 
musical intervals, it dawned upon medieval architects, and became crystal-clear 
to Renaissance architects, that identical ratios could be, and ought to be, em- 
ployed in architecture—not in terms of translation of music into architecture, 
but by applying an identical principle of cosmic harmony. Leone Battista Alberti 
said, referring to Pythagoras: ‘“The numbers by means of which the agreement 
of sounds affects our ears with delight, are the very same which please our eyes 
and minds."* And Andrea Palladio expresses it thus: ‘The proportions of the 
voices are harmonies for the ears; those of the measurements are harmonies for 
the eyes.'* While this is no translation of music into visual art, it is much more 
than a vague metaphor. It is learned theory, which—as so often in the Renais- 
sance period—blossomed forth into artistic greatness when it was touched by 
the magic wand of a creative genius. The architectural proportions have even 
been proved to adopt, in the course of Renaissance development, the same 
changes in aesthetic range, one may say the same changes of taste, which were 
sanctioned in contemporary musical theory. Thus the fifteenth century architect 
usually confined his adaptation of musical intervals to the prevailing ones of 
octave and fifth (diapason and diapente), which are based on two-to-one and 
three-to-two relationships. Complications arose in the earlier part of the six- 
teenth century, but a really spectacular change did not occur until shortly after 
the middle of the century, and that change affected both musical and archi- 
tectural theory at once. At the same time namely when Zarlino, codifying various 
previous suggestions and developments, admitted thirds and sixths to the body 
of consonances, the very ratios which define thirds and sixths were admitted to 
architectural proportions. But Wittkower discovered something even more strik- 
ing. He has shown that it was Andrea Palladio who first used such musical pro- 
portions not only for designing single rooms but also for groups of rooms, for 
proportions between adjacent rooms, and inscribed his groundplans accordingly. 
(FiaurE 6.) “Those proportional relationships which other architects had har- 
nessed for the two dimensions of a fagade or the three dimensions of a single room 
were employed by him to integrate a whole structure.’’® Palladio himself said: 
“The large rooms ought to be so related to the middle ones, and these to the 
small, that . . . one part of the building may correspond with the other, so that 
the whole body of the edifice may have in itself a certain harmony of members 
which may make it entirely beautiful and graceful.’ With this, an extremely 
important broadening of the basis of musical-architectural relationships was 
achieved. After all, the previous common denominator was no more than a 
whole-number relationship applying to intervals in music and to proportions in 
two or three dimensions. This is an interesting phenomenon but it might apply 
to nothing more than a single chord in music and to a single surface or a single 
room in architecture. The extension of this principle to relationships between 


18 Ibid., p. 97 (from De re aed., book IX, chapter 5). 

14 Quoted ibid., p. 100 (from Magrini’s Memorie intorno Andrea Palladio). 
16 Tbid., p. 113. 

16 Quoted ibid., p. 114 (from the Quattro Libri, II, 2). 
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various rooms was therefore a decisive step toward integration and thus toward 
a true commensurability of architectural and musical structure. On the other 
hand, it is evident that Palladio’s over-all architectural organization is not wholly 
the result of such harmonically related proportions either. For these could be 
repeated indefinitely without resulting in a real “composition.” Quite appro- 
priately, Wittkower speaks of Palladio’s ‘“fugal” system of proportion. The term 
“fugal proportion” indeed points to the progressively interlocked proportions 
which Palladio established between adjacent rooms. But fugal progression, as 
such, is not the only structural element of the entire complex. A fugue as a uni- 
fied musical form does not necessarily result from a fugato technique. Therefore, 
Palladio’s groundplan of some of these villas becomes a “fugue” only through 
further unifying means; an over-all organization which sublimates the “fugato’ 
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Fic. 6. ANDREA Patuapio: Groundplan of Villa Maser (from the Quattro Libri). 


into a “fugue.” I may refer here to the restriction which I attached to my discus- 
sion of Schumann’s music as a translation of Cologne Cathedral. Contrapuntal 
technique is a main point of that movement but its fully cyclic structure is still 
something in addition to that, just as it was in the case of our Bach examples 
(see above). Daniele Barbaro, for whom Palladio built Villa Maser, said: “Sym- 
metry is the beauty of order as ‘eurhythmia’ is the beauty of disposition.””” In 
this statement he seems to have coupled the idea of interrelated measurements 
with the equally decisive idea of over-all planning, here expressed in terms of 
symmetry, which does in a way correspond to the basic principle of cyclic musi- 
cal structure. But the matter of over-all structure is vastly more complex than 
that. We must be content with defining one essential aspect of it. 

4 Wittkower has shown that Palladio’s ideas (typical Renaissance ideas) were 


17 Quoted ibid., p. 121 (from Barbaro’s Commentary to Vitruvius). 
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not immediately abandoned by his successors, but continued, however moribund, 
throughout French academic theory of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and down to such writers as Leopoldo Cicognara in the early nineteenth.'* The 
decisive blows were administered to them by eighteenth century English critics, 
and particularly by Hogarth, Hume, and Burke, who violently insisted on the 
complete incompatibility between mathematics in general (and whole numbers 
in particular) on one side, and irrational aesthetic phenomena on the other. From 
Raphael Mengs, who whistled a Corelli sonata while painting his last work be- 
cause he wanted it to be “in Corelli’s style,’ to the modern painter who finds 
himself vaguely inspired (or is told he ought to be inspired) by music ranging from 
Palestrina to boogie-woogie, artists and aestheticians, with a few exceptions, 
have scoffed at the idea of visual and musical relationships on a rational basis, 
such as Palladio had utilized, or even on any basis of true equivalence, such as is 
illustrated by the other examples in this paper. As artists shed velvet caps and 
become humanists, and as aestheticians shed doctrines and become scientific- 
minded, we may hope to find more methods of transcending compartmentaliza- 
tion in the arts without resorting to fogginess—both in creative activity and in 
scholarly analysis. 


18 Tbid., pp. 124 ff. 





CORRESPONDENCES BETWEEN MUSIC AND THE SISTER ARTS, 
ACCORDING TO 18th CENTURY AESTHETIC THEORY 


HERBERT M. SCHUELLER 


The attempt to find ‘‘correspondences”’ between the arts which has been made 
by modern aestheticians like Etienne Souriau (La correspondance des arts, Paris, 
1947) seems, superficially viewed, to be an activity appropriate to the present 
scientific age. But analysis is as old as the hills, if systematic analysis is not; and 
so is the desire to find qualities held in common by apparently different phe- 
nomena. 

The Hegelian Spirit is such a correspondence, and as 19th century historians 
like Burckhart, Michelet, and Symonds used it, it was an essence which perme- 
ated the diversities of any historical period. It was the One controlling the Many. 
But in the European 18th century generally and in the English 18th century in 
particular, correspondences were neither Platonic nor Neoplatonic; they were 
parallels pretty largely demonstrable in the material world, not values in them- 
selves. Aesthetic values discovered through atomic analyses of the materials 
of the arts were not as yet singled out for autonomous treatment. Poems came 
from people who lived and existed in social milieux; poems had a usefulness. So 
did music, it seems. And yet the 18th century drawing of parallels between the 
arts, which is exactly what describing “‘correspondences” was, meant a groping 
for the understanding of universal principles which were unwilling to reveal 
themselves. There is enough of an accomplishment in the 18th century attempt 
to draw parallels between the arts to suggest that here are anticipations of such 
20th century works as Thomas Munro’s The Aris and Their Interrelations (1949) 
and Calvin Brown’s Music and Literature (1948). 

In the 18th century, questions about the relative merits of music, painting, 
and poetry often ended in assertions that poetry is “higher” than music or that 
music is the handmaiden of poetry. Such assertions presuppose the existence of 
a Great Chain of Being, created by God in His Perfection and Plenitude. It sup- 
posedly came about when God, Absolute, Otherworldly, and self-sufficient, and 
free from envy, allowed his Perfection to emanate in or to flow into what is less 
perfect. The theoretical result was that the universe was thought in the eighteenth 
century to be “‘a plenum formarum in which the range of conceivable diversity 
of kinds of living things is exhaustively exemplified.”! Every link in the Chain 
exists not only for the benefit of any other link, but also for the sake of the real- 
ization of the completeness of the series of forms: Reality is rationally organized, 
it is orderly, and it is both static and complete. 

The supposed facts of order in the universe were approached from a vertically 
metaphorical position. But questions of correspondence depend on a horizontally 
metaphorical position as well. The higher and the lower are similar in the order 


1 Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), p. 52. 
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of their parts; and events occurring in time are similar in the parts of their 
“‘progress.”’ Thus the planes of being which correspond are, from high to low: 

1. The divine and angelic 

2. The universe or macrocosm 

3. The commonwealth or body politic 

4. Man or the microcosm 

5. Lower creation? 

But to speak thus is to speak of cosmic order, and the theories I have under 
scrutiny cover only a microcosmic part of the microcosm. Just as the effort to 
find cosmic correspondences was an attempt of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance to find unity, so a similar effort in the 18th century to find correspondences 
among the arts was an attempt tc find likenesses and similarities which could 
lead to an as yet undisclosed aesthetic unity. 

Actually the idea of correspondences permeated general aesthetic theory too. 
Beauty is social, it was thought, both the place of beauty and that of society 
having the characteristic called harmony. Indeed, musical harmony, according 
to this view, is nothing but a correspondence to physical and psychological har- 
mony in the individual and in the state. Harmony of the universe, the music of 
the spheres, corresponds to musical harmony. Ugliness, then, is merely micro- 
cosmic reflection of macrocosmic disorder; beauty the microcosmic reflection of 
macrocosmic order. Such ideas as these are implicit in music criticism of the 
18th century, on the European continent as well as in Great Britain. If every- 
thing which is is right, everything must be harmoniously ordered, speaking cosmi- 
cally, macrocosmically, politically, or microcosmically. It is less difficult to see 
why the smoothness of the functioning of the cosmos, the political state, and 
the human soul and body should be thought to represent an harmonious working 
of the parts, than to see that these parts are parallel to one another. 

But so they were thought to be, though it was commonly held that the arts 
themselves are separate from one another. How could they be anything else if 
they were to share with every other aspect of life places in the Great Chain of 
Being? Synesthesia in theory, in aim, and in practice was still something for the 
future. Swedenborgian or Baudelairean correspondences in the universe, to say 
nothing of those described by Rimbaud, were not yet discovered. The usual 18th 
century and the usual neoclassical attitude was given by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who in his Thirteen Discourses (1786) maintained that “‘. . . no art can be grafted 
with success on another art. For though they all profess the same origin, and to 
proceed from the same stock, yet each has its own peculiar modes both of imi- 
tating nature, and of deviating from it, each for the accomplishment of its own 
particular purpose. These deviations, more especially, will not bear transplanta- 
tion to another soil.’ 

Such apparent recognition as this of the “autonomy” of each separate art did 
not. prevent the comparing of artists working in the different arts, however. 

2 See E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (New York, 1944), pp. 77-83. 


3 The Discourses, to Which are added his Letter to the ‘Idler’, with an Introduction by 
Austin Dobson (Oxford World’s Classics, London, 1907), p. 205. 
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Charles Avison said that Handel is in music what Dryden is in poetry: ‘“‘nervous, 
exalted, and harmonious; but voluminous, and, consequently, not always correct 
...-” To Avison both men served as glorious examples of the amazing powers acti- 
vating the human soul.‘ John Mainwaring, Handel’s biographer, compared 
Handel with Pascal in several respects,® and Daniel Webb compared the “‘bursts”’ 
of Boranello and the symphonies of ““Yeomelli” with the paintings of Timoma- 
chus and Aristides, but since no one has ever seen these works, one finds it a 
little difficult to accept Webb’s statement that, like the music mentioned, they 
have the power of dilating, agitating, and rousing the soul.* To Burney, the 
music historian, for whom the ancients in music were not as ancient as the poets, 
Palestrina was the Homer of the most ancient music that had been preserved; 
and J. S. Bach was like Michelangelo in painting, since both ‘disdained facility 
so much, that [their] genius never stooped to the easy and graceful.’” William 
Jones, the musician, in 1784 compared Gibbons’ four pieces of service for the 
church with Virgil’s Georgics, and he attributed the same sublimity to Handel’s 
choruses as that which he found in Homer.’ In 1795, in Cooper’s The Task 
Handel was again the Homer of the age, though Mainwaring had already sum- 
marized Handel’s excellencies by saying that the harmony of Handel is like the 
antique figure of Heracles, “which seems to be nothing but muscles and sinews, 
as his melody may often be likened to the Venus of Medicis, which is all grace 
and delicacy... .”® 


MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE 


Historians usually attribute the recognition of the correspondences between 
music and architecture to Friedrich Schlegel, who in the Athenaeum wrote that 
music is architecture in a fluid state and that architecture is frozen music. Schell- 
ing likewise called architecture frozen music or music in space, and Hegel took a 
similar position. But in the middle of the 18th century Charles Avison had al- 
ready compared the history of music with the history of architecture, and later 
in the century Sir Joshua Reynolds in his Thirteenth Discourse maintained that 
architecture applies itself “like music (and, I believe, one may add poetry), di- 
rectly to the imagination, without the intervention of any kind of imitation.’’! 
And in 1789, John Brown, the defender of opera, said that the object of cantabile 
is to unite beauty and expression, as the object of architecture is to unite beauty 
and utility. He further compared the simplicity and grandeur of the aria di 
partamento to the Doric order of architecture." In these statements two points 


4 An Essay on Musical Expression, Second Edition (London, 1753), p. 51. 

5 Memoirs of the Life of the Late George Frederick Handel (London, 1760), passim. Main- 
waring does this in mathematico-designal terms. 

6 An Inquiry into the Beauties of Painting, Third Edition (London, 1769), p. 167. 

7A General History of Music ... , with Critical and Historical Notes by Frank Mercer, 
2 vols. (New York, 1935), II, 163 and 96. 

8 A Treatise on the Art of Music (Colchester, 1784), Introduction, p. iv. 


1 Letters upon the Poetry and Music of the Italian Opera (Edinburgh and London, 1789), 
p. 60. 
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of departure for purposes of analysis are evident: 1) that of the materials of the 
arts and 2) that of the principles of art and beauty. The first is represented here 
by the analogy suggested between the fluid character in time of music and the ex- 
tensive character in space of the materials of architecture. The second is repre- 
sented by the suggestion that these two arts have a correspondent relationship 
to beauty, imitation, simplicity, and other characteristics of works as aesthetic 
objects. 


MUSIC AND PAINTING 


Though Professor Allen” has it that Karl Christian Krause was perhaps the 
first writer to draw parallels between artists and musicians, Krause was not even 
the first music historian to do so. The English critic Charles Avison made a major 
contribution to theoretical speculation by drawing parallels between painting 
and music. To say, as Avison did, that music is “no less ravishing to the Ear, 
than just Symmetry or exquisite Colours to the Eye” was, in his day, practically 
to open up a new subject for thought and analysis. Doing for music and painting 
what Du Fresnoy (De arte graphica, tr. into French by Roger de Piles, 1668, and 
into English by John Dryden, 1695) had done for poetry and painting in their 
parallel relations, Avison found a whole series of parallels and differences based, 
like those already noted between music and architecture, upon 1) the materials 
of the arts and 2) the current neoclassical principles of art and beauty. 

As to the materials: Avison maintained that (1) Light and shade in painting are 
analogous to concord and discord. Piano is like faint colors. Preparations and 
resolutions of discords in music resemble soft gradations from light to shade or 
from shade to light in painting. (2) The foreground, the intermediate part and 
the offskip in painting are analogous to the bass, the tenor, and the treble in 
music, and each part of the harmony is as necessary to the whole as is every part 
of a picture to its whole. (3) The principal figure in a painting is like the principal 
or leading subject which should prevail throughout a musical composition. (4) 
The observer stands far enough away from the painting itself to see the subject 
as a whole; so also the listener is far enough from all parts of the musical ensemble 
to hear the proper balance. 

If the last “parallel” or “correspondence” mentioned is not strictly speaking 
about the materials of the two arts, it is about the proper method of apprehend- 
ing these materials; but it carries the suggestion that judgment in art is a matter © 
first of seeing the work as a whole or as it really is in its unity. 

As to the principles of art and beauty: Avison maintained that (1) Both 
painting and music are found in harmony and have proportion for their subject. 
(2) As the excellence of a picture depends upon design, coloring, and expression, 
so the excellence of music depends on melody, harmony, and expression. Melody 
is analogous to design, and harmony to color; expression arises from the applica- 
tion of the other two (design and color in painting, melody and harmony in 
music) and is nothing other than a strong and proper application of them to an 
intended subject. (3) Composition is the dominant principle in both painting 


12 Warren Dwight Allen, Philosophies of Music History (New York, 1939), p. 93. 
13 Darstellung aus der Geschichte der Musik, 1827. 
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and music: as in painting, groups of figures have a certain roundness and seem to 
sustain and support one another, so in music the subordinate (‘‘inferior’’) sub- 
jects depend on the principal one. (4) Styles in painting (the grand, the terrible, 
the graceful, the tender, the passionate, the joyous, and so forth) have their 
analogies in music, in which the various instruments are suited to expressing dif- 
ferent styles, just as in painting the manner of handling varies as the subject 
varies." 

Of all of the analogies Avison drew between music and painting, the one about 
color as compared with concord and discord was the most frequently repeated. 
It had been anticipated in Newton’s Optics, where it is said that the breadths of 
primary colors in the prism are proportional to the notes of the “gamut” or to 
the intervals of sound in the octave.'® The theorist and physicist Robert Smith 
gave credence to this notion,'* and an anonymous writer in the Annual Register 
for 1763 justified his own peculiar recommended division of the octave into six 
whole steps and one half-step by the analogy with color, of which this writer 
believed there are six kinds: white, red, yellow, green, blue, and black. (He did 
not think the seventh color, purple, to be a “‘pure”’ color, since for him it was 
only a ‘‘more splendid” mixture than the other “mixed” colors like brown, grey, 
and others.” Therefore it is parallel to a half-step.) But usually these analogies 
and correspondences had no practical end. Burney’s observation that piano and 
forte ‘“‘were found to be musical colours which had their shades as much as red or 
blue in painting’’!* is an aesthetic observation with no further practical conse- 
quence, at least in his own non-symbolical age. Nor was another statement by 
Burney, that discord is necessary in music because “‘it seems as much the essence 
of music, as shade is of painting”’!® to lead to any significant result; as neither was 
John Gunn’s insistence that variety in music is like chiaroscuro in painting.”° 
But Burney’s ideas and Avison’s too were precedents for William Jones’ conten- 
tion that harmony is like color in painting. Unlike Burney, however, Jones saw a 
consequence to this idea: He used this analogy to explain that it is color in both 
of these arts which appeals to the ignorant, instead of drawing, design, and man- 
ner.” Thus one discovers a bit of theoretical evidence for the change in taste 
which occurred between the 18th and the 19th centuries. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, color in painting and harmony in music were thought to be easy to grasp, 
so much so that these are what the ignorant notice first in the arts. But in the 
nineteenth century, color and harmony were themselves the objects of experi- 
mentation, so that from Turner to Picasso and from Beethoven to Schoenberg 
there are experiments in the very aspect of painting and music formerly held in 
low esteem. 


14 Op. cit., pp. 21-28. The order of these parallels is mine. My rearrangement is meant 
to show the underlying rationale. 

16 Bk. I, Pt. 2, Prob. 3. 

16 Harmonics, or the Philosophy of Musical Sounds, Second Edition (London, 1759). 

17 Annual Register (1763), p. 192. 

18 The Present State of Music in Germany . . . , 2 vols. (London, 1773), I, 94. 

19 The Present State of Music in France and Italy (London, 1771), p. 152. 

20 The Art of Playing the German Flute (London, 1793), p. 26. 

21 Op. cit., Introduction, p. iv. 
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Avison was one of the few people in the eighteenth century who disliked 
Handel. Even more unusual, he was one of the few who admired the musical form 
called the fugue. (Burney did not admire it: He called it a ‘““Republican-kind”’ of 
composition, truly a damning judgment from a Church-and-King man.) Avison 
compared fugues, for him the most noble and diffuse of compositions, with his- 
torical painting, which had for centuries held the respect and high esteem of both 
painters and lovers of painting. The fugue and historical painting, Avison said, 
contain the “chief excellencies of all the other species” and admit “many superior 
beauties.” It is hard to see that Avison was approving of these forms for any 
reasons other than taste or convention. Both were forms which had been gener- 
ally approved of in the past. 

Certainly he was not comparing them in terms of imitation or expression. And 
he might have done so, because he was interested in such theories. Other writers 
did so for him, however, and it seemed obvious to many of them that as an imita- 
tive art, painting is superior to music. Daniel Webb compared music and painting 
with respect to their ability to express the passions. Here Webb found music to 
be superior, though Sir John Hawkins insisted that imitation belongs more to 
poetry and painting than to music, with the difference that painting zs an imita- 
tive art, while poetry merely resembles painting in many respects, its greatest 
power lying in an exhibition of the “internal constitution of man.”** Webb’s 
notion touched upon expression, whereas Hawkins’ assumed that imitation must 
be realistic and materialistic. But to Webb imitation could be of the internal; 
and music, he thought, can carry this on in an unusual fashion: music catches 
“the movements of passion,’’ he wrote, “as they spring from the soul; painting 
waits until they rise into action, or determine in character; but poetry, as she 
possesses the advantages of both, so she enters at will into the province of either, 
and her imitation embraces at once the movement and the effect.’ And so it 
appears that the “‘correspondences”’ between the arts were thought, at least by 
a few writers, to exist not only because of the structure of the universe, which was 
thought to be a kind of tissue of correspondences, but also because in discussing 
the arts it was necessary to refer to a kind of aesthetic teleology. While such a 
teleology might seem rationally and logically stated when it was said of literature 
that it must instruct and/or delight, it had to be approached from a broader view 
when all of the “polite” arts were under examination. Then it was necessary to 
suppose that the aim of all of the arts is the expression of the passions. 


MUSIC AND POETRY 


Avison was the man in the 18th century who most carefully went into detail 
about the correspondences between music and the plastic arts, and though 
Daniel Webb was the first writer to use the word correspondences in the title of a 
book, he limited his field of vision to the expressive relationships between the 


22 Op. cit., p. 75. 

23 A General History of the Science and Practice of Music, New Edition, 2 vols. (London, 
1875), I, xiv. 

24 Observations on the Correspondence between Poetry and Music in Miscellanies (London, 
1802), p. 179. 
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sound-arts of poetry and music as they imitate the passions. This was, in fact, 
the conventional thing to do in his age, when poetry was thought to be the highest 
of the arts, the most delightful, the most intellectual, and the most useful. This 
position was maintained at the end of the century by Uvedale Price, who thought 
of poetry and sculpture as addressed entirely to the imagination and passions, 
and of painting and music as addressed to the organs of sight and hearing as 
producing pleasures merely sensual.”* The former pair, Price said, require order 
and regularity and the latter pair wild and irregular variety. Thus Price held, as 
had many of his predecessors from ancient times to his own day, that poetry and 
sculpture are highest in the chain of being of the arts, since music is, as it was 
thought, the handmaiden of poetry as sculpture is the model for painters. And 
as the highest of the arts, these should have the highest of aesthetic virtues, 
order and regularity. The correspondence between poetry and music, one must 
then suppose, is a parallelism between the greater and the lesser. 

Poetry was the chief ornament of the gentleman. It could delight him in de- 
scriptions of the city or of the kind of nature with which the gentleman was most 
familiar, that of his own country retreat, his own estate. It could instruct him 
about “human nature,” of the decorously human, of course. It could instruct in 
science—that is, in learning—and its highest work in this area was philosophical. 
It could instruct in the generalized truisms which are the staples of the classics. 
It could be useful too for correcting the “abuses” of society, so that in an age 
where everything that was was right, there was still room for satire, which dealt out 
abuse, to be sure, but only in terms of poetic justice. Poetry was a delight, a 
mode of instruction, and a weapon. And the truth about poetry might apply in a 
parallel way to the other arts: From Ovid and from Robert Lowth’s De Sacra 
Poest Hebraeorum (1753), Webb took two quotations as prefaces to his own book, 
the one suggesting that if poetry harmonizes or “corresponds” with the nervous 
system, so do the other arts;?* and the other suggesting that all of the arts are 
delightful not only for their appeal to the ear and the eye, but also for the ideas 
they contain.” 

But neither the human nervous system nor ideas were stressed when parallels 
were drawn. Attention was focused on the elements of poetry and music which 
were the same or similar. Greater theoretical, if not scientific, depth was at- 
tempted in an effort to find the element of “‘subject”’ in both of these arts. But 
from one end of the 18th century to the other these were the correspondences 
most frequently recognized: 


1. Poetry and music are arts of sound in time, or, as Erasmus Darwin summar- 
ized this point of view, both use pitch, measure, and time.?* Broken down, the 
elements of this observation were variously stated by various writers: 


25 Essays on the Picturesque as Compared with the Sublime and Beautiful, 3 vols. (London, 
1810), I, 110. 

26 Concordant carmina nervis. 

27 Carminis suavitas, numerique, non solum ad aurium delectationem compositi, sed ad 
res ipsas exprimendos, omnemque animi natum concitandum efficaces. 

28 The Botanic Garden, Fourth Edition, 2 vols. (London, 1799), Pt. II, interlude 3: II, 
172-178. 
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a. Poetry and music both use pitches (Sir William Jones).?° 

b. Poetry and music both use measure (William Mason, who thought that 
the accented note in a bar or measure is similar to the accented syllable of 
a word, as did Rousseau, who believed that the rhythms of verse and music 
should ‘“‘speak the same things”); loosely defined, meter and versification 
in poetry (such as accent, rhythm, pause, and cadence) are found too in 
music so that, as William Mason said, music becomes thereby “equally 
with Poetry, an object of criticism.’ See also William Jones.*! 

. A break or pause or caesura in poetry corresponds to a rest in music (Mor- 
ley, who in the 17th century compared signs to rests in music; Hildebrande 
Jacob; John Gunn) ;* pauses in the reading of verse, William Mason indi- 
cated, are similar to rests in music, half-cadences to colonsand semi-colons, 
and full cadences to periods.* 


2. Stanzas in poetry (made up of syllables, pauses, and verses) are analogous to 


a “musical strain” (made up of notes, bars, and passages “‘in a certain propor- 
tion”—Mason); William Jones expressed a similar analogy somewhat differ- 
ently: the paragraphing of poetry is like “‘connexions” in music. 


As with parallels between music and architecture, and music and painting, 


those drawn between music and literature were divided between considerations 
of the materials of the two arts, which have been given above, and principles in- 
volving organization and composition: 


z 


The matter of poetry is similar to harmony (Hildebrande Jacob, who thought 
that harmony, the essence of music, is the dress or clothing of poetry; William 
Jones; Webb, who thought that the “‘sole aim of versification is harmony”’; 
Tartini by way, in England, of Stillingfleet).** Here is a correspondence of uni- 
versal impingements: the harmony of music and verse is a state of being re- 
flecting universal harmony. 


. Style in poetry is loosely similar to musical expression (William Jones).*® 
. There is a similarity between subject in music and that in poetry (Charles 


Avison: “The Term Subject, [or Fugue or Air] is, in a musical Sense, what the 
word Subject likewise implies in Writing. The term A7zr in some cases, in- 
cludes the Manner of handling or carrying on the Subject’’; Alexander Mal- 
colm, earlier in the century, used the word subject somewhat differently: In 


29 ‘Essay on the Arts Commonly called Imitative,’’ The Works of Sir William Jones, 


6 vols. (London, 1799), IV, 554. 


30 The Works of William Mason, 4 vols. (London, 1811), III, 291-292. 
31 Op. cit., pp. 42-48. 
32 Thomas Morley, A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke (London, 1937), 


. 178; Jacob, Of the Sister Arts: An Essay (London, 1734), p. 25; Gunn, p. 26. 


33 Loc. cit. 
34 Mason, loc. cit.; Jones, pp. 42-43. 
35 Jacob, p. 4; Webb, Miscellanies, p. 103; Benjamin Stillingfleet, The Principles and Power 


of Harmony (London, 1771). There is of course a long history of advice about how music and 
poetry are related and about how words are to be set to music. Stillingfleet, pp. 66-68, and 
Mason, III, 352-356, contain examples of principles enunciated time after time from the 
Middle Ages to the 20th century. 


36 Op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
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literature it is “some Person or Thing the Discourse is referred to .. .”’ and in 
music it is a musical thing which ‘‘demands a special Regard to it in all the 
other Notes of the Song. . .’’).%” 

. Both literature and music represent a “progress” in time (Archibald Alison, 
who thought that the effect of a musical composition resembles the progress 
of an oration [as compared with ordinary speech] because interest must always 
be kept alive; if one could imagine that the musical sounds one hears are an 
immediate expression of the performer’s emotion, then the effect of music 
“might be conceived, in some measure, to approach the effect of eloquence 
A 


MUSIC AND DANCING 


Further speculation about the correspondences between music and poetry was 
confined in the 18th century to the relation of these two arts to dancing, all 
three of which, it was frequently supposed, were allied in ancient times. Rousseau 
called dancing, as well as music and poetry, a kind of language,*® and an anony- 
mous writer in a work called the Polite Arts thought that these arts are three 
ways in which men express themselves: in words, in tones, and in gesture. Tone 
of voice and gesture are more natural than words: speech instructs and convinces 
and is the organ of reason, whereas tone and gesture move, win, and persuade, 
and are organs of the heart. If speech expresses the passions by naming them, 
tone and gesture go directly to the heart and serve as the “Dictionary of simple 
Nature” whose design is to move the Soul: they are expressions of human nature 
itself rather than of mankind. According to this writer, all arts should have cer- 
tain qualities in common: namely, clarity, propriety, novelty, decorum, delicacy, 
and simplicity.*° Thus the correspondence between music, poetry, and dancing 
exists as a matter of aesthetic quality and character, as a matter of principles 
governing all of the arts, whatever materials they may use. 

The fact is that few writers made comparisons between music and dance even 
though writers like Tartini (by way of Stillingfleet) said that they go together.” 
Adam Smith saw a physiological similarity between them since, to his way of 
thinking, they are the arts from which men get pleasure after their physical needs 
are satisfied. Rhythm and time, or measure, he thought, connect the two arts, 
music being a succession of sounds and dancing a succession of steps, gestures, 
and motions. Dancing was superior to music, he thought, in the clear expression 
of meaning. On the other hand, music and poetry are independent arts, whereas 
dancing is not. This Smith explained by the fact, as he saw it, that measure 
and rhythm are more easily apprehended through the ear than through the eye 
and that therefore dancing demands music as an accompaniment to it.” 


87 Avison, ‘‘Advertisement”’; Alexander Malcolm, A Treatise of Musick, Speculative, 
Practical, and Historical (Edinburgh, 1721), p. 266. 

38 Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste (New York, 1830), pp. 149-150. 

39 A Dictionary of Music, translated from the French by William Waring (London, 1770), 
article: ‘“‘Opera.”’ 

40 (London, 1749), pp. 49-51 and 57-59. 

4t Op. cit., pp. 98-99. 

4 Essays on Philosophical Subjects (London and Edinburgh, 1795), pp. 149 and 151-152. 
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THE PROBABLE “SYSTEM”? OF CORRESPONDENCES 


The parallels drawn in 18th century British aesthetic theory between the arts 
had no relationship to what Goethe called the Andersstrebung of the arts. The 
materials of the arts and the principles of composition which the arts shared 
may have much in common, but it was never recommended in the 18th century 
that the arts should attempt to burst their confines and take over one another’s 
territories and functions. Despite the support which it is sometimes claimed that 
Newton, James Beattie, and Rousseau gave to the idea of synaesthesia, the 18th 
century thought it best to see the correspondences between the arts but at the 
same time to delimit the province of each art. The “system” of correspondences 
was never clearly defined, but since the arts have parallel characteristics and 
indeed some materials in common (music and poetry especially), the system had 
interlocking as well as parallel parts. 

If one may make a synthetic “restoration” of a system which was never 
clearly defined just as the archeologist makes a restoration of buildings and whole 
cities, great parts of which are lost, the results of the theory of the correspond 
ence between music and the sister arts are something like this: 


1. The universal or cosmic point of view: Harmony and order are over everything. 
The arts, separate but parallel, have harmony with each and therefore par- 
take of the universal structure of things; sometimes the arts in combination 
(songs, operas) achieve this harmony too. 

. The aesthetic point of view: the polite arts as embodying the beautiful: 
a. Their aim: expression (not imitation); styles (the tender, the pathetic, etc.) 
b. Their principles: symmetry 

proportion 
composition 

. The perceptual point of view: 

a. Time and space: music and architecture, music and the dance 
b. Sound and color: music and painting 
c. Sound and sound: music and poetry and/or oratory 

. The point of view of individual art-works (their elements): 
Literature Painting Music 
plot, ‘‘design”’ design melody 
versification, diction color harmony (musical) 

eines ae or “design” (argument in outline) plus 

versification and diction 

Painting: design and color 

Music: melody and harmony 

Literature: principal subject (idea or emotion) 

Painting: principal “figure” ies ee of composition 

Music principal emotion (melodic idea) 


produce4 expression 


One sees in this system of correspondences some interesting consequences. The 
universal view was that harmony exists in everything (everything which is, is 
right). Then it must seem that musical harmony reflects in miniature this univer- 
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sal harmony. Musical harmony is so named because it reflects a quality in the 
the universe; it is not universal harmony which is named after musical harmony. 

One notices, as a second marked aspect of the system of correspondences, that 
plot in narrative, “design” or argument in philosophical poems, plot in drama, 
and design in painting are thought to correspond to melody in music. But this cor- 
respondence is inexact for two reasons, the first by virtue of the creative process 
implied by this correspondence, and the second by virtue of the artistic facts. 
The creative process implied is clearly that of the craftsman who decides to write 
a drama, a narrative poem, or a philosophical work and begins by deciding on 
his plot or “argument” first. Did not Aristotle call the poet a constructor of 
plots? But this process does not apply to the musical constructor. His ‘“‘plot”’ is 
not the melody, but the “form’’: rondo, sonata, minuet, and so forth. His melody 
if he really “plots” it as a poet decides upon the “argument” and as the painter 
draws his design, is composed in keeping with the predetermined form. Of course 
the process by which painters made pictures, drawing the design first and then 
filling in the colors, supports the correspondence of design with literary plot. 
But melody is out of place in these parallels. Why then was it placed there? Be- 
cause of the 18th century love of monophony, single melody, which was simple 
and clear, and in sharp contrast to the “learned” quality of polyphony. Taste 
therefore determined the outlines of this correspondence. But there is a further 
matter: Plot, design (of people and things), and melody are what the arts are 
about. The correspondence is based on artistic content. What happens, then, to the 
conventional notion that the arts of the 18th century were dominated by con- 
siderations of form? If form was so important, why are no forms mentioned in 
these correspondences? Probably, for one reason, because forms like the drama 
are not related to music except in a metaphorical sense (therefore the idea of 
Tovey that the sonata form is dramatic, similar to the notion of writers like T.S. 
Eliot that poetry must be dramatic). Music is drama only in forms of musical 
drama. But at the same time there is a further question: May it not be true that 
18th century artists were just as interested in content as were 19th century 
writers, but that they revealed this interest in formalized ways? In other words, 
the form itself was less important than the content, but the form by reason of 
its standardized and conventional nature did not stand in the way of an under- 
standing of the content? Of course much 18th century artistic content was stand- 
ardized and conventional too, and we touch upon questions only on the pe- 
riphery of our subject. 

A third significant aspect of the theory of correspondences has been mentioned: 
the parallel between versification and diction, color, and harmony. Now these 
were thought to be inferior to plot, design, and melody. Sometimes they were 
called the “expression,” as if they were applied after the important work was 
done, as if they were the chocolate coating for the instructional pill. These were 
not thought inessential in a way, but essential only as characters are necessary 
to bring out the plot. So versification makes the content pleasant, color enhances 
the drawing, and harmony gives a similar advantage to melody. After all, plots 
do not need versification, nor do drawings need color, nor do melodies need har- 
mony. But again the parallel is inexact: melody as 18th century writers thought 
of it (and as later 19th and 20th century writers were to think of it) was tune, 
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that is, melody supported by a harmony, whether that harmony is sounded or not. 
Thus a tune sung without the harmonic accompaniment is sung against a sug- 
gested, understood, or implied harmonic background. There are melodies of 
course which are not based upon the system of musical harmony developed in 
Europe, but these are not tunes, and I am not sure that 18th century writers 
would even have called them melodies. This is because melody meant tune to 
them, and in a tune, unfortunately for the correspondence, the basic harmony is 
part of the melody itself, so that the question about the order in which melody 
and harmony are written (Does the composer get the melody first and then find 
the harmony or vice versa?) becomes a musical version of the question of the hen 
and the egg. In any event, the harmony is not “applied,” as color and versifica- 
tion are applied. And even if it were, harmony, like color and versification and 
like the second-rate matter of character in drama, became more important even, 
as more expressive and suggestive, in 19th century artistic activity than melody, 
or design, or plot, so that today one knows well “atmospheric” works and pro- 
gram-music made up of tone-color, paintings made with paint applied directly 
rather than with paint applied to a clear drawing, and plays which are without 
plot in the Aristotelian sense because they are about the psychological problems 
of individuals. 

The fourth conclusion for the notion of correspondences was that the aim of 
the polite arts is expression, not imitation. One notices that plot plus versification 
and diction, design plus color, melody plus harmony, each pair in its way pro- 
duces expression. The word imitation loses its importance in theories involving 
all of the arts. Or at any rate it loses the usual semantic characteristics attributed 
to it. That expression was held to the teleological aim of the arts is clear from the 
complex of ideas centering around still another “correspondence,” that between 
music and language. These two phenomena have parallels, it was thought, not 
only because of their ‘‘aesthetic surface”’ or the principles of composition applied 
to both, but chiefly because they have a common origin, the inner lives of human 
beings. 

MUSIC AND LANGUAGE 


Kant called music a language of the emotions, and Hegel called it a language 
of sentiment. The statements in ancient literature and history which make simi- 
lar assertions have been repeated so often that they hardly need retelling.* The 
history of western thought also is full of statements linking music with the emo- 
tions, merely human ones during the eighteenth century, and even mystical, 
transcendental, or metaphysical ones during the Romantic Movement. In the 
eighteenth century, Rousseau in France, Marpurg and Mattheson in Germany, 
Burney in England, several empirical philosophers in Scotland, all agreed that 
music is a moving art. And in the nineteenth century Kierkegaard, Schumann, 
and Wagner thought of it as a language of feelings. Schopenhauer, Pater, and, 
in this century, writers like Conrad and philosophers like Croce in their different 
ways spoke of it as a kind of illumination through emotion. 

Anticipated by Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch, and prepared for by the 17th 


43 There is a sufficiently complete account in Irmgard Otto, “Von sonderbarer Wiir- 
ckung und Krafft der Musik,’’ Die Musik, XXIX (1937), 625-630. 
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century philosopher Descartes, the 18th century theory of music as comparable 
to language has a certain consistency and even a certain logic as such theories go. 
The outlines of the theory can be stated in two questions, to which I shall give 
answers from the works of 18th century European thinkers. 

1. As a language, is music more or less artificial than language itself, and how 
does history support the answer? 

One writer in 18th century Britain said that music speaks in tones,“ and an- 
other characterized the modern, as compared with the ancient, musical language 
as “the most true and exact, and liable to the fewest defects, obscurities and am- 
biguities’’** of all languages. Dr. Charles Burney called music an ‘expressive and 
intelligible” language to “‘all whose ears and hearts are obedient to its vibra- 
tions.’’“* These statements have the germs of a theory of music: that it is a lan- 
guage, that as such it is in a high state of development, that it is understood by 
the heart rather than by the mind, and that the physical vibrations of which it 
is composed influence not only the ears, which receive sound, but also the heart. 
If music, then, is a language of the heart, how is it related to language itself? 

According to one of the two dominant 18th century theories about the origin 
of language, music has little connection with language, if any. Though language 
is both expressive and meaningful, it was thought to be rational in origin: When 
God made the world He told Adam what the animals around him were called. 
According to another version of the same theory, God gave Reason to man, and 
with this Reason man himself invented language. One notices that both versions 
of the rationalistic theory of the origin of language have to do with nouns, with 
the names of objects, and both versions suggest that the origin of language was 
intellectual and deliberate, that it came about, indeed, when God created the 
Great Chain of Being. Now, man as a creature on one pretty definite point on 
the scale of being has certain characteristics peculiar to himself. He may not, as 
Pope pointed out, have a microscopic eye, but then he is not a fly. He does have 
language, however. And for human beings language is a universal, something 
always known to exist as part of man, among the highest and the lowest, and 
everyone understands at least one version of it. On the other hand the “Polite 
Arts’ are not universal, it was thought; only “the polite’? among people have 
the time, the ability, and the training to understand them. But language 7s a 
universal, known to all men from time immemorial, and therefore not subject 
to change and historical study except for the superficial and accidental qualities 
it carries with it as a permanent aspect of human life. Music was therefore seldom 
thought by 18th century writers to be a universal language. During the Roman- 
tic Movement, markedly with Wackenroder and Hegel, it took on characteristics 
of the Absolute, but observation alone could tell anyone in the eighteenth 
century that music was not universally appreciated in Europe, or in any single 
country of Europe. It was not always admired and respected even by learned 
men, though many of them gave it a kind of recognition when it accompanied 


44 Anon., The Polite Arts, p. 54. 

46 John Jortin, A Letter to the Author [Charles Avison] Concerning the Music of the An- 
cients, published with Avison. Separate pagination, p. 14. 

46 History, II, 534. 
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words. God in His greatness and plenitude gave language to men. Music was a 
lesser creation. 

The static view of creation underlying the rationalist view of language and its 
origins was in process of being displaced in the eighteenth century, partly for 
reasons of a desire for change, partly because observation of man as he is and of 
his languages as they were showed up the inadequacy of the theory as descriptive 
of linguistic fact, and partly because in the original idea of a Perfect, self-suffi- 
cient God who condescended to create less perfect beings there was a fundamental 
contradiction. The question was why a self-sufficient God should have created 
man in the first place. The contradiction was avoided by the positing of another 
kind of God, one not self-sufficient or absolute, but one requiring the existence 
of other beings, a God whose manifestation is in the diversity of creatures (not 
merely in a completeness of the scale of all possible types) existing ina temporal 
order. This is the God defined by Schelling,” the God of Romantic philosophers 
in general. This is God as World-Spirit, as Time-Force, as Evolution; this is a 
dynamic, historical God realizing Himself through a world undergoing change. 
_ Aminor corollary of such a concept of God and of reality, of God as Becoming, 
was the conviction that language changes and progresses and that expression pre- 
ceded communication in human experience, that music preceded language in the 
experience of the human race. Twentieth century scholars like Jesperson and Mrs. 
Langer“ tell us that voice-play preceded song, which preceded speech, though 
song may never have been used for purposes of communication. They were an- 
ticipated by James Burnett, Lord Monboddo, a Scottish judge and anthropolo- 
gist, who in his Of the Origin and Progress of Language (1773-1792) said that sing- 
ing was at one time more natural to man than speech and that, indeed, language 
is not natural at all; it is as artificial as the political state, and an acquired habit 
required by the political state.” 

Music, according to Monboddo, is more natural than speech. Thus, if language 
is a symbol of the rationality of man, music is a symbol of his affective existence. 
According to the rationalist view of language, naturalness involves reason and 
universality, and therefore language must be natural and music artificial. But 
according to the developmental view of language, naturalness involves what 
came first. If the expressive powers of human beings existed before the develop- 
ment of reason, speech itself is artificial and unnatural.®® As if to stress the 
“naturalness” of music, Wilhelm von Humboldt called man a species of singing 


47 Untersuchung tiber des Wesen der menschlichen Fretheit (1809) in (Friedrich Wilhelm) 
Schellings Werke, ed. A. Weiss, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1907), III, 499. 

48 Otto Jesperson, Language: Its Nature, Development and Origin (London, 1922), p. 420; 
Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), p. 128. 

49 These ideas are dispersed through Pt. I, Bk. I, Ch. 15; Pt. I, Bk. III, Chs. 3 and 5; 
Pt. I, Bk. I, Ch. 1. 

50 For a discussion of the theory of the’ unnaturalness of language as propounded by 
Rousseau and Lord Monboddo and its relationship to the Great Chain of Being, see Love- 
joy, p. 235. See also Lovejoy’s ‘“‘The Supposed Primitivism of Rousseau’s Discourse on 
Inequality,” Modern Philology, XXI (1923), 165-186, and his ‘‘“Monboddo and Rousseau,”* 
tbid., XXX (1933), 275-296. 
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creature,*! and the Italian Vico in 1725 suggested similar ideas. John Gunn 
seemed to follow Monboddo. All suggested that musical expression preceded 
speech and that, indeed, in ancient days speech was merely articulation in 
music. And all suggested that in a universe undergoing an unfolding process, 
language was born out of music. 

Such a view suggested that language itself is in process of change and that its 
origins are not rationalistic, but emotional. To be sure, there was nothing exactly 
novel in such conclusions. Aristotle knew of the importance of language as a dis- 
course of the passions.** And in Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura is one of the earliest 
statements in western literature about the emotional source of language: “. . . 
what is so wonderful in this business,’ Lucretius writes, “if the human race, 
having active voices and tongues, could distinguish . . . things by varying sounds 
to suit varying feelings? seeing that dumb animals, seeing that even wild beasts 
of all kinds are wont to utter sounds different and varying when they are in fear 
and pain, and when now joy begins to glow.’’™ It was necessary in a rationalistic 
age to emphasize the fact that language was not given, but that it grows. Wilhelm 
von Humboldt held language to be not merely a means of exchange for purposes 
of communication, but an energia or activity, and Herder (Abhandlung wiber den 
Ursprung der Sprache, 1772) wrote about language as expression. The emotions, 
or, as they were called in the fashion of the eighteenth century, the passions, cre- 
ated what reason could not invent (but of course could use). In France, Diderot 
stressed the emotional origins of all of the arts; the origins of the arts and of lan- 
guage in sense perception; and the source of language in nature itself, that is, in 
experience, not in a generalized or artificial idealization of nature. 

Thus it was that in the 1750’s with Rousseau in France and in the 1770’s with 
Herder in Germany and Monboddo in Scotland, music and language were said 
to have intimate connections in history, that music probably preceded language, 
and that language had its source, as did music, in the human need for expression. 
To Rousseau all art was an overflow of feelings and passions. In the Nowvelle 
Héloise he expressed the ideal of ‘‘characteristic art,’”’ art both expressive and for- 
mative, art created by emotions sifted through forms demanding immediate 
attention.®® And to Rousseau, as also to Goethe, music was the Ur-element, the 
element which expresses as language both expresses and states. 

The rational theory of language which allowed for no connections between 
music and language was based on the notion that human nature is always the 
same and that language is chiefly referential and communicative in character. 
But the theory of language which allowed for connections between music and 
language as historical phenomena was based in part on an evolutionary concep- 

51 Die sprachphilosophischen Werke Wilhelm von Humboldts, ed. Steinthal (Berlin, 1884), 

. 289. 

52 Op. cit., p. 27. 

53 On Interpretation, 1. 16a3-6 and 2. 1627-29. For a discussion of Aristotle’s conception 
of language, see the article by that name by Richard McKeon in Classical Philology, Octo- 
ber 1946, and January 1947, reprinted in Critics and Criticism, ed. R. S. Crane (Chicago, 
1952), pp. 176-231. 

54 Bk. V, tr. by W. H. D. Rouse, Loeb Classical Library. 

55 Cf. Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man (New Haven, 1951), pp. 141-142. 
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tion of human history, and in part on the theory that language is not only refer- : 
ential, but also expressive. Just as Rousseau saw the lights of man, both moral 
and intellectual, as attained through a long slow process, by means primarily of 
“environmental necessities working upon an originally dormant capacity for the 
exercise of intelligence’’®* so he thought that language grew in the same way. 
Necessity and gradual progress through natural causes brought about what God 
did not create at the beginning of the world. 

It is important to note, however, that music does not fare much better as to 
reputation among the developmental thinkers than among the rationalists. It 
seems to have exerted a great influence in history, but it is in one respect no 
“higher” than language. Among rationalistic thinkers, priority of occurrence 
meant a kind of completion of type;*” but among the evolutionists the contrary 
was supposed to be true: Human history is “a slow, painful ascent from animal- 
ity, to savagery, to the life of a rational and social being’’:** this was the thesis 
of both Monboddo and Rousseau; and Rousseau, like his contemporary Condor- 
cet, probably adopted from Turgot, another contemporary, the idea of perfecti- 
bility. Language was clearly closer to the perfection of the human type than 
music; indeed, since music preceded language, it accompanied less civilized pe- 
riods in the history of mankind. There is no inconsistency between this opinion 
and Rousseau’s often-repeated one that music serves men best in conjunction 
with words. The less civilized merely accompanies and is subservient to the more 
civilized. The more natural, the less civilized: this, it was thought, is music. The 
more artificial, the more recent in human history, the more civilized: this is 
language. 

2. What are the characteristics of music and language as expressive mediums, and 
what is the relationship, if any, between them? 

Clearly the birth of language was out of vocal music, not instrumental. The 
mechanical and compositional aspects of instrumental music had correspondences 
with the other arts, to be sure. And while the existence of instrumental music 
could not be denied, by certain literary men it was deplored. The result was a 
division of music into two “proper” types. Rousseau called them the natural 
(or sensuous: that is, instrumental) and the imitative (that which, like poetry, 
arouses the passions). The natural, it will be noted, is inferior to the imitative. 
To use Monboddo’s terminology, the natural is inferior to the artificial (vocal 
music). Francis Hutcheson expressed the same view, as Plato did in the Laws and 
the Republic. The orientalist Sir William Jones discarded the classical divisions 
of music into the celestial and earthly, the divine and human, the active and the 
contemplative, ‘‘the intellective and oratorical,” divisions he thought were based 
on metaphors. The real distinction, he said, is between music of sound and music 


56 Lovejoy, ‘“‘The Supposed Primitivism of Rousseau’ reprinted in Essays in the History 
of Ideas (Baltimore, 1948), p. 24. Rousseau was probably following Diderot (Apologie de 
l’Abbé de Prades, 1752, and Pensées sur l’interpretation de la nature, 1754). 

57 | the first inventors of any art or science, provided they have brought it to per- 
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takers are to build. Thus, in Epic Poetry, no man ought to dispute the authority of Homer. 
...” John Dryden, Preface to Albion and Albanius (1685). 

58 Lovejoy, ‘“Monboddo and Rousseau,’”’ Essays, p. 42. 
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of the passions.®® Vocal music is superior to instrumental music because it is 
more rational: with this the rationalist could agree, but so could Rousseau, who 
thought of vocal music in two ways, as inarticulate expression in primitive times 
and as articulate expression in civilized times, the latter of course being superior. 
From the beginning of the century to the end the cry was the same: The decay 
of modern music is due to the separation of poetry and music.®® When alone, 
music is mere sound; music not subservient to Reason is ‘‘a mere delight of 
Sense”’; “modern’”’ music, as different from ancient, is no more than mere fiddling; 
music gives a mechanical pleasure that cannot arouse emotions of either beauty 
or sublimity; the music of instruments is popular because people prefer sound to 
sense. Vicesimus Knox thought that though music which goes no further than 
the ear may be “elegant to a high degree, it yet contributes to imbecility.”’® And 
to use the term “artificial music” for instrumental music, as was frequently done, 
was to express disapproval, just as Monboddo in calling language and men’s po- 
litical institutions artificial was showing approval. 

As the rationalist demanded reason in art, the ‘“developmental’’ thinker found 
expression. But if music—that is, unarticulated expression in sound—preceded 
speech, there are differences between them even though expression is their com- 
mon aim. Richard Payne Knight pointed out that they differ as do the division 
and interruption of tones (articulation) and an “undulating flow” of tones.® Lord 
Monboddo said that music cannot be without melody and rhythm whereas 
language can be without either.“ Thomas Twining, 18th century translator 
of Aristotle, found an analogy between the melody and rhythm of music and 
those of speech. Harmony, he thought, has less relation to sentiment than does 
melody, and the intervals of melody, appearing as they do in succession, have a 
closer resemblance to speech than do those of harmony.* 

But much more important than these comparisons between music and speech 
was the theory that the expressive power of both speech and music comes from 
the human voice itself. For centuries people have supposed that the human voice 


59 Works, IV, 556. The classical divisions of music were indeed metaphors drawn from 
the Platonic distinction between the One and the Many, from the distinction between music 
as hidden structure (music as physics and mathematical number) and music as design. 

60 Op. cit., passim. Even in a Latin motet, Brown as an Anglican and anti-Papist insisted, 
sound is separated from sense because the audience cannot understand the language (p. 
208). 

61 “Qn Music as an Amusement,’’ Essays Moral and Literary, 9th ed., 3 vols. (London, 
1878), II, 108. 

6 An Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, 4th ed. (London, 1808), pp. 47-49. 

8 Op. cit., Pt. IV, Bk. I, Ch. 17. Monboddo is of course using the word melody in the tech- 
nical sense. By rhythm he means meter, since of course all speech has rhythm, but not regu- 
larity of stress. 
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passions. Melody saps them of their vitality’’: Rameau, 1754, quoted in Hermann Scherchen, 
The Nature of Music, tr. by William Man [Chicago, 1950].) 
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is a kind of ideal of tonal character. Descartes thought it the most agreeable of 
all sounds to “our spirits,” an opinion with which most 18th century writers con- 
curred. Even today pianists are supposed to make melodies “sing,” and some 
sentimentalists prefer the violin above all instruments because it is the closest 
in character of all instruments to the human voice. When Lord Kames explained 
that the emotions raised by instruments have no objects, whereas those raised 
by vocal music do,* he seemed to be echoing a commonplace of the Middle Ages, 
that Musica id est ars cantandi, a commonplace agreed to in the Renaissance by 
the composer Byrd; and in the eighteenth century by Scottish writers like Blair, 
Alison, James Beattie, Monboddo, and Kames; and by English writers like 
Burney.® In an anonymous work called the Lyric Muse (1768) there is a chapter 
called “On the Superiority of the Human Voice over all Instruments,” and the 
burden of the chapter is well expressed by the cry of Rousseau: “Happy is it 
always when a flowing and flexible melody never ceases to unite itself to the 
natural exigencies of language.”’®’ But it must be repeated that the expressive 
character of vocal music comes not only from the clearness of meaning of the 
words, but also from the intrinsic expressive character of the tones of the human 
voice, from the tones, that is, not from the thoughts expressed or the objects 
named. 

David Hume said that “Effects will always correspond to causes. . .”’®* and 
the emotional effects resulting from speech and music will be similar in both, it 
was thought, since the tones of the human voice and those of music are analogous. 
Corresponding or the same pitches and rhythms in both arouse the same emo- 
tions: This is an opinion of which 18th century thought is full. It is the chief 
argument of Rousseau, and it can be found too in Diderot, the German poet K. 
W. Ramler, the German philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, and in Scottish and 
English writers. Archibald Alison explained that since certain sounds produce 
a disagreeable union and others an agreeable one, there is a relation between 
sounds “established by nature, which cannot be violated.’’®* Thus it was sup- 
posed that there is a certain universality in the expressive nature of sounds, a 
universality of intrinsic qualities. Hugh Blair wrote in the same vein, but stressed 
meaning: There will always be, he wrote, “‘a considerable connexion between the 
idea which is conveyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys. .. .’’”° 
Alison was even more explicit: If the relationship between the sounds of the human 
voice were to change, then the whole system of music would change.” The German 

85 Elements of Criticism, with the Author’s Last Corrections and Additions, 1st American 
from the 7th London ed., 2 vols. (Boston, 1796), I, 57. 

66 Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Philadelphia, 1884), Lecture 
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writer William Heinse tried to reduce these ideas to the absurd. Aiming specifi- 
cally at Rousseau, he maintains that music has an effect indeed, but that it is 
incorrect to attribute this effect to a common source for both music and language.” 
But Heinse’s influence was practically nil: He wrote his Musical Dialogues, ca. 
1776 or 1777, but no one published it until 1805. 

The very men who saw an analogy or correspondence between the sounds of 
music and those of the human voice would have been shocked if it had been 
suggested to them that they were saying that meaning is more than a recognition 
of signs and symbols, and that it is a matter in large part of significance or sug- 
gestion, though the significance cannot be named referentially and is not univer- 
sal. But it is exactly such ideas which are involved in the theory that music is a 
language of the emotions. On the basis of what was frequently written in the 
eighteenth century, it seems clear that there was no problem of the meaning of 
meaning. Meaning was quite simply that which could be clearly and intelligibly 
expressed in words. The concrete, the exact: these were admired. And because 
most educated people came from the same social classes, had similar educational 
backgrounds, and entertained almost identical philosophical assumptions, they 
supposed that meanings are exact, concrete, and “universal.”” But behind one’s 
surest convictions lie the devils of inconsistency and illogicality: The words 
music, natural, and artificial were used in different, sometimes in contradictory, 
ways. And when 18th century thinkers placed language higher than music in the 
scale of being because it was rational and “civilized,” and when at the same time 
they spoke of music as a language of the emotions, they involved themselves in a 
contradiction. The contradiction shows up in three ideas: 1) that recitative is a 
kind of speech-music; 2) that each language requires a kind of music suitable to 
it; and 3) that instrumental music too has a kind of meaning, though it is not the 
specific meaning of words-and-music. The first idea suggests that if music per se 
has no significance, there is no point in combining it with prose-speech. The 
second suggests that language signifies more than it states. And the third follows 
from the notion that the tones of the human voice are intrinsically expressive: 
So long as there is an analogy or correspondence between tones of instruments 
and those of the human voice, instrumental music is not meaningless. 

John Hughes called recitative a “kind of improved elocution,’””’ and Congreve 
said it was “a more tunable speaking” or “‘a kind of prose in music” because 
“{ts beauty consists in coming near to nature, and improving the natural accents 
of words by more pathetic and emphatical tones.’’* While Sir John Hawkins, 





development for centuries and which seemed finally to have been reduced to a system. He 
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friend and biographer of Dr. Johnson and a bitter rival of Burney as music 
historian, did not mention the naturalness of recitative, as Congreve did, he 
suggested that music itself has capabilities quite natural to it, though probably 
in a “transcendental” sense: He called recitative ‘‘a kind of prose in music,’’ one 
having a beauty of its own. Even recitative, he thought, has “‘very considerable” 
powers and, like music in general, charms which are “absolute and inherent.’”* 
Clearly, it was thought that music adds something to words, even in the prose 
of music called recitative, or why combine music and speech at all if rationality 
is achieved by speech anyway? 

But if music adds something to words, the words themselves too have char- 
acteristics which are not couched in rational and public common-sense terms. 
Early in the eighteenth century in England, Addison enunciated the principle 
that every language requires its own music, that an Italian speech requires 
Italian music and a French speech French music. In Spectator®® (April 5, 1711) 
he indicated that in Italian opera the transition from recitative to air is “more 
just”’ than is a similar transition in English operas, especially Purcell’s. The real 
fault, he found, was in the use of Italian recitative (that is, Italian music) with 
English words: The tone, or, as the French say, “the accent,’ of every nation in 
its everyday speech is different from that of every other nation. Tone, Addison 
wrote, means “the Sound of the whole Sentence.” Therefore, “the Recitative 
Music, in every Language, should be as different as the Tone or Accent of each 
Language; for otherwise what may properly express a Passion in one Language, 
will not do it in another.”” Addison compared Italian with English as expressive 
mediums: Tones of interrogation or admiration in Italian voices are not unlike 
tones of anger in English voices. The Englishman thinks that an Italian “quarrels 
with his Friend, when he only bids him Good-morrow.” This is the reason why 
Italian musicians do not think that Purcell’s tunes are adapted to his words, 
though for an Englishman they are: “both nations do not always express the 
same Passions by the same Sounds.” English speech requires English recitative: 
“‘A Composer should fit his Music to the Genius of the People.” Like Addison, 
Rousseau and other French writers thought that though words have a certain 
specificity as labels for meanings, yet accent in language implies that language 
is more than referential in aim, that each language has its own significance which 
defies translation.”® 

Then there was the question of the powers of instrumental music. Even in the 
Middle Ages, instrumental music was held in the same high regard as vocal, and 
in the Renaissance players of the lute were popular performers. Dryden, as 
thoroughly on the “literature” side of the question about the priority of com- 
poser or poet as any writer who ever lived, allowed for an emotional effect in 
instrumental music: In 1670 in his preface to Tyrannick Love he declared that 
the solemn music of the church which has no words is an inarticulate ‘“‘poesy.”’ 
During the 18th century there was a gradual turning towards the position, 
probably held long before it was expressed, that instrumental music too has 
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Poétique de la Musique (1781-1785) and Guillaume Villoteau, Recherches sur lV’analogie de la 
musique avec qui ont pour objet V’imitation de langage (1785). 
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meaning. Occasionally the existence of instrumental music was justified as a 
kind of experimental proving-ground for arriving at “a perfect scale of musical 
sounds,” whatever that might be. But by 1760 it was possible for a writer like 
John Mainwaring to say that neither vocal nor instrumental music is indebted 
to the other, and that instrumental music sometimes carries melodies meant to 
be sung.” Apparently instrumental music could in theory be accepted as a 
language of the emotions, just as Johann Sebastian Bach, if Albert Schweitzer is 
to be believed, treated it in practice. One of the first instances of a statement that 
music by itself does have meaning appeared in the anonymous Polite Arts (1749). 
The language of music is natural, said the writer, and “if I don’t understand it, 
Art has corrupted Nature, rather than mended it’’: Music should be judged in the 
same manner as a picture, for its clear meaning. To be sure, one cannot tell why 
he is pleased with a piece of music, but what, we are asked, does this mean? “If 
I feel, it matters not whether I express my Sensation by Words or otherwise.” 
There are great and delicate things, this writer claimed, which words cannot 
express.”® Music can have meaning, then, because it moves the heart. Archibald 
Alison doubted whether any words so powerfully affect us as a composition in 
sounds, Adam Smith took a similar position, Twining said that no man of true 
musical feeling ever complained of the lack of meaning in instrumental music, 
and his friend Burney held that some instrumental music is so good that it needs 
no words to explain its meaning.”® 

That it was frequently believed to have a meaning is certain from the use for 
instrumental music of the word thought in the partial translation into English of 
Animadversions on the Iliad of Homer by the Swiss philosopher and writer on 
aesthetics, J. G. Sulzer (1720-1779). One chapter is called ““A New Critical 
Examination of the word Thought, as applied to the Fine Arts, with Rules for 
judging of the Beauties of Painting, Music, and Poetry.” Sulzer said that when 
one hears a piece of music, he should fancy that he hears a man speaking in an 
unknown language: He should observe whether the ‘‘sounds express sentiments; 
whether they denote tranquillity or disturbance of mind, soft or violent, joyful 
or grievous affections; whether they express any character of the speaker; and 
whether the dialect be noble or mean... .’® Apart from the word affections, 
which here has a specialized meaning, one understands everything in Sulzer’s 
statement: Music, he suggests, is a language of emotions and is in its way per- 
fectly intelligible if one approaches it properly. Later, the concept of the thought, 
which Sulzer’s translator stretched to include anything which comes to mind, 
was taken up by certain English writers. The musician William Jones spoke of 
‘“‘undigested or ill-digested”’ thoughts in music which will produce no more effect 
than they do in oratory or poetry. Though the thoughts of music were commonly 
held to be found in melody, Jones held that even chords can be “‘new Ideas.’ 


7 Op. cit., pp. 183-184, note. 

78 Pp. 54 and 56. 

79 Alison, p. 151; Twining, p. 49, note s; Burney, History, I, 85. 

8° This chapter from Sulzer appeared in English translation in the Annual Register of 
1774, pp. 166-167. 

*! Op. cit., pp. 14 and 44. 
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William Mason, the poet, said that melody makes music intelligible and expres- 
sive and carries “the intellect of the ear (if the expression may be allowed).’’” 

In speaking, in their various ways, about the non-conceptual sounds of music 
as eminently expressive (in attributing expressive powers to recitative as apart 
from speech itself, to language as apart from language as communication of a 
“rational” type, and to instrumental music as embodying “thoughts” compa- 
rable to effects in poetry and oratory), 18th century thinkers relied upon two 
ideas which grew out of the question of the extent of human knowledge. The 
first was suggested by Locke and reinterpreted by Hume and Hartley; I mean 
the doctrine of the association of ideas. Music per se has expressive powers because 
it resembles the tones of the human voice: This is association by resemblance 
or correspondence. Hume says that a picture reminds us of the original; by 
analogy, he might have said, the tones of music remind one of the tones of the 
human voice. The second idea here touched upon is the favorite distinction 
among present-day semanticists between the referential function of language and 
its emotive function, between the naming, noun (rational) function and the 
dynamic, verb-using (emotional) function. Berkeley pointed out that language 
not only communicates ideas (sensations of referents), but also raises a passion, 
excites us to or deters us from an action, or puts us in a frame of mind. By anal- 
ogy, the writers I have been discussing seem to say, music can do what language 
can do (though, as Berkeley said, this function of language is often overlooked): 
arouse emotions, arouse or depress our conative “spirits,”’ and create new moods 
in us. 


CONCLUSION 


One of the clichés about 18th century art as compared with that of the Roman- 
tic Movement is that the former is reasonable and the latter emotional. But the 
arts were already judged to be emotional and expressive long before the Roman- 
tic Movement. (How they are emotional to different ages is another problem, a 
critical, historical, and semantic one.) And one of the evidences for a theory of 
poetry, especially as to its historical and psychological origin, can be found in the 
ideas about the interconnections of music and language. 

The word music, as has been suggested, often carried two meanings: it meant 
unarticulated expressive sound occurring historically before the advent of speech, 
and also an art, one of the “polite” arts of civilized people. It is proper to compare 
music in the first sense with language: both are raw materials for expressive art. 
But it is not proper to compare music in the second sense with language. The 
proper comparison here is with literature. Art is an independent universe of 


82 Works, III, 347 and 293. 

83 This opinion seems to be contradicted by the notion that each language has a ‘‘music”’ 
of its own. Addison’s observation about the expressive qualities of English and Italian 
especially does so. If it is true that “both nations do not always express the same Passions 
by the same Sounds,” then the human voice in some part expresses in terms of conventions, 
and the sounds of the human voice do not have intrinsic characteristics to the extent that 
the same sounds always express the same feelings. Apparently what the human voice ex- 
presses is a matter of nurture and not nature. The “correspondences” between the tones of 
the human voice, tones in music, and human feelings are probably illusory. 
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discourse: Language is not an art; it is only the materials for art. Language is 
parallel with the materials of music: “harmony,” rhythm, intervals, and so 
forth. Music, like literature, is a kind of semantic fiction including many ex- 
amples of artistic organization. Music is parallel to poetry, not to language. 

And in the eighteenth century both poetry and music were interpreted as 
emotional in origin. In Italy, Gravina (1664-1718) noted the forces of the imag- 
ination in the masses of people and held that the poet works with passions and 
images. Vico (1660-1744) held that language and literature should not be judged 
by irrelevant logical standards. The imagination, he thought, is good in and of 
itself and coequal with reason. Thus in Vico’s terms poetry is not rational in 
origin, and one supposes that as a corollary, regardless of the rational nature of 
its harmonic structure, music is not rational either. Le Bossu (1631-1680), like 
Hobbes (1588-1679), wrote a mechanics and dynamics of the passions, linking 
them with the effects of poetry. The German theorist Hamann saw poetry as 
“the mother-tongue of humanity.” Clearly the emotions were thought in their 
own way to be as universal as reason, and poetry itself was thought to be an 
element in universal nature. The influence here is not Cartesian, but Leibnizian. 
Leibniz classified the intuitive way of recognizing objects on the level of “clear 
but confused” categories. The aesthetician Baumgarten pointed out that this, 
in its most intense form, is the level of art. Ordinary speech is inherently aesthetic 
(oratio sensitiva); and poetry is the most intense kind of speech (oratio sensitiva 
pertecta). 

Tied up with theories of motion, vibrations,* and emotion,® the “polite arts” 


of painting, poetry, and music were with increasing assurance explained as 


84 Galileo, it will be remembered, established certain laws of motion, and Newton demon- 
strated mathematically that the universe is a machine in perpetual motion. Newton hoped 
that all phenomena might be explicable as forms of motion. He reduced the palette of color 
to mathematical pattern (Opticks, 1721 ed., p. 218). His method was ‘‘From the phenomena 
of motions to investigate the forces of nature . . .”” (Principia Mathematica, tr. by Motte 
[1803], Preface, p. x). 

The same principle became the explanation for aesthetic response in L’Abbé Dubos 
(Réflexions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture, 1719), an anti-rationalist who thought 
that the arts banish ennui; and Lord Kames (op. cit., Pt. VI: ‘‘Resemblance of Emotions 
to their Causes,’’ which recalls Hume, among the philosophers). Both Dubos and Kames 
may have had Aristotle as well as Newton in mind. There is of course an analogy or corre- 
spondence suggested here between the movements of physical objects and the “movements”’ 
of the inner man, between motion and being moved. 

88 Highlighting a change from the static to the dynamic and from the rational to the 
irrational, a change which came about from a century-long intellectual struggle about au- 
thority and reason on the one hand and emotion on the other, was the change in attitude 
towards the emotions. Everywhere and in every field they were receiving a respect and an 
attention which rationalism attempted to deny them. The much-disliked ‘‘enthusiasm”’ 
in religion as opposed to strict deistic rationalism gradually made its way back, not only 
in Rousseau, but also in Kant, so that it gradually seemed itself to be the path to religious 
insight into the universe of things. Closely studied, the 18th century seems to be a century 
of feeling in spite of itself. In philosophy aiming at the rational and scientific, in the criti- 
cism of art and literature aiming at the neoclassical, it came out with an empiricism based 
upon feeling and sensation. Towards the middle of the century Lord Kames declared that 
there is a resemblance between the emotions and their causes. He was probably echoing, 
as others (including Hume) had done, Locke’s opinion (An Essay Concerning Human Under- 
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expression based upon the affective nature of human beings. What is more, they 
were beginning to be thought of as having a history, not merely a kind of adven- 
titious history in which their “universal” characteristics as determined by reason 
were permanent elements, the history being chiefly a record of how different 
ages had obscured the permanencies with the temporary irrationalities of certain 
times and certain places; but as a kind of history of what some 19th century 
writers called the human “‘spirit”’ as reflected in the emotional experience of the 
human race. Of two kinds of expression, music seemed to the historically-minded 
to take priority over language in time; the grammatically verbal (expressive) 
character of language probably preceded the ability to name objects; verbs 
preceded nouns; feeling is anterior to analysis and communication. The arts of 
music and language, however, or the arts called music and literature, are com- 
plementary, the former reflecting and intensifying the expressive, qualitative 
aspect of the latter while the latter persists in transmitting its conceptual ele- 
ments. Thus the “irrational” or prelogical supplements the “rational” and logical. 

In the wide acceptance of the idea that the expressive character of music, 
vocal and instrumental, comes from the expressive character of the tones of the 
human voice** there were some consequences for both literature and music, 





standing, Bk. IV, Ch. III) that sensations have causes outside themselves which to some 
extent and in certain respects resemble the sensations they produce. 

Of course there had been a kind of rationalizing (that is, categorizing and classifying) 
of the emotions. Descartes (Discourse on Method, 1637; Compendium Musicae, 1618) and 


probably Spinoza are often said to be responsible for this kind of activity, but in the 17th 
century there already existed a kind of rhetoric of the emotions called Affektenlehre. (See 
Manfred Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque Era [New York, 1947], pp. 388-390; and his ‘‘Alle- 
gory in Baroque Music,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, III [1939-1940], 1 ff.). This was 
supposed to be a kind of “‘objective” expression. This German rhetoric for emotion as ex- 
pressed in music was still found in Avison (1752). It is reasonable to suppose that Descartes’ 
doctrine of clear ideas as related to the neoclassical principle of universality in the arts 
supported the doctrine and practice of Affektenlehre. 

But neither Descartes nor the doctrine that music is emotional expression is quite so 
clear as appears on the surface. There was an arbitrary character about musical rhetoric 
and the specific emotions it was supposed to express, and Descartes’ principles involve not 
the specific emotions, but tendencies. The theories of vibrations and of motion contributed 
to a kind of de-crystallizing of the emotion-theory of music. It was thought that emotions 
should be ‘‘neat,’”’ that each poem or piece of music should have its ‘‘proper’’ and single 
passion. Yet the theory of Dubos (note 84, above) illustrates what Aristotle had already 
pointed out, that things are continuous, that their limits overlap, and that they can be 
said to have limits in common (Metaphysics, X, 1069a, 5; Physics, VI, 231a 24). Similarly, 
Aristotle thought that quantities (lines, surfaces, solids, motion, and in general time and 
space) cannot be discrete, but must be continuous (De Categoriis, 4b 20-5a 5). While he 
did not so clearly apply the same principle to qualities, observation of one’s own emotions 
could have supplied what Aristotle failed to say. Indeed, the categorizing of the emotions 
seems to have taken the following course: The process was first to set up reason as the 
“structure” of the universe and to suppose that man’s thinking partakes of this reason; 
then to codify the emotions in their rational orders; then to admit that the emotions do not 
in fact subscribe to rational boundaries. 

86 For a recent view almost identical with this one, but of course based upon deeper philo- 
sophical analysis and on a wider experience with music than was possible in the 18th cen- 
tury, see Max Rieser, ‘On Musical Semantics,” Journal of Philosophy, XX XIX (1942), 
421-432. 
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especially when the interconnections of music and language were thought to have 
relations with the history and progress of human beings: 1) that language is not 
fixed, but has possibilities of rich and varied change as human feelings change or 
“‘develop”’; 2) that, properly used, poetry is an art of great power, not because 
it uses “fixed” concepts or “universal truths,” but because it has powers of 
reflecting all shades of human emotion; 3) that if poetry is the greatest of the 
arts (assuming, that is, that there is a greatest), it is so because it combines the 
expressive with the “intellectual” and rational; 4) that in a certain sense music- 
and-literature is even greater because it combines the unmistakenly rational 
and intellectual of poetry with the purely expressive powers of music per se; 
5) that, indeed, music-and-literature offers a richness of experience and an illu- 
mination of reality which each art alone has to a lesser degree. Rousseau, Mon- 
boddo, and Lord Kames would hardly have agreed with these conclusions 
especially the fourth and fifth. But Count Francesco Algarotti did, as did many 
of the minor writers brought together in the compilation called The Lyric Muse 
(1768). 

In the eighteenth century painting was thought to be the superior of music: 
Sight has a greater potential for associations than sound, sight being the most 
vivid, definite, accurate, and truthful of the senses. Also, painting shares with 
language a high degree of concreteness and specificity. Music was thought to 
share with language only its qualities as an emotionally expressive medium in 
sound. Painting was to the intellectual aspects of language what music was to 
its emotional possibilities. One important result of such comparisons as these 
was a growing conviction that classical ideals of clarity, intelligibility, and 
simplicity of meaning (all related to “truth” and to an unhistorical “universal- 
ity’’) were not true to aesthetic fact and could be discarded. The difference 
between the discursive and the non-discursive was not as yet clearly defined, but 
in the thought of Wackenroder, Novalis, and Kleist, in that of the Schlegels and 
Coleridge there is a struggle anticipated by the 18th century groping towards a 
definition of the interrelations of the arts, a struggle to distinguish the communi- 
cative from the expressive and the literal from the symbolical. 

The 18th century theory of the correspondences between the arts, then, 
illustrates several important points: that aesthetic theory is not divorced from 
metaphysical or cosmic theories: it is based upon philosophical assumptions; 
and that details of aesthetic theories are based upon current artistic taste. Thus 
the theory of correspondences was based upon notions of universal harmony, 
of the Great Chain of Being, and of the truth of rational analysis. But within 
the confines of the theory itself there were illogicalities based upon taste: the 
likening, in one instance, of fugue to historical painting; the equation of melody 
in music with plot in literature, rather than the equation of forms like the minuet, 
the sonata, and so forth, with plot; and the preference, as if these matters were 
in verifiable aesthetic degrees, of melody to harmony and of design to color. Nor 
should one forget the influence of Aristotle in all 18th century attempts at 
arranging experience in categories: The preference for design rather than for 
color may be merely a theoretical echo of Aristotle; as may also be the preference 
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of plot to character since the popularity of the novels of Samuel Richardson in 
the 18th century testifies to an interest in individual psychology which is different 
from, if not beyond, the attractions of the plot. 

This study brings up two questions about aesthetic theory in the 18th century. 
Was it really true, as literary histories say, that 18th century writing was dom- 
inated by a simple theory of imitation? Or was the theory one of expression? 
And also, was 18th century (or “neoclassical,” or “‘pre-Romantic” ) writing 
really dominated by form, or was form secondary to something else? Probably 


some of the conventional notions about 18th century aesthetic thought need to 
undergo re-examination. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF L’ART POUR L’ART* 


JOHN WILCOX 


The introduction of the doctrine of l’art pour l’art into France has never been 
fully traced, although Albert Cassagne was not unaware of some of the early 
history, as he clearly demonstrated in 1906, in the second chapter of la Théorie 
de Vart pour V’art en France.' His decision to center his study in the period after 
1848 was due to an error in logic, the confusion of the emerging doctrine about 
art with bohemianism and with the Romantic movement, a mistake easily made 
because all three lines of thought Occurred at the same time and often together 
in the same individuals. However, since 1906 fruitful discussions of semantic 
problems have alerted scholars to the need of care in terminology. Studies in 
the history of ideas have made them fully aware of the frequent use of some 
words as rubrics, as signs pointing often to large and inexactly outlined areas of 
meaning, areas that may shift with each use or each user. In this study we must 
employ the very rubrics that confused Cassagne: Romantic, bohemian, and l’art 
pour lV’art. Despite the fact that all three can be justly applied to such a man as 
Théophile Gautier, the reader can distinguish the area of each, and do so better 
without definitions than with such deficient statements as could be made inci- 
dental to a paper of no greater length than this. I offer three suggestions how- 
ever: Romantic is the most comprehensive; bohemian has only incidental connec- 
tion with art or artists; l’art pour l’art is a universal, applicable to all arts equally. 

From this brief consideration of rubrics we turn to another aspect of Cas- 
sagne’s scholarship. In his review of la Théorie de l’art pour l'art Gustave Lanson 
took the author to task for slighting German aesthetics.? As though in response 
to this suggestion Rose Frances Egan observed in 1921 what Cassagne had over- 
looked, that the French littérateur, Benjamin Constant, had used the phrase 
Vart pour Vart as early as 1804 in summarizing a discussion of Kantian aesthetics 
he had heard in Germany.’ The entry in Constant’s Journal intime is as follows: 
‘Schiller calls. He is a man of keen mind in his art but almost wholly the poet. 
It is true that the fugitive poetry of the Germans is of a completely different 
kind and depth from ours. I have a visit with Robinson, pupil of Schelling’s. 
His work on the Esthetics of Kant has some very forceful ideas. L’art pour l’art 
without purpose, for all purpose perverts art. But art attains the purpose that 
it does not have.’ At this point then the present study begins, and it under- 
takes to examine the history of the doctrine in Paris from 1804 to 1848. 


~7~————. 


* By arrangement with both editors, this article is appearing also in La Revue d’Esthétique 
under the title, ‘“La Genése de la Théorie de 1’Art pour 1’Art en France.’”’ It was read at 
the meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics, New York, December, 1952. 

1 La Théorie de V’art pour Vart en France chez les derniers romantiques et les premiers 
réalistes, Paris, 1906. 

2 Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, XIV (1907), 163-167. 

3 “The Genesis of the Theory of ‘Art for Art’s Sake’ in Germany and in England,’’ Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages, II (1921), No. 4. 

4D. Melagari, Journal intime de Benjamin Constant, Paris, 1895, p. 7. 
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The phrase l’art pour l'art which Constant had apparently used as a synonym 
for disinterestedness, had nothing striking about it until it became a rubric. 
Since other ideas found in Kant are echoed in the early discussions, I am ex- 
ploring the details of the importation of Kant’s aesthetics into France to see 
what light this sheds on the development of the rubric under discussion. As I 
proceed to give the details I have brought together, I shall make clear that be- 
tween the First Empire and the Revolution of 1830 the doctrine of l’art pour l’art 
emerged in France along with German Romantic innovations, was made the 
talk of Paris by a youthful advance guard about 1830, and was commonplace 
by 1848. The facts point up the observation that when readers unskilled in specu- 
lative writing scan the philosophical skies for guidance, curious things happen, 
as Paul Bourget pointed out long ago in le Disciple. How the l’art pour Vart 
movement grew out of the misreading of Kantian aesthetic theory, a fantasti- 
cally careless and incompetent misreading at that, is incidentally revealed. 

When, something more than two hundred years ago, A. G. Baumgarten intro- 
duced the word aesthetic into the philosophy of art, he seems to have been 
groping toward a principle under which all important concepts about genius, 
taste, and beauty could be unified. The choice of this word indicates that he 
was looking for it in the psychology of feeling, which the English theorists had 
been exploring. Baumgarten did more than christen aesthetics; he chose the 
field where theories were to flourish for the next hundred years, the formative 
years of the l’art pour l’art idea. The complexity of the problem of a unifying 
principle for all the arts is evident to any student of critical and philosophical 
literature. Yet unification was the great eighteenth century adventure in theory, » 
culminating in Kant’s Critique of Judgment, 1790. Baumgarten was Kant’s philo- 
sophical starting point. At first Kant had objected to the new use of the term 
aesthetic, but in this work he put the word on the title page of Book I, employed 
it in the running title on each pair of pages in that section, and used it innu- 
merable times in his text. From Kant’s work it spread over Europe. 

No competent scholar thinks of Kant as an originator of empirical generaliza- 
tions about art, but it is clear that the accumulated mass of criticism and theory 
he was familiar with contained many concepts of empirical origin, and he ma- 
nipulated these materials brilliantly.|Kant’s preoccupation, the making of a 
priort constructs, escapes the reader eager for usable conclusions. His prefatory 
remarks disclaimed any intention to influence taste and excused his obscurity 
as having requisite clarity. In both matters events proved him no prophet. Only 
professional philosophers can pay much attention to the steps of his meta- 
physical attempt to build a bridge between a transcendent “faculty of knowl- 
edge” and an equally transcendent “faculty of desire.”” The tremendous weight 
of his reputation, however, made some of his statements about art, as they were 
variously and superficially understood, the unquestioned dogma of l’art pour v 
Vart. 

Tamed by Josiah Royce’s memorable remarks about the impossibility of fully 
understanding Kant, I am glad to escape that fearsome task. Instead I need 
only use my human weakness on understanding his misunderstanders. I propose 
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that a superficial reading of the Critique of Judgment might produce something 
like the following simplification: 


The agreeable is recognized by the senses, but the beautiful is detected only by the 
aesthetic judgment, a disinterested delight in the forms of artistic representation. These 
forms are the creation of a genius, who organizes them by a free and disinterested play of 
his imagination, not by the imitation of objects or by the communication of concepts. The 
beauty of the art object, which the genius intuits aesthetically before it exists objectively, 
is the beauty which the perceiver may intuit aesthetically, if he can sense the art object 
disinterestedly and freely, for no other purpose than delight in the intuition. Pure beauty 
does not serve truth or morality; it is not emotion or agreeable sensation. Beauty is a free 
play of the aesthetic judgment, nothing more, nothing less; the sublime differs from it in 
magnitude only. 


Of course that is not Kant, not exactly, and a study guided by modern refer- 
ence works on the Critique would bring a different total impression, for I have 
tried to do here what I conjecture superficial readers probably did at first, 
ignored the metaphysical introduction, lifted some striking thought from Book 
I, glanced at Book II, and then quit. But the statement I have put together 
incorporates superficially Kantian dicta on the chief theories of the eighteenth 
century. It points out an organic relationship that resembled what Kant had 
to say. Four essentially new words appear: aesthetic, disinterested, free, and pure. 
To these add art, beauty, taste, form, and sublime, the use of which Kant seems 
to have retained with new meanings and new relationships. There you have the 
rubrics of l’art pour l’art, each the index to a large area of meaning but far from 
the adequate expression of that meaning. Almost any combination of these 
words will recall Kant. And the greatest of these is aesthetic.® 

Kant’s Critique of Judgment was barely off the press before it was brought to 
the attention of one of the most remarkable groups ever assembled, Weimar so- 
ciety in Goethe’s time. A few details will suffice to set the scene. In 1787 the 
brilliant young Friedrich Schiller joined the circle centering in Goethe, Herder, 
and Wieland which had been brought together by the Duke of Weimar. When 
Schiller was subsequently appointed to a professorship in the nearby University 
of Jena, he shifted from history to philosophy, and studied Kant’s new work 
during the winter of 1790-91. Fichte came to Jena in 1793, Schelling in 1798, 
and Hegel in 1801. By temperament Schiller deemed liberty the greatest pos- . 
sible good, and his interpretation of Kant’s Critique stressed freedom, a not 
surprising event in the decade of the French Revolution. Influenced by Goethe, 
Schiller saw how artistic genius could seize chaotic matter and organize it, 
giving the formless form. While it is inaccurate to say that Schiller’s version of 
Kantian aesthetics merely stressed freedom, genius, and form, these are the 
recurring rubrics in the eyes of the unphilosophical. The refinements of Kant’s 
metaphysical system, the new turns of thought springing from Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, dealt essentially with aspects too esoteric for common readers. The 
fact that they manipulated the familiar rubrics made something like the simpli- 
fied version of Kant described above become the content of what the “new 
aesthetics’’ or “the new German school of aesthetics” had to say. 


* In direct line of descent is the British coinage of “‘aesthete’’ as a derisive name for the 
adherents of Walter Pater and Oscar Wilde. 7 
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During the winter of 1803-04 two important visitors came to Weimar for an 
extended stay, Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant. They sought out the 
famous literary residents, forcing their way a little, as the Goethe-Schiller let- 
ters reveal. Constant kept a private diary (not published except fragmentarily 
until 1895) in which he entered, February 10, 1804, the passage already quoted, 
the first known use of the phrase, l’art pour l’art.* In this entry he mentions 
Robinson, who is readily identified as Henry Crabb Robinson, an inconspicuous 
young Englishman then studying German philosophy.’ From Constant’s state- 
ment one may not certainly say whether the phrase, l’art pour l’art is Con- \ 
stant’s, Robinson’s, Schelling’s, or Schiller’s. Until frequent repetition in a con- 
text of aesthetic theory gave it accumulated association, it could not become a 
slogan, a rubric to recall the simplified Kantian dogma. Meanwhile we are in- 
terested in tracing the emergence in Paris of such equivalent terms as German 
aesthetics, Kant’s aesthetics, freedom, liberty, disinterestedness, pure art, pure 
beauty, form, genius,— interested in tracing them when they are found in con- 
nections or relationships that indicate a direct-or indirect derivation from the 
Critique of Judgment, and, just as significantly, their failure to appear when such 
derivation is impossible. 

With the exception of brief visits Constant did not live in Paris from 1804 
to 1814. At the latter date he began his prominent career as a Parisian man of 
letters and politician. He knew a great number of influential people, he wrote 
for journals, he was one of the founders of la Minerve francaise (1818) and la 
Renommée (1819), and he had some editorial connection with le Mercure du diz- 
neuviéme siécle, le Globe, and le Journal des debats. He contributed also to the 
columns of le Courrier frangais, le Constitutionel, and le Temps. Inasmuch as he 
wrote nothing on art or philosophy, we would like to know what interpretation ,~ 
of Kant’s aesthetic thought his conversation could transmit.,The evidence of 
his diary is indecisive. Clearly Constant’s dominant concerns were four: women, 
politics, the history of religions, and gambling. He was never more than casually 
interested in aesthetics and philosophy. After the entry quoted early in this 
paper he returned to the subject of philosophy, or, more frequently, philoso- 
phers, twelve times during 1804, giving such matter about four pages in one 
hundred eleven. From these slight comments one can glean that he read the 
Aesthetics of Schelling and disliked the book,® met the author and disliked him 

6 A letter from Schiller to Goethe verifies that Schiller dined with de Staél [and Constant] 
on February 9, 1804. 

7 Eventually Robinson returned home to become the friend of Lamb, Hazlitt, Blake, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and lesser Romantics; among all these he was known as a constant 
talker on the new German philosophy. His unpublished letters in Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Gordon Square, London, give many interesting details of his contacts with the French vis- 
itors as well as with the Germans of importance. 

8 Benjamin Constant de Rebecque (1768-1830) was born in Lausanne and educated in 
Brussels, Erlangen, Oxford, and Edinburgh. He knew the classics well and wrote French, 
German, and English with almost equal ease, but he preferred French. Known to some 
chiefly for his stormy intimacy with Madame de Staél which lasted in some form, with 
interruptions, from 1796 to her death in 1817, he made a solid place for himself in French 
literature and politics. With de Staél he incurred the enmity of Napoleon and suffered vir- 


tual banishment. His Adolphe (published in England in 1809) is a French classic. 
8 Journal intime, p. 10. 
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even more heartily.'° He thought the new German metaphysics was a rewarm- 
ing of scholastic subtleties, of ‘ideas taken for realities, and arrangements of 
words taken for things.’ He discussed the “new German philosophy” with 
Goethe, Platner, Robinson, Sismondi, and Miiller, and especially with the 
Schlegel brothers. He did not report what any one said or thought on aesthetics; 
in fact he did not even mention Kant’s theories except the one time recorded 
above. Like most diarists Constant gradually lost interest and wrote inter- 
mittently and less voluminously as time passed. During the eleven years to 
1816, when the entries ceased altogether, he wrote a total of only fifty pages 
beyond the hundred and eleven written the first year. What he wrote in 1804 
shows merely that he had a talking acquaintance with German aesthetics. One 
concludes that he never was a missionary of an aesthetic gospel, but that he was 
sufficiently informed to make lively conversation among the liberal journalists 
in Paris. 

Madame de Staél had worked on her book about Germany for more than 
ten years. In exile during the dominance of Napoleon, she was shocked when 
the Imperial government confiscated and destroyed the first edition in 1810. 
Abandoning hope of publishing it in France, she arranged to have de l’ Allemagne 
printed in England in 1813, whence copies were promptly brought to Paris. 
During the more lenient days of the Bourbon restoration her son was able to 
arrange for a Paris edition in 1820 with text unaltered. Back in 1804 Constant 
had arranged with young Robinson to write memoranda for de Staél on the 
subject of German metaphysics, which Robinson privately said she would never 
understand.” She devotes thirteen chapters" of de l’Allemagne to German phi- 
losophy and manifests a recognition of Kant’s greatness. She introduces the 
term aesthetic and defines it: “Kant, Goethe, J. de Miiller, the greatest writers 
in Germany... . Schiller is the first, among the disciples of Kant, to apply his 
philosophy to literature . . . in his letters on Esthetics, that is to say, the theory 
of beauty, there is too much metaphysics.” (II, 132.) 

She describes Kant’s aesthetic theories very superficially and inaccurately, 
although she passes on some of Kant’s ideas in recognizable form." Of disinter- 
estedness she says: ‘In separating the beautiful and the useful, Kant proves 
clearly that it is not at all in the nature of the fine arts to give lessons. No doubt 
everything beautiful ought to give rise to generous feelings and these feelings 
stimulate virtue; but as soon as one undertakes to place a moral precept in evi. 


10 Pp. 32-33. 

Pp, 30. 

12 It seems impossible to discover what contribution Robinson made, if any, to the final 
version of de l’Allemagne. His manuscript notes at Dr. Williams’s Library contain references 
to possible remuneration for the delivered work, but no sketch of the contents. Robinson’s 
notes are likewise silent on his views on Kantian aesthetics. 

The opportunity and qualifications of Charles de Villers, an émigré professor in Gottin- 
gen, were much greater. His personal efforts to interest the French in Kant make a com- 
plex story which need not be repeated here because they were a complete failure. He knew 
de Staél from 1800. They corresponded extensively, she read his writings on Kant, and they 
spent two weeks together in Metz in 1803. See Louis Wittmer, Charles de Villers 1765-1815, 
Geneva, 1908. 

13 TT, 212-373. This and subsequent references to her work are to the Paris, 1820, edition. 

14 TT, 243-252. 
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dence, the free impression that the masterpieces of art produce is necessarily 
destroyed, for the purpose, whatever it may be, when it is known restricts and 
hinders the imagination.” (II, 289.) 

In discussing the Critique of Pure Reason, de Staél mentions the school of 
Locke in contrast with the school of Descartes and Leibnitz, and states that 
Kant found certainty in the laws of our understanding where both the subjec- 
tive and objective systems have a place, the one arising from our sensations, the + 
other from “action spontanée de nétre dme.’”® Then, she says, Kant placed both 
these systems in the Critique of Judgment, the one providing the agreeable and 
the other ideal beauty meriting universal assent.’* She credits this doctrine 
with bringing the German artists from imitation of nature, as the principal ob- 
ject of art, to the aspiration toward ideal beauty: /‘The impression received 
from the fine arts does not have the least connection with the pleasure aroused 
by any kind of imitation; man has in his soul some inner feelings that real ob- 
jects will never satisfy, and it is to these feelings that the imagination of satat| 
ers and poets knows how to give a form and life.” (II, 291.) 

De Staél uses the terms désintéressement absolu” and noble inutilité!® in her 
discussion. Thus she links Kant to the later rubrics, that is, links Kant poorly 
read; but she does not employ the phrase l’art pour V’art itself. 

The return of Constant and de Staél from exile coincided in time with the 
appearance of the belated French Romantic movement, stimulated largely by 
German precept and example, of which de Staél is credited also with being an 
importer. Among the transmitters of the German views the name of her friend 
A. W. Schlegel looms large.’® His learned Berlin lectures on dramatic literature 
led in the fight against French versions of neoclassicism. A three volume trans- 
lation appeared in Paris in 1814 under the title, Cours de littérature dramatique, 
the French text being the work of Madame Necker de Saussure, a kinswoman 
of de Staél. It makes no visible use of German aesthetics. 

The simplest way to understand the prevailing aesthetic attitude at the 
French capital at the close of the First Empire is to spend a little time in the 
belated eighteenth century calm and classic clarity of Quatremére de Quincy 
(1755-1849).2° Educated in Paris and trained in Italy as a sculptor, notably with 
Canova, he survived some rude experiences with the Revolution and managed 
to find a secure post at the Institute of France by 1804. There he became the 
permanent secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts. His control over prizes, juries 


18 TT, 228-234. 

16 TIT, 243-246. 

17 TI, 290. 

18 TT, 292. 

19 One of the surprising incidental facts brought out in this study is that if it were not 
for Schlegel’s relation to the Romantic movement and to the person of Madame de Staél 
his name would not enter this discussion. He had no visible influence on this aspect of the 
history of aesthetic theory. A writer in le Globe, 24 March 1825, says that romantique ‘‘i 
a word that, since Schlegel and Madame de Staél, every one in France is pronouncing.” 

20 T choose Quatremére instead of A. H. Kératry, whose works are amazingly empty of 
significance in relation to ideas later than Kant’s Observations on the Beautiful and the 
Sublime (1764). The little three volume du Beau dans les arts d’imitation, Paris, 1822, and 
Examen philosophique des ‘‘Considerations sur le sentiment du sublime et du beau,’’ Paris, 
1823, are consistently dull and confused. 
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for annual Salons, contracts for public monuments, and the like, gave his in- 
flexible will the opportunity to make his position a bulwark of belated classicism 
until he was dislodged in 1839 at the age of 84.7! In Quatremére’s Considérations 
morales sur la destination des ouvrages de l’art, 1815, Greek art as interpreted by 
Winckelman and Lessing provides his standard of excellence. He never mentions 
the word aesthetic and uses imitation as a synonym, I take it, for all artistic effort: 
“My purpose is to show that the moral utility of works of Art, or their applica- 
tion to a noble, fixed use, is the most important condition necessary for the artist 
and the art lover to produce and to judge; for the public to sense and to taste 
the beauties of imitation.” (P. 12.)” 5 

Here Quatremére’s doctrine, derived from Lessing, is almost identical” with 
the one stated by de Staél in the last passage quoted. The important difference 
is that de Staél links the idea with Kantian terminology and deems it Kant’s 
original thought, while Quatremére derives the same idea directly and shows no 
trace of the metaphysician. He has heard freedom of the artist mentioned as a 
device for encouragement, but he brushes it aside.2* When he published Essai 
sur la nature, le but et les moyens de l’imitation dans les beaux-arts in 1823, appar- 
ently the fullest flowering of his positive doctrine, he has heard a little more. 
In the preamble he mentions the difficulty of forming a unifying theory of all 
the arts* and expresses the opinion that Kant’s general principle is placed in a 
region inaccessible to the understanding of many, even of those who think they 
reach it. He objects to the doctrine of romanticism, which he does not think is 
really new. He dislikes the term romantique and prefers the old romanesque. The 
name of Kant, however, has penetrated the sacred precincts on Quai de Conti.” 

New forces have indeed been at work, the strongest of them being Victor 
Cousin.”* When this brilliant, ill-prepared youth began to teach philosophy in 
1815, he smothered his ignorance with eloquence. He even made jejune efforts 
to refute Kant before he was able to read him.” Hiding his opportunism under 


21 See Adolphe Borschot, “‘le Centenaire d’un esthéticien,’”’ Publications diverses de l’année 
1940, Paris, Institut de France. 

22 Clearly Quatremére employs imitation as a modern equivalent of the Greek mimesis. 

3 P, 30. 

* Pp. vi. 

26 Pp, xii. 

26 Victor Cousin (1792-1867) entered the newly created Ecole Normale in 1810. A substi- 
tute teacher of Greek by 1811, he then discovered philosophy as a subject. Royer-Collard, 
a politically prominent avocat, who knew almost no philosophy, had been made a professor 
of the subject. Picking up what he could without knowledge of German or English, Cousin 
began to lecture at the Sorbonne and the Ecole Normale as Royer-Collard’s deputy, in 
1815. His phenomenal career, launched at the age of 23, is commemorated still by such signs 
as a Bibliothéque Victor Cousin, and a Rue Victor Cousin leading to the Sorbonne from the 
south. No giant philosophically, he gained such a reputation, apparently through his 
eloquence and inspiring methods of teaching, that better philosophers never challenged 
him openly. Dropped in a cause célébre for radicalism in 1820, reinstated in 1828, elected to 
the French Academy in 1830, named to the peerage (non-hereditary) in 1832, minister of 
public instruction in 1840, he retired in 1852 to write. 

27 He started with de Staél and what he could decipher from the confused Latin transla- 
tion of Kant’s Critique of Judgment. For details see Jules Simon, Victor Cousin, 4th ed. 
Paris, 1910, pp. 1-29. 
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an easy eclecticism, he managed to transmit some obvious aspects of Kantian 
aesthetic, even though he colored them by stray ideas from Schelling or Qua- 
tremére de Quincy. Cousin’s light dazzled the young students of that twilight 
generation, and his metaphysical banalities, often echoes of de Staél’s de l’Alle- 
magne, passed for the new revelation. Though he regularly addressed audiences 
said to exceed six hundred, addressed them without notes, the contents of his 
courses from 1815 to 1820 can be fixed with substantial, though not verbal, 
accuracy from six volumes that appeared twenty years later (1836-1842). By 
this later date at the height of his political career, Cousin permitted former 
students to prepare texts from surviving note-books; and he aided them in some 
cases. Having matured into professors of philosophy themselves, the editors can 
be deemed adequate for the editorial task.?* 

What were the contents of these earlier courses as revealed by these books? 
The year 1815-16 was devoted exclusively to metaphysics, chiefly British, al- 
though the German names of Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, and Mérian (a Swiss pro- 
fessor at Berlin) appear. The emphasis is on Leibnitz, “le premier des philosophes 
allemands en date comme en génie.” In 1816-17 he spoke exclusively on Kant, 
proportioned according to the space in the printed volume, more than half to 
metaphysics, more than a third to ethics, and about one tenth to “Esthétique 
transcendentale.”’ This section on aesthetics advances little of essentially Kantian 
thought, but it manages to associate Kant’s name with the terms, esthétique 
transcendentale, Vart pur, and intuition empirique. The next year is reported in 
Adolphe Garnier’s redaction, Cours de philosophie professé 4 la faculté des lettres 
pendant l'année 1818 par M. V. Cousin, sur le fondement des idées absolues du 
vrai, du beau et du bien. In this eclectic mélange, about three tenths of the space 
is devoted to ideas of beauty. The following pertinent doctrines are supported: 


1. Beauty is an absolute idea, not a copy or abstraction from imperfect nature.?® 

2. The agreeable, which includes the sublime as Burke would define it, is the object of 
an individual sensation, but beauty is a universal judgment. 

3. Art has two ends, to please the physical senses and to satisfy the demand for the 
ideal. 

4. Both feeling and judgments are elements of true beauty. 

5. The feeling of beauty is entirely disinterested. 

6. Beauty can admit pity and terror to a degree only; le pathétique is not the essence of 
beauty. 

7. Beauty is not useful; ‘‘the true artist has no other end than to excite the pure feeling 
of beauty.” (P. 222.) 

8. The illusion of reality is not the feeling of beauty. 





28 Adolphe Garnier, Etienne Vacherot, [Arséne?] Danton, and Phillibert Damiron; 
Théodore Jouffroy provided one of the note-books. Something of the infectious intellectual 
fascination of Victor Cousin is revealed in the fact that all these men revered him and ad- 
hered to his eclectic philosophy. His personality dominated an age. Charles Lévéque, la 
Science du beau étudiée dans ses applications et son histoire, Paris, 1861, seems at this late 
date to owe more to Cousin’s aesthetic philosophy than to other sources. 

2° Cousin credits this idea to Quatremére. This and the following statements of doctrine 
are condensed paraphrases, not translations unless given in quotation marks. Citations do 
not seem possible for the paraphrases, which are most frequently approximated in chapter 
conclusions. 
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9. ‘‘Art is no more in the service of religion and morality than in the service of the agree- 
able and the useful. Art is riot a means; it is itself its end.” ‘Jl faut de la religion pour la 
religion, de la morale pour la morale, comme de l’art pour l’art.’’ (P. 224.)?° 

10. Imagination in an artist is the employment of reason and pure love voluntarily de- 
veloped on the occasion of sense impression. 

11. Metaphysical beauty unites the true and the good but they seem distinct, for they 
are given to us in different objects; truth by itself realized in human acts is good, expressed 
in sensible forms it is beauty. 


The above ideas are from the “polemic part” of his theory, and Cousin then 
analyzes some of the corollary details. A few of his remarks in this division are 
worth repeating: 


1. The intuition of sense experience gives change and variety; the memory makes it 
possible for the reason to grasp the unity, and ‘‘then there is peace and harmony in the 
intelligence of man.”’ (P. 243.) 

2. The-true, the beautiful, and the good in the unity of their substance,—that is God. 
Man can attain only to the zdea of the true, of the beautiful, and of the good,—that is the 
logos of Plato. (P. 261) 

3. Taste is the appreciator of natural beauty; genius the creator of ideal beauty. Taste 
is an indolent and passive faculty; genius an imperative and free faculty. (Pp. 264-267.) 

4. Expression is the highest law of art. (P. 278.) 

5. Eloquence, philosophy, and history are not arts. (P. 281.) 

6. The supreme arts are poetry and music; after them in order come sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and the building of gardens. (P. 282.) 

7. The arts do not have different ends, only different means. Sight and hearing are the 
only senses used. Each of the arts has its own symbols.*! 


French politics and French education, always closely linked, were reverting 
to reactionary attitudes, and the wishes of the Catholic hierarchy were gaining 
over the Yemnants of Revolutionary divergences. Three Sorbonne teachers, 
Guizot, Villemain, and Cousin, appeared radically liberal by contrast with their 
protectively colored colleagues. Naturally these three were heard avidly and 
accepted gladly by the on-coming generation. Used to modern academic freedom, 
the present-day reader of Cousin’s Cours is likely to see in him a spineless strad- 
dler of issues. Yet he took chances when he even mentioned both sides of ques- 
tions on which extreme orthodoxy was insisting that there could be only one 
right view. The ministry naturally removed him—in 1820, and thereby made 
him a hero to the cause of freedom. Through the popularity of his courses and 
the discussion they engendered, it is no exaggeration to say, all young Parisians 
interested in the arts were getting some of the new aesthetic doctrine, whether 
they heard it directly or indirectly. It is important that the only opposing doc- 
trine was reactionary and hence suspect to most youths. Many prominent young 


30 Miss Egan, op. cit., pp. 8-10, questions the validity of this passage as proof of the use 
of the exact phrase, l’art pour l’art, in 1818. In view of the other evidence of Kantian ma- 
terial in Cousin’s instruction, the argument is unimportant, although it has possible tech- 
nical validity. Cousin’s mature statement on aesthetics, “du Beau et de l’art,’’ Revue des 
deux mondes, XI (new series, 1845), 773-811 repeats all the significant doctrines of 1818. 
“Tl faut comprendre et aimer la morale pour la morale, la religion pour la religion, l'art pour 
Vart.’’ (p. 799.) In his later edition, du Vrai, du beau, et du bien, Paris, 1853, he repeats this 
sentence without alteration. 

31 Although this is not credited, it is a clear echo of Quatremére de Quincy. 
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men of the rising generation served at the Cousin altar, among them Dubois, 
Jouffroy, Garnier, and Damiron. The theory of aesthetics which they espoused 
was not radically different from Cousin’s teaching, and I have not discovered 
evidence that philosophers were yet undertaking to purify it by going again to 
the German sources. Each chose his favorite parts of the hodge-podge Cousin 
had assembled, and each used several rubrics from him: aesthetics, the new Ger- 
man philosophy, pure art, pure beauty, disinterestedness, freedom in art, and 
probably l’art pour l’art, although the latter phrase began to predominate later. 
By such haphazard ways Kantian aesthetic philosophy in garbled form® became 
available in Paris after 1814.* 

Soon after Cousin was silenced by the ministry, his former pupil, Théophile 
Jouffroy, taught philosophy at the Ecole Normale. When this school was closed 
in 1822 by government action, Jouffroy began giving private courses in aesthetics. 
Sainte-Beuve, Vitet, Duch4tel, and several others “of the elite’ were among 
those who attended. In 1846 Damiron honored the memory of his deceased friend 
by publishing Cours d’esthétique de Jouffroy, which records the views as they 
were expressed about 1826. An examination of this book shows that Jouffroy 
belonged to the school of Cousin. He recurs frequently to the basic definition, 
“the disinterested emotion which constitutes beauty.” “Taste,” he says, “is the 
faculty which has the sensibility to receive the impression of beauty, the aesthetic 
impression.” Like Cousin he relates art to expression. He introduces sympathy 
as part of the experience of beauty, perhaps to replace Cousin’s doctrine of love. 
Using the term aesthetic more freely than Cousin, Jouffroy handed on the doctrine 
of l’art pour V’art without, so far as I observed, employing the main rubric. 

Aside from its employment by Jouffroy the term aesthetic was used very 
little before 1830, and I found no repetition of l’art pour l’art. It seems of some 
significance that back in 1818 Cousin did not define the phrase or give it a synon- 
ymous restatement as de Staél did with aesthetic. Instead, in the lecture where 
he introduced it, he began some moments before to declare harmlessly for dis- 
interestedness in the irrelevant issues of religion and morality. Was this in order 
to slip in comme before he said l’art pour l’art, because the latter was some sort 
of current informal phrase? Any way he made it appear very casual. In my sam- 
pling of current journals and critics I encountered occasional use of the other 
rubrics mentioned above, but interest in aesthetic theory was far out-weighed, 
as one might expect, with discussions and news about the arts separately, talk 
of paintings as paintings, poems as poems, and plays as plays. 

82 The foregoing materials from de Staal and Cousin are largely ‘‘Kantian,”’ whether so 
designated by these writers or not, in the sense that the collocation of ideas originated in 
Kant and was disseminated from him; and “‘garbled’”’ in the sense that neither de Staél nor 
Cousin (at least by 1818) had an understanding of Kant’s Critique of Judgment. 

33 The remaining year of Cousin’s teaching, not significant aesthetically, was devoted 
to reworking the material of 1815-17. In the final lesson he was able to reject Pure Reason 
simply because it is contrary to common sense, but he declared an admiration for Kant’s 
attitude as a philosopher and complimented his ethics as a wholesome stoic reaction to 
recent epicureanism.At the end he promised to deal with the ethics, but he was not able 
to give the course before the government removed him. His triumphal return in 1828 does 
not add anything on aesthetics, perhaps because he had meanwhile learned some German 
and become a friend and admirer of Hegel and wished to talk about history. 
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P. F. Dubois, a one-time lycée professor of Sainte-Beuve, founded le Globe, 
14 September 1825, and directed its activities through its life, some eight crucial 
years of French history. His avowed purpose was to provide news and criticism 
of literature and the arts. Appearing three times a week, the publication special- 
ized in reporting meetings of the academies, giving literary news, and presenting 
timely reviews of new books. Activities in the arts were strongly represented. 
Holding to a broad international outlook, the editors spoke initially of independ- 
ence and truth and declared an eagerness to divorce criticism from political and 
commercial influences, standing for liberty tad respect for national taste and 
taking a middle ground between the old and the new schools. Ten years later 
Sainte-Beuve declared that Dubois had assembled a youthful group devoted to 
Romanticism and the new doctrine of beauty, and spoke of the staff of Dubois 
as the s the Fcole de Lart pour art. According to the impression one receives from a 
casual leafing through the still fascinating pages of le Globe, their campaign was 
based on conservative tactics. They avoided polemics, dodged the blatant asser- 
tion of new ideas, found space for opposing views when calmly uttered, and 
wooed the wavering with a constant air of sweet reasonableness. A series of 
articles on philosophy at the Sorbonne, a series on the history of nineteenth 
century French philosophy, some long reviews of translations by Cousin, and 
then a similar series on translations by Jouffroy appeared during the first two 
years. Later a detailed five-part account of the last days of Kant at K6énigsberg 
testified to the new interest created. Similarly a series on drama deftly and 
calmly contrasted English and German successes with traditional French modes 
of dramaturgy. The constant reference to foreign writers and writings must 
have tended to reduce the taste for insularity that events from 1790 to 
1815 had engendered. In le Globe one finds great praise for Eugéne Delacroix as 
early as 1824 and again in 1826. Once, in the name of liberty for all, the editor 
defended the right of Jesuits to be as free as others in their worship. Without, 
so far as I observed, using the rubric l’art pour l’art, they occasionally employed 
synonyms selected from the minor rubrics, aesthetics, German aesthetics, feeling 
for beauty, genius, and liberty in art; but their regular practice was shown in their 
skill in subtly advancing the thoughts without exposing the special rubrics to 
attack. 

A similar method of not inviting needless opposition to the rubrics was fol- 
lowed by Victor Hugo and Théophile Gautier, if one may judge by the prefaces 
or their early publications. Hugo’s long preface to Cromwell, 1827, his famous 
manifesto** for the Romantic method of Shakespeare and against the monopoly 
in the French theater of classic forms, was not the first time his prefaces gave 
quiet support to the new aesthetic philosophy without offering battle for it as 
such. Although its emphasis on freedom for the artist and its sympathy for the 
rights of geniuses are not counteracted by contrary concessions, it is careful to 
use none of the rubrics of l’art pour lV’art. Yet adolescent Théophile Gautier 
thought it comparable to the tables from Sinai.** The brief preface to Hernani, 

34 le National, 18 January 1834. 


35 Oeuvres completes, Paris, 1912, Theatre, I, 7-51. 
86 Histoire du romantisme, Paris, 1874, p. 5. 
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1830, concentrates on the doctrine of freedom in art. Contemporary critics were 
not deceived by Hugo’s technical ambiguity. One remarks: ‘Read the prefaces 
of Mr. Victor Hugo, read the criticisms in the light of his inspiration. Is not art 
for them entirely independent of all religious or philosophical emotions, of any 
social passions of the age?’’*” 

A few weeks later the same writer assailed “‘. . . the great number of lovers of 
pure art, all that public of the poets and authors of our time who put themselves 
outside the social movement, outside conscience and human thought, and set 
themselves to making pure art, gothic or whimsical art, grotesque or filthy art.’* 

Recognizing in Hugo an idol in the new movement, the nineteen-year-old 
Gautier donned his red vest and led the famous battle at the premiére of Hernani, 
25 February 1830, against the claque of the resisting classicists. Thus the most 
colorful figure in the history of l’art pour l’art in France stood conspicuously for 
his faith. In thinking of his beliefs we should escape some of the confusion that 
arises when one fails to recognize the complexity of a man’s nature, fails to see 
that a creative mind, like all others, feels no discomfort in holding and fighting 
for different ideas, different strains of thought woven together. In the person of 
Gautier all three masses of ideas indicated by our initial rubrics lived in life-long 
union: Romanticism, bohemianism, and l’art pour l’art aesthetic philosophy. 
Gautier was perhaps unique in the whole-hearted equality with which he stood 
for all three with all his irrepressible passion, a passion that seemed to fuse them. 
He gave the result the collective name of Romanticism, which may have led 
Cassagne into a “‘one name, one theory” fallacy. Not long after Hernani Gautier 
was able to issue a bold manifesto of his own. The preface to his second volume 
of verse, Premiéres poésies, 1832, bluntly assailed the economists, the utilitarians, 
the utopians, the saint-simonians, and their purposeful kind with a categorical 
denial of practical ends: ‘“What [end] does this [book] serve?—It serves by being 
beautiful. ...In general as soon as something becomes useful, it ceases to be 
beautiful. . . . Art is freedom, luxury, flowering, the blooming of the soul in in- 
dolence. Painting, sculpture, and music serve absolutely nothing. . . . There are 
and there will be, some artist souls for whom the paintings of Ingres and Dela- 
croix, the water-colors of Boulanger and Decamps, will seem more useful than 
railroads and steamships.” 

What such prefatory pronunciamentos meant was clear to Hyppolyte Fortoul, 
who remarks, ‘“‘The theory of l’art pour l’art has not to my knowledge an avowed 
and complete code, but it circulates incognito in some misleading prefaces.’”3% 
In the same article he places Hugo on the side of “pure art’”° and “the freedom 
of the arts.’! The growing use of the rubric l’art pour V’art is indicated by his 
return to it in another article during the same year.® 


37 [Alex.] Saint-C[heron], l’Artiste, IV (1832) 270. 

8 Ibid., IV (1832), 302. a 

39 La Revue encyclopédique, LIX /(1833), 109. 

40P. 126. —— 

4. Pp, 128. ; 

42 Ibid., LX (1833), 268. His testimony does not accord with the conclusion of Maurice 
Souriau, ‘In a word Gautier is the true inventor of the theory of l’art pour l’art, and he is 
really responsible; for the logical consequence of that theory is the amorality of beauty 
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Unrecorded conversation about a new term or movement is often suggested 
by the implied familiarity with issues, by the degree to which critical writers 
assume that readers do not need elementary explanation or definition of the 
terms or movements referred to. Most of the references in controversies over the 
merits or demerits of the new modes in drama, in painting, or in fiction had such 
undercurrents. Often the Romantic writers were assailed by men who preferred 
routine to freedom, to use the distinction made by the editors of the Globe in 
1825, without clear reference to any imputed philosophy of art, but late in 1833 
a controversy occurred which visibly opened the subject of aesthetic theory, 
even though it was largely devoted to Romantic aspects of writing only. We 
must relate this in detail as it happens to be documented at all important points. 

In the issues of the Revue de Paris late in December 1833, D. Nisard, a staunch 
upholder of the classics, cried out against many currently popular writers.” 
Every one, he said, was seeing a growing reaction against what he recklessly 
dubbed ‘“‘la littérature facile.’’ His proof of a coming reaction was the growing 
success of the new writers with provincial readers. ‘“To be known in the provinces 
is the coup de grdéce of an author.’ He made one simple reference to aesthetic 
theory, accusing the young men of arguing “in the name of liberty in art,” 
whereas he held that the future was with morality and literary ¢onscience.*® For 
more than forty pages the offensive character of the Romantic/writers was elab- 
orated. He accused them of flattering the critics, of ion students in the 
university against the classics, of replacing ‘‘what one ought” with ‘“‘what I like,”’ 
a probable allusion to the subjective aspects of German aesthetics. Nisard de- 
plored the current lack of scholarly thoroughness, the lack of taste, of style, of 
intellectual seriousness, of decency; these objections he expatiated against three 
literary forms, drama, story, and novel. Using the epithet ‘industrial’ litera- 
ture, he suggested a cheap exploitation of popular interests in unimportant man- 
ners and indefensible morals. He assailed plays with long prefaces and called 
the story ‘something that lacks the strength to be a novel.’”’ He accused his ad- 
versaries, in short, of a general preference for quantity over quality. Although 
he said at the beginning that he did not want to name offending writers because 
he had personal friends among them, when he came to the novel he singled out 
Jules Janin as a target. 

The Revue de Paris was generally considered friendly to the new movement 
in the arts, but its editors did not take sides in this debate. They were besieged 
with requests for space for a reply and finally awarded the opening pages in 





pleaded in the preface to Mademoiselle de Maupin,’”’ Histoire du romantisme en France, 
Paris, 1927, II, 51. Although the use by Fourtoul and others of the chief rubric in 1833 
antedates Gautier’s preface, Souriau’s conclusion is not a priori impossible. But when one 
considers the various strands of thought in Gautier’s mind, it seems clearer and more exact 
to describe the contents of the preface to Maupin as a combination of two lines of thought, 
Vart pour V’art and bohemian exuberance. There is plenty of reason to insist that though he 
espoused both and made them conspicuous, Gautier could not have invented either. 

43 The Revue de Paris divided a monthly volume into four issues delivered at intervals of 
a week. Nisard’s articles appeared in LVII (1833), 211-228 and 261-287. 

44 Ibid., p. 213. 

45 An obvious denial of the doctrine of no purpose outside art. 
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January to Janin, who sent them a ‘Manifesto of the Young Literature.’* 
Nisard, he says, does not name his targets because he is afraid to admit that he 
is really aiming at(Nodier, Hugo, Dumas, Sainte-Beuve, Sue, Soulié, Balzac,|\de 
Vigny, and “‘le bibliophile Jacob” (pseud. of P. L. Lacroix). Insisting that there 
is no easy writing, only good and bad, Janin glories in the popular success of the 
group, welcomes support from the provinces, and offers the epithet “vivante’’ as 
more suitable than “‘facile.’’*” He then attacks Nisard’s interest in the translation 
and annotation of Latin classics, the tiresome writing that no one likes, “la 
littérature difficile.’”” Into Romantic issues he too mixes a veiled reference to 
aesthetics, naming Germany as the source of guidance. Janin argues, maybe with 
tongue in cheek, that the great writers of former generations, Corneille, Racine, 
Voltaire, and the like were all in touch with the immediate past, but the Reyolu- 
tion and Empire had put an abyss between the young writers and those of the 
eighteenth century. So to Germany they turned, for only there had there been 
continuity. 

This studied avoidance of naming aesthetic issues does not deceive Armand 
Carrel, editor of the conservative daily, le National, or the best critic of the age, 
Sainte-Beuve. On 22 December 1833, le National reprinted with approval well 
selected fragments from Nisard’s philippic, giving the sharpest remarks full 
repetition. In presenting the excerpts Carrel says: ‘“We knew that the deplorable 
and ridiculous literary craze by which a part of the contemporary generation 
was seized was not going to last and that the reaction would not be slow in 


appearing. The writer we cite [Nisard] has... courage. The false systems and 
false reputations are fortresses that one does not attack without risks.” 

In the number dated January 2 and 3, 1834, Carrel returns to the conflict 
Nisard had started: 


. .. nothing is talked about in the world of letters except the declaration of war by the Revue 
de Paris against the dramatic and fictional school of which it has long been one of the obli- 
gated organs, according to common belief. . . .48 We really believe the time has come to 
settle this already ancient quarrel between the conservative school of national literature 
and the school in quest of a new literature. The Revolution of July [1830] came to create a 
happy diversion to this quarrel. ... The error into which certain innovators fell, in our 
opinion, was to believe, to use one of their ways of talking, that they were making l’art 
pourt’art. ... There has not been any purely artistic literature. 

Do you believe that M. de Chateaubriand ever said to himself, ‘‘Let’s make art;*® let’s 
go on to the discovery of a new literature?’’ Nevertheless who is a more veritable artist 
than M. de Chateaubriand? ... 

Whoever holds himself aloof from the lists [of public service] and says to himself: ‘‘Let’s 
make art among ourselves without wishing to teach our country anything, with the result 
that it must find us sublime,’’—whoever does this breaks off from the source of all inspira- 
tion; for one does not inspire oneself . . . one is inspired . . . by the feelings of others. . . . 


46 Vol. I, new series (1834), 5-30. 

47 Tbid., p. 11. 

48 Apparently Carrel knows nothing of the January number of the Revue de Paris in 
which Janin’s reply to Nisard and the editor’s denial of change of position are printed. 

49 Between 1820 and 1850 the word “‘art,’’ often italicized, was not infrequently used as 
a rubric meaning something like ‘‘pure art conforming to the new philosophy.” The context 
distinguishes this usage from the more frequent appearance of the word in one of its tradi- 
tional senses. 
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One thing more, if there exists today a school that cultivates art as an end and not as a 
means, the fact should be blamed on the history of things. That seems the more reasonable 
view to us [the editor, Carrel] for after the July Revolution we saw that group of writers 
disperse, the group that had founded the former Globe in that view, in our opinion narrow, 
which separates literature from what is always and everywhere its true end, propagating 
ideas and fighting for them. 


The next day Sainte-Beuve wrote a letter to Carrel referring to this article of 
the day before. He said among things irrelevant here: 


In that part [of Carrel’s comment in le National] which concerns the school of l’art pour 


reservations or at least explanations. . . . André Chénier, who was not published until 1819, 
is surely for the most part in the school of art®° and by the better aspects." 


Carrel published Sainte-Beuve’s reservations or explanations in le National, 
18 January 1834, as the major part of the latter’s review of a new edition of the 
Oeuvres d’André Chénier. The following excerpts seem to represent fairly the 
viéws of the critic on U’art pour V’art and hint clearly at his definition of the rubric: 


André Chénier, we insist, contributed a great deal to the school of art®® under the Resto- 
ration [of the Bourbons, 1815-1830]. Today that school is dissolved; in this very newspaper 
severe words have appeared against that school. Although this criticism had good reasons, 
I believe it would be possible to tone them down, but not eliminate them. The school of 
art had its excesses, its exclusive pretensions, its intoxication of partial victory, but one 
should take care also not to impute what does not belong to it, not to charge it with the 
literary dissolution of the moment. ... 

New talents will appear, some are appearing already, who will be preoccupied nobly 
with human destiny and wrestle eloquently with the mystery of things. And then, since 
art has a thousand possible faces, and not one should be suppressed when it corresponds to 
nature, there will always be a place for talents and for work which express the most isolated 
sentiments, far away from conspicuous questions, and are concerned with expressing calm 
and perfect beauty, with perfection of thought and excellence of language,—these will 
belong to the tribe of André [Chénier]. 


There seems to be no reason to record the details of the argument that con- 
tinued through 1834.®? Sainte-Beuve proved to be a better judge of coming 
events than Nisard and Carrel, for the new aesthetic movement did not die, even 
though the Globe had forsaken pure art for the Saint-simonian religion in 1830 
and ceased publication entirely in 1832. References to the doctrine began to 
employ the term /’art pour lV’art more freely than before, but other rubrics con- 


50 Without laboring the point endlessly, I wish to point out that this context shows 
“school of art’? as Sainte-Beuve’s variant for “‘school of l’art pour V’art,’’ which is used in 
the same letter. 

51 Sainte-Beuve, Corréspondance générale, ed. by Bonnerot, I, 417. André Chénier (1761- 
1794) reached manhood in the decade before the Revolution broke. His participation in 
Revolutionary controversy turned out badly, and he was executed. Aside from isolated 
poems, his verse, the best of which was written during his last imprisonment, was unknown 
until 1819. Sainte-Beuve called him a forerunner of Victor Hugo and other romantics and 
“our greatest classic poet since Racine and Boileau.” Anatole France offered the well-known 
dissent that Chénier was the “last expression of an expiring art.” 

52 In this one journal Nisard elaborated and repeated his position in February. Echoes of 
the quarrel were coming back in October. 
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tinued in use well past the middle of the century. A few examples gathered at 
random while leafing through some of the journals will suffice to show how the 
talk of the town included the familiar rubrics. Gustave Planche led off the Febru- 
ary, 1835, Revue des deux mondes with a plea for some kind of ambivalence in the 
current phase of the dispute: social usefulness vs. pure art. Thus he outlines the 
issues: 


We are called upon to choose between the champions of pure art and the apostles of social 
reform. It seems so far that both sides take pleasure in confusing the issues. The poets 
cry until they are hoarse: “Poetry by itself is complete and independent, having no other 
mission than its own caprice, no other law than its own good pleasure: its sole legitimate 
purpose is to make its imaginings come to life.’’ The moralists repeat every day: “... to 
create just to create: That is monstrous egoism, criminal dissoluteness.’’ 


One of these moralists expressed himself in 1836, the year of the appearance of 
the second volume of Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Maupin, as follows: “In the 
formula of l’art pour V’art, which some artists have tried to make prevail, there 
is only miscarriage, sterility, and impotence; works of art have real value only 
when they appeal to the feeling, that is to say, to the moral part of man.’’* 

The same year another writer in another journal introduced a new epithet, 
école paienne: 


The pagan school is emancipated from time and space; it operates on the absolute, on 
invariable and unchangeable theories which have undergone no alteration in two thousand 
years. ... If you ask intelligence of this school, it will reply that the characteristic of art 
is beauty. This unhappy word beauty vitiates the language of art.55 


Philaréte Chasles provides a phrase rich in definition by synonym, “The new law, 
the new culte, l’art, l’esthétique.’’** Individuals are indentified in 1838: T. Thoré 
remarks this: ‘““But the contemporary French school [of painters, among whom 
Delacroix and Gigoux are named], one must agree, is already producing l’art pour 
Vart.’’: 58 Sainte-Beuve says: “M. Théophile Gautier . . . belongs to what is called 
the school of l’art pour Vart.”*® Thoré says that Delacroix’s Médée has great 
beauty, “the ideal beauty, the original of which privileged natures [geniuses] 
carry in themselves. This beauty resides in the subject rather than the object, 
to use the metaphysical language of the Germans.’’® Later he sums up the vic- 


53 Beauty, pure poetry, and aesthetics were common in the writings of Baudelaire. 

64 “C, V.” writing in l’Artiste, XI (1836), 246. 

55 T. Thoré ‘Salon de 1836,’’ Revue de Paris, XXITX (1836), 25-33. Without, I hope, doing 
violence to the author’s thought I have reversed the order of some things in the passage 
quoted. This brief quotation may suggest that he made no reference to contemporary art. 
As I read Thoré he is saying in effect, ‘‘This contemporary craze is really nothing new.” 

56 “‘T.e Triomphe de l’art,’’? Revue de Paris, XL, (1837), 333. 

57 Later Gautier wrote, ‘‘We met Delacroix for the first time a little after 1830. . . . Dur- 
ing that period we were completely stirred by literary passions and talked a lot about sys- 
tems of art and innovations in aesthetics. In this Delacroix was one of the most appreciated 
talkers,’’ Histoire de romantisme, Paris, 1874, pp. 202-3. 

58 T, Thoré, “Salon de 1838,” Revue de Paris, LI (1838), 52-58. 

59 Revue des deux mondes, XV (1838), 863. 

60 Loc. cit. The phrasing reminds the experienced reader of similar expressions in the 
earlier decade; for example, ‘‘in the obscurities of German aesthetics,”’ le Mercure du diz- 
neuvieme siecle, IX (1825), 554-5. 
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tory for the new school of painting, ‘The Salon of 1838 has at last determined 
the triumph of the independent artists. The school, persecuted so much, has no 
rivals today. Liberty in art is accepted, and each one is permitted to follow his 
own originality.” 

The appearance of the phrase l’art pour l’art in print seems to date from 1833; 
according to Gautier’s testimony less than fifteen years later, the formula be- 
came celebrated through the critical controversies.” By the time of Cousin’s long 
article in the Revue des deux mondes, 1845, mentioned above, it had become 
commonplace; Gautier uses it alternatively with “the new school” in 1847, once 
repeating it four times in the space of a single page. This article, printed in the 
same journal as Cousin’s, the most complete statement of his aesthetic philos- 
ophy Gautier wrote, was incidental to a review of a book of no interest here. 
While keen and sensitive to the experience of artists in both letters and fine arts, 
he is surprising in his lack of subtlety in his faith, his blind complacence with 
the cliché of l’art pour l’art doctrine. Stripped of empirical observations, Gautier’s 
aesthetic doctrine seems to be covered by the following succinct quotations: 


Art differs from science in this, it begins again with each artist... . There is no progress 
in art. ... Any man who does not have his inner world to translate is not an artist. Imita- 
tion is a means, not an end.... 

From all this one must not conclude that an artist is purely subjective; he is also objec- 
tive; he gives and he receives. If the model of beauty exists in his mind in an ideal state, he 
takes from nature the signs which it needs to express it. He transforms the signs’. . . paint- 
ing is not then an art of imitating ... the painter carries his picture in himself and the 
canvas serves as an intermediary between nature and him. ... 

The aesthetic quality of things, from the point of view of the beautiful, is, according to 
Kant, wholly subjective. Does not this unbridled idealism suppress the material world too 
completely? ... 

L’art pour Vart signifies a work disengaged from all preoccupation other than with the 
beautiful in itself. ... 

The program of the modern school . . . is to seek beauty for itself with complete impar- 
tiality, perfect disinterestedness, without asking results through any references or through 
any tendencies foreign to the subject treated, and we believe that there lies the most ele- 
vated and philosophical way to envisage art. 

The great error of adversaries of the doctrine of l’art pour l’art . . . is to believe that the 
form can be independent of the idea. . . . 

“Dart pour Vart would say, not form for form [as an adversary had said], but really form 
for beauty, withdrawing all foreign idea, all turning aside to advance any doctrine, all 
direct utility. ... | 

One must admit that the idea of beauty is not as absolutely subjective as Kant would) 
say, and that it is not always an opinion but very often an impression [of the senses]... . .| 
In its absolute essence the beautiful is God.® om 


Gautier refers, without exactness of phrasing, to a whole series of aesthetic 
theorists, but if his understanding of them is as vague as his ideas credited to 
Kant, he was probably taking them by hearsay also. He cites Plato and Winck- 


61 Tbid. 

62 “Ty Beau dans l’art,’’ Revue des deux mondes, XTX (1847), 901, ‘“‘cette formule devenue 
célébre par des polémiques.”’ 

63 Ibid., pp. 887-908. Reprinted in Gautier’s l’Art moderne, 1856, pp. 129-166. 

64 Kant was just becoming available in French. The unimportant early work of Kant, 
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elmann for the idea that beauty is God. All in all, his theories are even simpler 
than my early statement of a simplified Kantian doctrine. He might well have 
culled them directly from Cousin’s recent article.® 

It is clear, we may conclude, that the phrase l’art pour l’art was used in 1804 
as synonym for the aesthetic concept of disinterestedness, which Kant had ex- 
pressed as “purposiveness without purpose.” With the return of the Bourbon 
kings in 1815, snatches of aesthetic theory coming through Kant and deemed 
Kantian were brought to Paris by various intermediaries, none of them prepared 
to transmit the Critique of Judgment whole or well understood. Under various 
rubrics the “new aesthetics” spread in Paris; gradually l’art pour l’art became 
the name of the movement as well as the rubric of its central doctrine. During 
the last decade of the Bourbon Restoration, 1820-1830, the Globe and the Revue 
de Paris became informal organs of the innovation. In the winter of 1833-34 
Sainte-Beuve and his friend, Armand Carrel, expressed the opinion that the 
staff of the Globe had been a “‘school of l’art pour l’art.’”’ This “school” derived its 
thought directly from the philosophers of the Sorbonne, Cousin and Jouffroy, 
and indirectly from Kant. The thought blended with the Romantic movement 
with some men and was joined to bohemianism with some, but it had a separate 
identity as an aesthetic theory. By the mid-century it reached its maturity as 
the basic aesthetic doctrine of many creative artists. From the beginning of its 
introduction all essentially Kantian thought had been lost. All that Gautier or 
Baudelaire implied in l’art pour l’art could have come directly from eighteenth 
century sources. As it happened Kant was the neutralized intermediary. 





Observation on the Feeling of the Beautiful and sublime, 1796, was translated in 1796 and again 
in 1823. Pure Reason appeared in French in 1835, Judgment, 1846, and Practical Reason, 
1848. This remark unmistakably betrays his inadequate knowledge of Kant’s system. I 
see no reason to object to Cassagne’s belief, op. cit., p. 43, that Gautier had read neither 
Schelling, nor Hegel, nor Cousin, although I suspect he had read Cousin’s recent article in 
Revue des deux mondes, or perhaps, Jouffroy’s Cours d’esthétique, which appeared the same 
year. 

66 Baudelaire was not taken in so easily. He pays his respects to Cousin as follows: 
*“‘The famous doctrine of the indissolubility of the Beautiful, the True, and the Good is a 
contemptible modern philosophical invention (a strange disease results: in defining non- 
sense one talks jargon about it).’’ Oeuvres de Baudelaire, ed. by Thierry Maulnier, Paris, 
1948, IV, 15. 





LEDA, TWICE ASSAULTED 
JANE DAVIDSON REID 


Ghirlandaio painted his Leda and the Swan’ in an easy, familial mood, Leda 
watching her children playing around a momentous egg, the swan blissful in 
domesticity. Correggio? shows us an idyllic river bank, Leda caressing a swan of 
bird-like (not manlike) proportions, and surrounded by happy maidens on holi- 
day, swans circling through the picture in a soft haze of summer. These paintings 
are superbly decorative. 

But there is another fundamental way to translate myth into art or poetry. 
Both Yeats and Rilke have chosen this other way, a way very difficult to define. 
In their poems that classic matter of Zeus’s union with Leda is treated for its 
own sake, for meanings which arise from it differently for each poet, and finally 
for the sake of the poem itself, in a way which is serious and devoted. The myth 
of Leda and Zeus suggests something to these poets which is translatable into 
their idiom and can be concentrated into sonnet form. It was an “invisible’’ to 
be transformed, a task both Rilke and Yeats spoke of as the poet’s central task. 

Neither poet departs from the myth as it has been retold from antiquity; 
neither intrudes foreign matter. Each finds in the theme a genuine discipline for 
his own art. The reader may reasonably expect two poems of comparable quality. 
Yet real contrasts come to light. 

Yeats’ Leda and the Swan’ is a poem quite different from Rilke’s Leda‘ and 
this difference runs much deeper than the fact that one is English, the other 
German. The two poems immensely illumine each other. Yeats, with his first 
words, ‘‘a sudden blow,” enters the experience of the girl “‘staggering’”’ under 
the impact. Rilke, on the other hand, from the first, “als ihn der Gott in seiner 
Not betrat,” is with Zeus as he enters the swan. Moreover, these beginnings 
seem to represent the central preoccupations of their poems. The significant 
difference is one of locus, of center of consciousness. The movement of Yeats’ 
lines is not only arrested, as it were, in mid-air; the girl caught up, never quite 
dropped, by the omnipotent bird; it is a movement within Leda’s experience. Or, 
to be more exact, it asks questions about Leda’s experience. ‘‘Did she put on his 
knowledge with his power. . . .?”’ But in Rilke’s poem the same god, who in the 
first line enters the swan, is yet unable to make trial of his newly acquired crea- 
ture-senses; Zeus becomes less god and more swan only when he is received, in 
the fourteenth line, into Leda’s embrace. Zeus-in-the-swan is Rilke’s 
absorption.° 

What may account for these differences? Are the habits of mind and of sensu- 
ous imagination so contrary in the two poets? Does the date of composition have 


1 Ghirlandaio, Leda and the Swan (Rome: Galleria Borghese). 
2 Correggio, Leda and the Swan (Berlin: Kaiser Friedrich). 

3 Yeats, Collected Poems, p. 241. 

4 Rilke, Neue Gedichte, Anderer Teil, p. 3. 

5 Recall the Jupiter-in-swan allusion in the Sixth Duino Elegy. 
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significance in the history of either Yeats or Rilke? Were there perhaps pictures 
which suggested the shift of locus? 

“Rilke entmythisiert die Welt,’’* recalls not only Rilke’s treatment of classic 
story in Alkestis, Orpheus, Eurydike, Hermes, Geburt der Venus, and his Apollo 
poems from the Neue Gedichte; it reminds us that Rilke worked from the Old 
Testament and the New and recreated these worlds with an unorthodoxy some- 
times startling. Even more fundamentally, Rilke wrapped the world in his own 
myth of angels, heroes, and acrobats (those rather “‘schrecklich” creatures of the 
Duino Elegies) and the pure poet-praiser of his Sonnets to Orpheus. 

Yeats also may be said to have transformed the world into myth. The Celtic 
nether-land of his early poems was a beginning out of which it might have seemed 
impossible to produce A Vision or the Byzantium poems. But there is a mythic 
power of metamorphosis at work in the Irish poet, which perhaps culminates in 
The Second Coming. 

Allen Tate has noted that Yeats makes a “violent addition to the content of 
the symbol as he finds it.’” F. R. Leavis has said that Yeats’ latest poems are 
“saddening: the chestnut tree is a symbol for the fulness of life that is never to 
be found in Yeats’ poetry... .”” But Mr..Leavis calls Yeats’ progress as poet an 
“heroic achievement, the development out of Pre-Raphaelitism through the 
Celtic twilight”—to the poems of his prime.*® 

Deep and various as are the myths Yeats and Rilke used elsewhere in their 
poetry, not one is more powerful than Leda. There is a passionate weight in the 


myth itself which enjoins focus within limits that it may be carried in verse. 
The sonnet form became inevitable to both poets. 


I 
Let us look first at Yeats’ Leda and the Swan. 


A sudden blow: the great wings beating still 
Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 
By the dark webs, her nape caught in his bill, 
He holds her helpless breast upon his breast. 


How can those terrified vague fingers push 

The feathered glory from her loosening thighs? 
And how can body, laid in that white rush, 
But feel the strange heart beating where it lies? 


A shudder in the loins engenders there 
The broken wall, the burning roof and tower 
And Agamemnon dead. 

Being so caught up, 
So mastered by the brute blood of the air, 
Did she put on his knowledge with his power 
Before the indifferent beak could let her drop? 





6 Hermann Kasack, Die Neue Rundschau, Band I, Berlin, 1927, p. 201. 
7 Allen Tate, Reactionary Essays, New York, 1936, p. 224. Recall Yeats’ magnificent 
poem, Among School Children, where Leda is used allusively. 
“T dream of a Ledean body, bent 
Above a sinking fire ....”’ 
8 Leavis, Scrutiny, Vol. VIII, No. 4, March ’40, p. 437. 
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I have said that it is Leda’s poem; how far can this be justified? Zeus is nowhere 
mentioned by name by either poet. As bird, however, he is magnificently present 
in Yeats’ poem. For it is Zeus in the swan who delivers that “sudden blow’’ of 
the first line, it is his “great wings beating still,”’ his “dark web” caressing her 
thighs, his bill catching her up by the nape, his grasp which “holds her helpless 
breast upon his breast.” Moreover, in the second quatrain, it is Zeus’ “feathered 
glory,” his ‘‘white rush,” “his strange heart beating” which overpower Leda’s 
“terrified vague fingers’ and her “loosening thighs.” Finally, of course, in the 
sestet Zeus “engenders” Helen and all the Homeric epic; Zeus, all-powerful to 
catch up his mortal beloved in the “brute blood of the air.” It is Zeus who has 
all “knowledge with his power,” but who, after the poet has asked his question, 
may sometime from an “indifferent beak” “let her drop.” 

The god, then, is all-present—alarming, caressing, enveloping, rushing, pound- 
ing in brute blood, always in that large feathered glory, and always indifferent 
to the fate of mortals, in his pleasure creating a new world of misery and glory, 
of brightness and dark falling. But what of Leda? 

Leda, under the impact of that blow, staggers, the great wings above her still 
in motion. Note that Yeats uses the word “‘beating”’ in his first line, and again 
in the last line of the second quatrain, enclosing the girl in the violence culminat- 
ing in that ‘white rush”; and that this violence shudders into motionlessness 
only in the climacteric of the sestet. But in the first quatrain Leda’s resistance 
to the god is necessarily passive, for she is already caught by the nape of the 
neck, her thighs already caressed, her breast helpless upon his. With the second 
quatrain—in a second breath, as it were—she does attempt a struggle, but with 
“terrified vague fingers’’; and the poet asks how can she accomplish any resist- 
ance while the “loosening thighs,” indeed, now, the “body” is “laid in that white 
rush,” laid so close that the terror of metamorphosis is upon the girl, feeling that 
“strange heart beating where it lies.”” Certainly these are eight lines in which 
the god accomplishes while the girl acquiesces to his dictated will. 

But suddenly, though softly, the tempo shifts, and Leda herself comes alive. 
There is a ‘‘shudder in the loins” and Leda joins Zeus in engendering Troy and 
Agamemnon dead. Still passively in the power of the swan, still “caught up,” 
still ‘mastered by the brute blood of the air,”” Leda yet has her moment. And it 
is a moment so tremendous that Yeats must call out, ‘““Did she put on his knowl- 
edge with his power?” Did she know what sadness and beauty was engendered 
there, the ‘“‘broken wall, the burning roof and tower’’? Finally, could such knowl- 
edge be put on before the “indifferent beak could let her drop?’’ Was there, 
through the suffering, transcendence? Yeats, magnificently, does not attempt 
to answer. 

There is no answer, but a miracle is achieved. How? The poem has a grand 
movement, as the great swoop of the first quatrain centers heavily down into 
that unbearable closeness of the second. And its rhythmic strength, though rude, 
is beautiful. The shock of the first three words, harsh and quick, is followed by 
the wider, softer movement of the wings enfolding that line and the next; then 
by a tightening in the shorter line “her thighs caressed/By the dark webs,”’ the 
economical terror of “her nape caught in his bill’’; and at last comes the stilling 
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of all motion except the heart beats, the submission in that last controlled line 
of the second quatrain: “he holds her helpless breast upon his breast.” Great 
softness is imprisoned in “thighs caressed by the dark webs’’; helplessness grows 
from trembling resistance. ‘ 

For the second quatrain the movement is still, the question is asked, how can 
she resist? How can “body laid in that white rush” withstand? But already 
Yeats has made his space dense and full-feathered, blocked all escape with soft 
thick sounds in the first and second lines: ““How can those terrified vague fingers 
push/The feathered glory from her loosening thighs?’’, repeating that word from 
the first quatrain. The third line ends in that ‘‘white rush,’ violence concrete 
and abstracted at once, which recombines the sharp hurt with the softness of 
the swan, reénforced by the “t” sounds in the line to follow, with its “but,” 
“strange,” “heart,” “beating,” “it.” The word “lies” brings the violent and agi- 
tated movement of these two first quatrains to rest. 

The beginning line of the sestet echoes the sound of the ‘“‘sudden blow” that 
opened the poem, but the echo has quieted to a “shudder in the loins” and is 
drawn out through the greater part of three lines which evoke Troy’s fall, Ilium 
in flames, and Agamemnon dead, with a flat, hard sound. The cycle of concep- 
tion, struggle, and death is followed in these lines, a prolonged and awful shudder. 
The effect of the broken eleventh line is calculated and perfect. Agamemnon— 
with him mortals—lies dead on some vast empty space of the page. And from 
that huge, unutterably dead glory shudderingly engendered, the line turns to 
Leda in acute precariousness, “Being so caught up.” After the long rhythmic 
wailing of “broken wall, burning roof and tower’”’—all horizontals and verticals . 
brought to the flat waste of “Agamemnon dead’”’—Zeus is still master. “‘So 
caught up,/So mastered by the brute blood of the air,” the girl can only await 
that fall, that “drop” that ends the sonnet in anticipation, rather than in state- 
ment. 

Dynamic rush, coition, and near-abandonment are translated into English 
poetry. Arnold Stein, in an essay chiefly concerned with Milton, speaks of Yeats’ 
“Leda and the Swan” as a fine realization of the “inner qualities of things’’: 
“Had Yeats’ poem ended after the first half dozen lines, it would have been, not 
a greater poem, but a more surprising accomplishment in realism. Such realism— 
not photographic perceptions of the surface of things—seems to come from 
realizing the inner qualities of things.’’? One may note as peculiarly non-photo- 
graphic the strange metaphorical wrench of ‘‘that white rush,” and “brute blood 
of the air.’”” But many readers by contrast will find that the “inner quality”’ is 
perceived and recorded centrally in the “broken wall’’ engendered so unrealisti- 
cally in the loins, and which is a part of the sestet. 

The origin of these lines of climacteric in the sestet, is, historically, the be- 


® Arnold Stein, ‘“Milton and Metaphysical Art: An Exploration,” Z.L.H., XVL, 2, 1949, 
p. 120ff. Compare Rilke’s devotion to the transformation of ‘‘Dinge”’ in poetry, with this 
innerness of Yeats. R. P. Blackmur, ‘“‘The Later Poetry of W. B. Yeats,” (Southern Review, 
II, 2, Autumn, 1936, pp. 339-363) makes much of the magical purpose of Leda and the Swan: 
“Copulation is the obvious nexus for spiritual as well as physical seed.’’ See also passim 
in Donald Stauffer’s excellent study of Yeats, The Golden Nightingale, New York, 1949. 
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ginning of the sonnet itself. Yeats wrote Leda and the Swan for George Russell’s 
Trish Statesman in 1923. Russell refused it, telling him that his ‘“‘conservative 
readers would misunderstand the poem.” 


I imagine the annunciation that founded Greece as made to Leda, remembering that they 
showed in a Spartan temple, strung up to the roof as a holy relic, an unhatched egg of hers, 
and that from one of her eggs came love and from the other war.!° 


And further: 


Then I thought, ‘Nothing is now possible but some movement, or birth from above, 
preceded by some violent annunciation.’ My fancy began to play with Leda and the Swan 
for metaphor, and I began this poem, but as I wrote, bird and lady took such possession of 
the scene that all politics went out of it ....™ 


“Birth from above” certainly remains, but the politics is gone, as Yeats con- 
fessed; nevertheless, Agamemnon is dead, the historical-epic nature of the myth 
reénvisaged. But it is certainly like Yeats to find the bird and lady taking over 
his poem, despite his original purpose. He always ended writing love poetry, as 
he confesses.” 


II 


If both sonnets realize an instant during which everything may be said to 
happen, or at least be conceived, that instant is approached, entered, and re- 
linquished in a different tempo; if Yeats leaps, Rilke glides into that instant. 
And this is all quite as it must be. Yeats feels the confrontation of god and girl, 
of mortal and immortal, as an attack, physical and shattering, which brings all 
history in its wake. Rilke is more concerned with Zeus’s problem than with 
Leda’s. How can the god become creature? This is what engages Rilke’s im- 
agination.” 


Als ihn der Gott in seiner Not betrat, 

erschrak er fast, den Schwan so schén zu finden; 
er liess sich ganz verwirrt in ihm verschwinden. 
Schon aber trug ihn sein Betrug zur Tat, 


bevor er noch des unerprobten Seins 
Gefiihle priifte. Und die Aufgetane 

erkannte schon den Kommenden im Schwane 
und wusste schon: er bat um eins, 





10 Quoted by A. Norman Jeffares: W. B. Yeats: Man and Poet (New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1949), p. 223 (from Section LII, Dove or Swan). 

11 Yeats, The Cat and the Moon and Certain Poems, p. 37. 

12 Cf. Jeffares, op. cit., p. 214, and Yeats’ letter to Mrs. Shakespear, from Thoor, Ballylee, 
dated 25 May 1926. 

On the parallel to Mary and her Dove, see Blackmur, loc. cit. passim, and Cleanth Brooks 
in “Yeats: The Poet as Myth-Maker,’’ Southern Review, IV, I (Summer, 1938), pp. 116-142. 
Allen Tate, On the Limits of Poetry, 1948, calls the Leda an ‘‘arbitrary association of two 
fields of images.’’ 

13 It is no surprise to find the word ‘‘Schwan’’ used in Rilke’s poem so explicitly and so 
often (three times), while ‘“‘swan’’ appears only in Yeats’ title. 
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das sie, verwirrt in ihrem Widerstand, 
nicht mehr verbergen konnte. Er kam nieder, 
und halsend durch die immer schwichre Hand 


liess sich der Gott in die Geliebte los. 
Dann erst empfand er gliicklich sein Gefieder 
und wurde wirklich Schwan in ihrem Schoss. 


Leda is the understanding one who offers the god refuge and the chance to realize 
those new feathery powers when she enfolds him in her lap. Yeats’ poem begins 
after this metamorphosis has been effected; Zeus is the swan, is that “strange 
heart beating where it lies.”” But Rilke discovers the god entering the swan, and 
fearing his beauty. For Rilke, Zeus is a god “in need,” not an omnipotent god, 
not a magnificent bird with all knowledge and power to be put on by his beloved, 
engendering all history. Nor does Rilke use a tone equivalent in any sense to 
Yeats’ “brute blood of the air.”’ His is a gentler god, a gentler swan. 

I have said that in Rilke’s poem the god undergoes a gentle transformation; 
but any transformation is violent. Hence, although a predominant key in Rilke 
is muted (I am thinking for example of the sounds in the second line: ‘“‘den Schwan 
so schén zu finden’’) there is still some violence to mark the difficulty of meta- 
morphosis. From the same quatrain we hear a rough and emphatic approach of 
the god, which in the use of ‘‘t’s” recalls Yeats’ poem: “der Gott in seiner Not 
betrat.”’ In the next line “erschrak er fast” prolongs this roughness until “‘ganz 
verwirrt”’ gives the sense of the god’s being entangled, perplexed in this change 
of form and psyche, but at the same time suggests an explosive impatience in 
the sound itself. The last line of the quatrain “Schon aber trug ihn sein Betrug 
zur Tat” obviously combines softness, which we have felt as part of the experi- 
ence of the “Schwan,” with the hard, laborious “trug,’’ boldly repeated in 
“Betrug” and climaxed in “zur Tat,’”’ another explosive. The line itself embodies 
the difficulty of the deceit which the god must practice. 

The movement of this first quatrain, beginning in the god’s need and moving 
to shock: ‘“‘erschrak er fast, den Schwan so schén zu finden,” delays that shock 
which Yeats throws so suddenly into his first line. The movement is further 
caught up in the entangled, longer lines, ‘‘verwirrt in ihm verschwinden,’’ to be 
released in the fourth line with its explosion towards action, the deed itself. But 
this movement carries over into the first and second lines of the second quatrain: 
‘“‘bevor er noch des unerprobten Seins/Gefiihle priifte,’’ where the closed vowels 
(as of proof) become insistent. Then comes a break with a new sentence in the 
midst of the second line and the unfolding of the poem into Leda’s consciousness. 

The opening softness in Leda is echoed in the long line of “‘n’s”; “Und die 
Aufgetane/erkannte schon den Kommenden im Schwane/und wusste schon.” 
This long opening is caught up in the last decisive words, ‘‘er bat um eins” which 
again (like the enjambement of the last line of the first quatrain) moves off into 
the ninth line, and comes to rest only in the verb “konnte” in the tenth. And 
from the opening exploration of that second quatrain we have reached the strug- 
gle, the resistance, which in Yeats begins so much earlier. Here Leda is “‘ver- 
wirrt”’ like Zeus in the first stanza, and she ‘“‘nicht mehr verbergen konnte.” The 
sound of ‘“r’? dominates, with perhaps a slight wail: ‘‘verwirrt in ihrem Wider- 
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stand,/night mehr verbergen konnte. Er kam nieder,/und halsend durch die 
immer schwichre Hand.” There is a certain recollection for the reader in these 
“ever-weakening hands” of the ‘terrified vague fingers” with which Yeats’ 
Leda, so much earlier in the sonnet, struggles against the god. Note again the 
enjambement with the last tercet, to find culmination in “liess sich der Gott in 
die Geliebte los.”” Enjambement repeated gives the sense of gliding, imperceptible 
movement. And this movement is further accomplished by the softness of sound 
throughout. 

But with this twelfth line Rilke has again entered the god’s mind; the “‘s’s”’ 
in “liess sich der Gott in die Geliebte los” together with the “‘l’s’”’ bring release 
of tension, a leap free, but within the new bounds of the beloved. Now the god 
and his beloved are one, as in the g and ¢ sounds, the beloved freeing the god to 
let himself go into the swan. And in the end—which is the beginning of the actual 
being-swan for Zeus—“erst empfand ... gliicklich sein Gefieder” (a repetition 
of the tight vowel of ‘Gefiihle priifte” of the second quatrain); but proof of 
feathery power in the expanding “erst empfand’”’ moves off into the final broad 
line: ‘und wurde wirklich Schwan in ihrem Schoss.” The “r” has perhaps changed 
quality; with its sense involved in “‘Widerstand”’ a certain desperation may have 
sounded in the first tercet; now however it is resolved into pure becoming. 


IIl 


Leaving aside the question already suggested, the locus of consciousness in 


the two poems, two further differences appear. First, there is no history (in the 
mythic sense) in Rilke’s Leda, no burning roof and tower, no Agamemnon dead. 
Significantly enough, there is no Agamemnon alive, no statement of engendering. 
There is no history because the climax of the poem does not come with the physi- 
cal union of god and mortal, but in the metamorphosis of that god into creature 
swan. The female simply assists and makes possible this becoming swan: “‘liess 
sich der Gott in die Geliebte los.’’ But the shudder in the loins, so explicit in 
Yeats as the active, engendering moment of Helen and the Trojan war, becomes 
in Rilke’s poem merely the passive rapture and complete satisfaction in being 
transformed. Now received in Leda’s lap, enclosed “‘in ihrem Schoss,’’ Zeus first 
finds his feathers fully delightful and actual. No history is suggested because the 
sense of the poem does not move towards it. 

The second difference is that Rilke simply does not ask questions in this son- 
net. He circles nearer and nearer with his bird, describes, feels, describes and 
feels again. But there is no ‘How can body laid in that white rush. . . .?” “Did 
she put on his knowledge with his power?” Instead there is release from the pre- 
carious. Yeats has left us dangling in that “brute blood of the air,” “so caught 
up,” but Rilke allows his god to settle blissfully as swan into the charmed em- 
brace; revelation, rather than fruition, as one might have expected in a sensate 
poem, is the ultimate in Leda, while Leda and the Swan still hang in mid-air, 
unanswerable. Yeats gives us a representation of the sex act; Rilke has sublimated 
the moment into a sensate but intellectualized experience. In the Sixth Duino 
Elegy Rilke further attests to the mythic value of Zeus-in-the-swan. Here fruit- 
fulness, as in the fig-tree, is likened to the suddenness of Jupiter’s leap into the 
swan. 
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. . und er springt aus dem Schlaf 
fast nicht erwachend, ins Gliick seiner 
siissesten Leistung. 
Sieh; wie der Gott in den Schwan. 


These two differences, the absence of history and of questions in Rilke, are 
easy enough to see, but what accounts for them? We may recall as clue Yeats’ 
statement that he planned his sonnet to answer for himself political questions; 
would a rebirth from above solve our problems? but that then the bird and lady 
took possession of the poem. Certainly the question of whether knowledge and 
power can exist together and at once is present in Yeats’ sonnet. This does not, 
of course, account for the magnificent lines of engendering in Leda and the Swan, 
but may help to illuminate the absence of such lines in Rilke’s poem. 

Rilke seems rarely to have owned to any political interests. On the contrary, 
he made it a part of his poetic creed, devotion to transformation of the invisible, 
to renounce any such interests. At the same time he wrote often, early and late, 
of the necessary gestation of god by men. Thus his Zeus is not merely the classic 
god with relative omnipotence and omniscience; he is one who earnestly desires 
self-transformation, and in this poem attains something like it. In a very real 
sense it is not Zeus who engenders Helen and the Trojan War in Leda, but Leda 
who, mortal and limited as she may be, engenders transformation in Zeus." 

Once the absence of historical allusion in Rilke is noted, the second lack (of 
Yeats’ resounding questions), is clarified. The question of immortal knowledge 
and power for Leda is simply not going to occur to Rilke, who feels his god so 
little omniscient or omnipotent. Neue Gedichte as a whole are not primarily didac- 
tic, but joyful, almost playful. 

Ultimately there may be a larger difference, but this follows from the two just 
mentioned. This difference is a matter of movement. In Yeats it is large, free, the 
movement of wings, circling, finding closeness and smothering immediacy, and 
finally a precarious hanging in the ‘‘brute blood of the air.’”’ Perhaps it is sig- 
nificant that Yeats prized a copy of Michelangelo’s lost Leda.'® In Rilke, on the 
other hand, there is almost no action, no backdrop, nothing beyond that infinitely 
subtle, imperceptible change into swan, a change recorded in the senses. It is all 
intimate softness, and of necessity lacks the grand baroque sweep and catch of 
Yeats’ sonnet. Again, this is as it must be. 

Whatever Michelangelo copy Yeats prized, the poem certainly transfigured 
the conception of the painting. Of innumerable copies of Michelangelo’s Leda 
perhaps one attributed to Rosso Fiorentino'® may be illuminating as showing 
the movement line in Michelangelo’s composition. Leda reclines, kissed by the 


144 See Werner Kohlschmidt, Rilke: Interpretionen, p. 45. [Zeus] ‘‘nun nicht mehr der 
begehrende Gott, sondern ganz das Schoéne Tier.”’ 

15 Cf. Jeffares, op. cit., p. 223, who says somewhat misleadingly, since Michelangelo’s 
painting is lost, that ‘“‘Yeats had seen in Venice’”’ [Michelangelo’s painting] and had a 
“large photographic colored copy.’”’ If Rilke owed any of his conception to a particular 
work of art, I have combed his letters in vain. A superb letter writer, and poet who loved 
the arts, he records no hours spent before a beautiful Leda. 

16 Leda and the Swan (probably a copy of a lost painting by Michelangelo), attributed to 
Rosso Fiorentino: National Gallery: London. One may compare the lighter conception in 
Bartolomeo Ammanati, after a lost Michelangelo, Il Bargello: Florence. 
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swan; enfolds him in her legs with her left arm flung out relaxed. The wings of 
the swan are greatly outspread. Active struggle is handsomely portrayed in 
Fiorentino. But the struggle is comfortably domestic when compared with Yeats’ 
“great wings beating still.” Yeats’ Leda, “‘so caught up,” “‘so mastered,’’ so held 
by the “indifferent beak,’’ is a being remote from the matron who relives in the 
swan’s embrace in Michelangelesque copies, her enjoyment apparent. Yeats has 
added to the physical sensate evocation his own sense of the precarious, has 
expressed this precarious violence in dangling forms and all-encompassing wings 
of the god, engulfing the Leda at once in passion and indifference. 

Rilke’s Leda is rather more perplexed and ‘“‘verwirrt in ihrem Widerstand”’ 
than the Italian Ledas, who seem to welcome the swan, almost without resist- 


MICHELANGELO’s cartoon for Leda and the Swan 
(Courtesy of the Royal Academy, Burlington House) 


ance. Rilke’s sense of the questing swan is perhaps more suggestive of the Renais- 
sance paintings than is his Leda. But she does, of course, offer a sweet compliance 
in the end. 

During the period of the Neue Gedichte, the period of Leda, when he was trying 
consciously to discipline his poetry away from the self and towards the outer, 
more representational world, Rilke did often work directly from the work of art. 
As we have shown, there is no proof at this time that he did so in Leda." It is 
probable that having seen many pictures and read much the conception took 
hold of him. But the poem seems entirely free-standing. In writing about 


17 See C. F. MacIntyre, Fifty Selected Poems: R.M.R., p. 140ff. ‘One remembers the copy 
of the painting by Da Vinci which has disappeared . . . Leda gazes at the earth where two 
broken shells have already released the four immortal cygnets. . . .”’ (My feeling is that this 
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Rilke’s dependence on the arts during the Neue Gedichte period, C. M. Bowra 
has remarked, “It is still the inspiring masterpiece that matters. This is true even 
of poems like Friiher Apollo and Die Fensterrose, which are far from being merely 
descriptive. In both of them the object seen is still so important that Rilke can 
only weave fancies around it and praise it. His poem is a criticism, a commentary. 
But it is little more.’’® 

Is the unknown masterpiece still “what matters’ in Rilke’s Leda? Although 
this may seem largely unanswerable, it is of course the aesthetic question which 
must be answered in the long run. Does the poem stand alone, without support 
from an art work? I should say yes, chiefly because it centers in Zeus’s becoming 
swan, which is something peculiarly poetic, and which must be almost impossible 
to accomplish in painting. Leda is a transformation. Similarly I hope that the 
reader agrees that Yeats’ poem is free-standing. 

But there is another question to be asked of Rilke’s poem. Perhaps it is one to 
be considered only by life-long readers of German poetry. Roger Fry posed it: 
“On the whole I don’t think much of Rilke. He exaggerated too much. He’s too 
anxious to create an effect. Things are really much more interesting than he makes 
them by forcing all the overtones of feeling. But I know that he’s on the other 
side of the big dividing line between our ways of taking things. You like the over- 
tones to sound more than the main note. I want a construction made of solid 
blocks first and then let the overtones modify it... . It’s something like that, 
isn’t it?’’!® 

Does Leda “force all the overtones of feeling’? Certainly this is a fault of much 
of Rilke’s early and quite late poetry. Here, it seems to me, the classic subject 
and the traditional sonnet form have worked to prevent such exaggeration of 
effect as Fry distrusts. 

But in an interesting way Fry’s stricture on Rilke helps to point up the real 
difference in Rilke’s and Yeats’ technique.”° Fry calls for a ‘construction out of 
solid blocks first,”’ to be modified later by overtones. Isn’t that what Yeats con- 
structs in his fourteen lines? (The blocks are outlined by the impersonal mag- 
nificence of phrase that makes the structure articulate in the compositional sense 





is the last painting one would remember with Rilke’s poem. Ghirlandaio has a similar con- 
ception (Rome: Galleria Borghese) with upright swan and Leda, both fondly watching 
children playing by the egg. This pleasant domesticity seems utterly remote from Rilke’s 
poem. Corregio’s Leda and the Swan (Berlin: Kaiser Friedrich) is also hard to think of as 
related to Rilke and is impossible for Yeats. Here Leda, seated on bank by a pool fondles 
@ swan, and is surrounded by playful maidens and children, while two other swans fly out 
of the picture. Struggle, union, transformation, nothing remains in this exceptionally 
idyllic scene. Likewise Tintoretto’s indoor Leda (Florence: Uffizi) is sensuous and intimate, 
but lacking in psychic or physical tension. Indeed a standing Leda and Swan (Venice: 
Museo di Scultura Antica) from the first or second century A.D. is closer to the poetic 
conceptions than any of the paintings considered here. 

18 Bowra, in Rainer Maria Rilke: Aspects of His Mind and Poetry, ed. by William Rose 
and others, p. 99. 

19 Fry, quoted by Virginia Woolf in Roger Fry: A Biography (New York, 1940) p. 273. 
Fry is not, of course, speaking of Leda specifically; indeed he may never have read the poem. 
It is a general criticism of Rilke’s attitude and method that is of interest. 

20 For a general discussion of Rilke and Yeats, see Louis MacNeice, The Poetry of W. B. 
Yeats, pp. 182-186. 
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of the painter: ‘‘A sudden blow, the great wings beating still/Above the stagger- 
ing girl.’’) 

Fortunately we do not have to choose between these two treatments of Leda 
and the Swan.”! We can be entirely grateful for both, for each poet owed immense 
debts to a classic subject, which, liberating the imagination, yet curbed the 
tendency to introspection so typical of both as young writers. Leda also helped 
to limit the prophetic bent in Yeats and Rilke. We know that the two sonnets 
were works of periods of solid achievement, after the flush of self-exploration and 
before the arbitrary pronouncements of visions and dictations by angels. But 
freedom was here. Yeats’ poem contains the germ of the epic and aroused his 


21 Cf. D. H. Lawrence’s ‘‘Swan’”’ and ‘‘Leda”’ which go outside the myth to convey the 
poet’s belief in mysteries of the netherworld of sex. The form is “expressive form” in R. P. 
Blackmur’s phrase, and might be contrasted also with the tight and immeasurably fine line 
of H. D.’s Leda. 

‘“Swan” from Pansies, London, 1929, p. 26. 
Far-off 
at the core of space 
at the quick 
of time 
beats 
and goes still 
the great swan upon the waters of all endings 
the swan within vast chaos, within the electron. 


For us 

no longer he swims calmly 

nor clacks across the forces furrowing a great gay trail 
of happy energy, 

nor is he nesting passive upon the atoms, 

nor flying north desolate icewards 

to the sleep of ice, 

nor feeding in the marshes, 

nor honking horn-like into the twilight.— 


But he stoops, now 

in the dark 

upon us; 

he is treading our women 

and we men are put out 

as the vast white bird 

furrows our featherless women 

with unknown shocks 

and stamps his black marsh-feet on their white and marshy flesh. 


“Leda”? by D. H. Lawrence, from Pansies, London, 1929, p. 27. 
Come not with kisses 
not with caresses 
of hands and lips and murmurings; 
come with a kiss of wings 
and sea-touch tip of a beak 
and treading of wet, webbed, wave-working feet 
into the marsh-soft belly. 
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deepest questionings of knowledge, power, divinity. For Rilke the myth offered 
the inner spectacle of that creature-world of which he was to write so eloquently 
in the Elegies and the Sonnets. There was surprise in Leda’s story, surprise and 
triumph. 

One choice both poets made unerringly. Myth was not to be decoration, but 
the center of the poem. Their very language shows to what depths they were 
engulfed in their subject, and how they managed detachment from it. 





THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU IN PAINTING AND WRITING 
CARLETTE ENGEL DE JANOSI 


A trend in aesthetic writing, growing out of the awareness of the interrelation- 
ship of the arts, makes us reconsider the place painting takes in nineteenth cen- 
tury France in connection with literature. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the writer Bernardin de St. Pierre was 
of the opinion that landscape painting was excelled by descriptive poetry: 
“Poetry has a great advantage over painting in the description of landscape, 
because it depicts for the soul the objects which the latter represents only for the 
eyes. However, one should not, as has recently been done, accuse painting of 
being just a silent, imbecile sister of poetry. Each follows the same law, and great 
painters are as rare as great poets.’”! 

This submission of painting to literature is to be found again at the beginning 
of our century with the poet Guillaume Apollinaire whose La Chanson du Mal- 
Aimé had a profound influence on Picasso by showing him the world of magic 
and surrealism.? However, one could not apply a general rule to this matter. The 
preeminence of literature over painting has not always prevailed. It has given 
way to painters in an important epoch of French culture, namely when in the 
first half of the nineteenth century Corot painted the forest of Fontainebleau 
and when, several years later, Flaubert consecrated several fine pages to it. 

To begin with, I wish to note that the purpose of this study is not to point out 
a direct influence of Corot on Flaubert. In our times, in which even the natural 
sciences do not dare venture to trace direct causalities, the establishment of such 
an influence would lead to the inverse of what constitutes this “universal poetry 
that is reflected in everything. ... No poet can have failed to recognize how 
often a detail, a propos or remark in respect to painting applies also to poetry.’ 

This is a matter rather of tracing the secret affinities, parallels and common 
sources—in short the intangible element which we ascertain, but in face of which 
we cannot express ourselves. 

In the Louvre there is a pencil sketch, Torrent sous les arbres, made by Corot 
in 1826 at Civita Castellana in Italy.* This sketch renders faithfully and impetu- 
ously the tumultuous sentiments which animated the young Corot while he was 
passing through the Sabin mountains where in his overflowing and enthusiastic 
youth he produced these few coups de crayon. There is also in the Louvre another 
drawing, this time signed and dated by Corot (1827)® related closely to the 
first one. 

These two drawings of Civita Castellana express Corot’s discovery of himself 


1 Eduard von Jan, Die Landschafi des franzésischen Menschen (Weimar, 1935), p. 76. 

2 Wallace Fowlie, Age of Surrealism, (New York, 1950), p. 162. 

3 Wallace Stevens, The relations between poetry and painting. The Museum of Modern 
Art. (New York, 1951) p. 31. 

4 Cabinet des dessins. Louvre, Paris. Torrent sous les arbres. Not signed, nor dated. 
0.31 X 0.39. Robaut 2505. R.F. 5220. 

5 Cabinet des dessins. Louvre, Paris. Signed with Corot’s handwriting, as well as: Civita 
Castellana, 7/6, 1826. Moreau-Nélaton 112. R.F. 3405. Reproduced in the Louvre Catalogue 
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as well as of Italy, in the hard precision of the stones in the stream, of the smooth, 
flat slate which has almost the same consistency as the water and which follows 
its rhythm; in the oak which though twisted pulls upwards trying to detach 
itself from the stone restraining its roots. The dry roundness of the trunk is 
repeated in the identical curves of the pebbles and rocks. The composition is 
concentrated on the triangular group of trees at the right. The stream and the 
border of rocks prepare the base, while the branches on the left rise in diagonal 
movement toward the extremities of the foliage on the right. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris is in possession of a notebook® in which 
Gustave Flaubert, on his return’ from the forest of Fontainebleau, hastily serib- 
bled his impressions. He was at this time drafting his novel, L’ Education Senti- 
mentale, and was documenting for the scene in which Frédéric and Rosanette 
took a walk in the forest. Here are several remarks taken from the Biernawski’s 
edition of Flaubert’s notes: “Oak leaves, dry on the ground. The sun makes 
golden spots on a brown carpet . . . sometimes the foreground is in shadow and 
the backgrounds lighted . . . light on the tops of the trees. Blue sky . . . all these 
magnificent things which do not think are capable of causing one to think. Soli- 
tude to the point of revolt ...nature, melancholy and laughing at the same 
time.” In these breathless, halting notes,* we find the same mood as in Corot’s 
sketches of Civita Castellana. The painter and the novelist both express in 
concise, clear-cut strokes the spontaneity of the first impression even before 
reflection can intervene. Direct contact with the forest evokes restrained enthu- 
siasm. The sketches and the notes savor of spontaneous reaction. 


The National Gallery at Washington, D. C., possesses a large landscape by 
Corot: Forest of Fontainebleau,’ painted shortly after his return from his first 


des dessins No. 2717. There are two more very similar drawings reproduced in: André 
Schoeller et Jean Dieterlé, Corot. Premier supplément 4 l’oeuvre de Corot par A. Robaut 
et Moreau-Nélaton, (Paris, 1948). I. A Civita Castellana, Rochers boisés. Vers 1825-28. No. 
299, vente posthume. Collection Bied. Reproduced p. 11.2. II. A Civita Castellana, Torrent 
au pied des rochers. Collection particuliére. 

6 Gustave Flaubert, L’Education Sentimentale, Oeuvres Complétes. (Paris 1923). The 
notice and the index are written by Louis Biernawski, (Ecole des Chartes) where he re- 
prints ‘les notes du carnet”’ pp. 638, 639. ‘‘Feuilles de chéne séches par terre—le soleil y 
fait comme des taches d’or sur un tapis brun—La lumiére sur les c*mes des arbres—Ciel 
bleu—Toutes ces choses magnifiques qui ne pensent pas donnent 4 penser—La solitude 
pousse 4 la révolte—renaitre l’instinet sauvage.”’ 

7 According to René Descharmes et René Dumesnil, Autour de Flaubert (Paris, 1912), 
biographie chronologique, p. 149 and p. 153, Flaubert made a first trip to Fontainebleau in 
1864 and a second in 1868. But according to Biernawsky, loc. cit., Flaubert made one before 
1863. 

8 René Dumesnil, Flaubert et L’Education Sentimentale (Paris, 1943), p. 9. **. . . ’éeriture 
du carnet ot il consigna ses impressions atteste le mauvais état des chemins forestiers: la 
main qui les a tracées a tremblé au passage des orniéres et des cassis. I] n’y a dans ces pages 
que les mots essentiels. Mais tous ces mots se retrouvent dans le texte du roman, dans 
l’épisode qui est un chef d’oeuvre dans le chef d’oeuvre; et le carnet de notes nous apparatt 
comme les fils de laine échantillonant une tapisserie. I] faut la sureté de main, tout l’art 
de l’ouvrier pour en faire un tableau.”’ 

® National Gallery of Art, Catalogue of French Paintings from the Chester Dale Collection 
(Washington, D. C., 1941), p. 1. Forest of Fontainebleau. Canvas. Height 68'4 in.; width 
9414 in. (1.73 X 2.39). Signed at lower left, Corot. Painted 1830-1833. ‘‘This picture is identi- 
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trip to Italy and exhibited at the Salon of 1831.!° "' If we compare it with our 
two drawings, we see that the stream as well as the scaffolding of rocks and trees 
in the sketches are to be found also in the Forest of Fontainebleau in Washington; 
the pyramidal form alone has been heightened by the rocky mound which sur- 
rounds the group at the right. We find that the strength of this group has become 
overpowering: the nervous lines of the tree in the drawing have given place in 


corot: The Forest of Fontainebleau 
(Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., Chester Dale Collection) 


the painting to a gigantic oak whose roots twist along the slippery surface of 
the rock from which the tree seems about to pull itself loose with a vehement 


fied in the catalogue of the Exposition chez Binant (1876) as Corot’s prize-winning entry at 
the Salon of 1833. Robaut, however, has stated that it was exhibited either at the Salon of 
1831 or of 1834, probably at the former, the first held after Corot’s return from Italy. It is 
one of the first deliberate, formal compositions that Corot painted for exhibition, and also 
one of his earliest forest scenes. The painting always held a high position in the artist’s 
own estimate of his work, and toward the end of his life Corot tried unsuccessfully to buy 
back the picture from its owner, Binant, in order to present it to the Louvre.” 

10 Etienne Moreau-Nélaton, Histoire de Corot et de ses oeuvres, d’aprés les documents 
recueillis par Alfred Robaut. (Paris, 1905), p. 50. ‘‘... vient le Salon de 1831, le premier 
depuis son (Corot) retour de Rome. II y reproduit trois souvenirs d’Italie et une vue de 
Fontainebleau. ‘‘This painting is numbered 255 in the Catalogue Raisonné of Robaut. 
Moreau-Nélaton reproduces it on page 43. This volume of M.-N. has been published sepa- 
rately and is a sort of preface to the four volumes of Robaut. 

1! Julius Meier-Graefe, Corot (Berlin 1930), pp. 44, 45. ‘‘. . . erst recht (zu gross geraten) 
der zwei und einhalb Meter breite Wald von Fontainebleau, wo vorn ein lesendes Maedchen 
im Grase liegt, eine ungebuerlich vergroesserte Zeichnung. Die detaillirten Baiimen mit 
ihrer reichen Veraestelung moegen Rousseau begeistert haben.’’ 
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jerk. We face a massiveness, an irrevocable decision. The artist has found his 
way. The stones have lost their hardness of line; they are rounded and softened 
(unfortunately); the oil technique has produced a plasticity which did not exist 
in the two sketches. On the other hand, the composition has gained in depth— 
by a small area of luminous sky which appears in the background and by the 
cut-down tree trunk lying in a foreshortened position so as to stand out in relief 
against the light. Finally, Corot has added to his painting by repeating in the 
left background the tree at the right, but this time stylized and simplified. A 
detail in the painting which portends the old Corot—one of these details which 
by its delicacy of feeling contrasts with the heaviness of the oak’s structure—is 
a birch tree whose trunk is parallel to the diagonal of the group at the right. All 
of the light of the somber background is concentrated on the smooth surface of 
this birch and thus prepares for the luminosity piercing from the horizon. The 
woman reading in the foreground is of no more importance than the rock before 
her. 

Having thus compared the two drawings with the Forest of Fontainebleau in 
Washington, we find in the composition, the subject, the rhythm, and even in 
the thought such a resemblance, that there no longer remains any doubt that the 
two drawings served as stepping-stones leading to the canvas of the National 
Gallery. While certainly it is not a reminiscence it is a model. This Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau is Corot’s first elaborated canvas of Fontainebleau.” It therefore occu- 
pies a special place in the work of the Master of Ville d’Avray, as it crystallizes 
in 1831 his youthful impressions so as to cause them to radiate henceforth in 
the paintings of his maturity and old age. Through all of his creations, from his 
early sketches to his last paintings, runs a golden thread which binds them 
together. 

In juxtaposition with this powerful, complete work, let us place the seventeen- 
page description” from L’Education Sentimentale in its definitive form which 
Flaubert based on his notes. Following are a few lines: ‘“There were enormous, 
wrinkled oaks, which were convulsed, wrenching themselves from the ground, 
grasping one another and steady on their torsos—like trunks—flinging out their 
arms in despairing appeals and raging threats, like a group of Titans immobilized 
in anger.” This “promenade”’ written in 1868 is almost a duplicate of Corot’s 
painting in Washington; it sounds like a description of it, without any transposi- 
tion. We feel the same sincerity, the same force, the same exaggerations, the 


12 Germain Bazin, who reproduces the first sketch of Civita Castellana in his book: Corot 
(Paris, 1942), p. 49, has it serve as a study for the painting Souvenir de Mortefontaine, 1864 
(Louvre). Mr. Bazin adds that this drawing had to wait more than thirty years to have 
served its purpose. ‘‘. . . c’est dans les sous-bois de Civita Castellana, en 1826 qu’il (Corot) 
avait dessiné cet arbre aux branches ondulant comme des fumées, qui attendit plus de 
trente ans son heure dans les cartons du peintre.” p. 53. According to our knowledge the 
two sketches of Civita Castellana served as a direct base to the canvas of the National 
Gallery; so that the studies had to wait less than five years to find its full expression in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau of Washington. 

13 Gustave Flaubert, loc. cit., p. 466: “Il y avait des chénes rugueux, énormes, qui se 
convulsaient, s’étiraient du sol, s’étreignaient les uns les autres, et, fermes sur leurs troncs, 
pareils & des torses se lancaient avec leurs bras nus des appels de désespoir, des menaces 
furibondes, comme un groupe de titans immobilisés dans leurs colére.” 
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same tormented, almost baroque sentiments. Thibaudet, the French literary 
critic, very justly says: “‘. .. Flaubert paints . . . with verbs as cleverly as others 
paint with colors. .. .’’ 

Likewise, we find in the forest description of the Education just as in the land- 
scape of Washington an exaggerated perfection, permitting the two realists a 
last fling at romanticism. Corot and Flaubert expressed themselves freely and 
frankly, not sparing their public a certain esprit bourgeois which is latent in both 
of them. These two great artists worked ponderously, slowly, and with diffi- 
culty.!® Flaubert wrote to Georges Sand, the novelist in 1869: ‘I work furiously. 
I have just written a description of the forest of Fontainebleau, and I feel like 
hanging myself on one of its trees.’’!® 

In Souvenir de Mortefontaine at the Louvre,” painted by Corot towards the 
end of his life, we find all the elements of the Forest of Fontainebleau in Wash- 
ington; the same oak with its twisting branches at the right, this very same tree 
to which he gave so much attention in the drawings of Civita Castellana and in 
the large Forest. But the outline of form as well as the details have disappeared. 
There remains only the luminous sky—increased, heightened, occupying the 
important place; and there is added the luminosity of the water which is no longer 
a cascading stream but a subdued calm lake. The figure of the woman reading 
in the foreground which was in disaccord with the composition of the 1831 paint- 
ing has given place to a graceful, slim being, whose lines follow the undulating 
movement of the trees. The lighting is softened. It is gold veiled by mist.'* 

Continuing our comparison, let us juxtapose the dreamlike Mortefontaine by 
Corot to several lines'® written by Flaubert in his last letter to Elisa Schlesinger, 
the inapproachable ideal, the woman loved from his youth and who served as 
model for Madame Arnoux, the pure and touching figure of L’Education Senti- 
mentale. ‘I have been given a dog, and as I walk with him, I notice the effect 
of the sun on the yellowing leaves . . . the future has no dreams for me, but the 
yesterdays are represented as bathed in golden vapor; on this luminous back- 
ground where dear phantoms extend their arms to me, the figure which stands 
out most splendidly is you.” 

The “golden vapor,” the “luminous background” we find glowing the same 
way in Mortefontaine. In the last years of his life Corot, drawing from the treas- 


4 Albert Thibaudet, Flaubert (Paris, 1935), pp. 234, 235 : “L’uniformité de la forét était 
indiquée par la casi continuité de l’imparfait, la diversité des essences (des arbres) est mar- 
quée par ceci, qu’A chaque membre de phrase, 4 chaque nouvelle espéce d’arbre, le verbe 
change de place . . . Mais tous ces imparfaits font masse au milieu de la phrase, 14 ot s’éta- 
blit & proximité du tronc, l’impression de force, de puissance et de mouvement qui fait 
défaut dans la derniére partie. . . .” 

16 This remark applies only to Corot’s work until his middle period. 

16 Correspondance de Flaubert. This passage is quoted in the notice of Biernawski to 
L’Education Sentimentale, loc.cit. p. 638. 

17 Souvenir de Mortefontaine, 1864. 0.64 X 0.88. Peint 4 l’huile sur toile. R. 1625. Louvre, 
Paris. 

18 Germain Bazin, loc. cit. p. 50, quotes twenty-two paintings which more or less recall 
the motif of Mortefontaine. Some of them are gathered in one single large room of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. A dream-like quality is produced by this assembly 
of paintings. 

19 Quoted in Albert Thibaudet, loc. cit., p. 49. 
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ury of his memories, painted in numerous replicas the undulating rhythms of 
his favorite oak, while Flaubert dreaming of a novel without a theme (sans sujet) 
was re-living his adolescence. Both, incapable of an interior rejuvenation, were 
fixed to their past—to that past seen through a golden veil; but the atmosphere 
of freshness remains, and the identical subjects are not a repetition, but on the 
contrary, an intensification, the tone of which will be determined by a dominant 
note, namely the obstinacy of their memories. 

The comparison which we have just made leads us to consider briefly the role 
of the forest of Fontainebleau in the nineteenth century. Let us note first of all 
that the sentiment of nature which is the realization and representation of the 
external appearances of nature took considerable time to manifest itself to the 
French soul,?° and it was only J. J. Rousseau “who came to recognize the beauty 
and harmony of the separate nature elements.’ In following the Italianism of 
Claude and Poussin, the exoticism of Bernardin de St. Pierre and of Chateau- 
briand, we arrive through Lamartine at the full intellectual experience of the 
French landscape and of his artistic expression. 

The forest of Fontainebleau has played a particular role in the comprehension 
of nature. It had a brilliant period even in the Renaissance.” But it was in the 
nineteenth century that it acquired its glory as much through literature as 
through the graphic arts. In the literature of this century, the forest was featured 
by Stendhal, Sand, Musset, and Hugo. The latter made a monument of it: “‘A 
tree is an edifice, a forest is a city and among them all the forest of Fontainebleau 
is a monument.’** The Goncourts described it in Manette Salomon as seen by 
the eyes of painters. In the same epoch the forest was inspiring such artists as 
Diaz, Theodore Rousseau, Millet, Daubigny, and Courbet, who discovered in it 
the secret of the outdoor motif. They went there to paint during the summer 
months, some spent the rest of their lives in the Foré. The open-air was discov- 
ered and it is thus that these painters became the precursors of the 
impressionists. 

In this awakening of the sentiment of nature did Corot, who was the eldest 
of this Barbizon group, also paint his first forest of Fontainebleau from nature? 
Did he place his easel in the midst of these ancient oaks? 

We possess a letter from him to his friend Abel Osmond written from Chailly 
near Fontainebleau and dated July 1831: “‘... I leave early in the morning to 
go to the forest and I return late, a little fatigued and scarcely in the mood to 
write. I am seeking the nature of the beautiful oaks of the forest. It is well that 
I am content with them, for it would be difficult to seek anything else here.’”™ 
These allusions to nature in general and to the forest in particular are numerous 
in his letters and writings. Without trying to relate these lines directly to our 
Forét, they are, however, characteristic, for they prove that after his return from 


20 Eduard von Jan, loc. cit., p. 3. 

21 Virginia Frances Fardwell, Landscape in the works of Marcel Proust (Washington, 
1948), p. 5. 

22 Ronsard representing the humanist poetry; Jean Goujon and Le Primatice working 
at the decoration of the chiteau de Fontainebleau. 

23 J. Loiseau, Le Massif de Fontainebleau (Paris, 1950). Title page. 

24 Corot raconté par lui-méme et par ses amis. Introduction par Pierre Courthion. (Vésenaz- 
Genéve, 1946) p. 191. 
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Italy it was to Fontainebleau that he directed his steps, and that it is the canvas 
of the Forest of Fontainebleau in Washington which is his first tangible result of 
this contact with the French forest which he painted more than a hundred times.”* 

However, the size of the canvas in the National Gallery would prove that it 
was done in a studio, but Corot’s frequent walks in the forest brought back to 
him the impulsion of five years ago by creating a more intense feeling than we 
find in the sketches made while in Italy. 

This almost direct transposition of the Italian forest to the French forest in 
which, however, each retains its distinct features, helps us understand the senti- 
ment inspiring the artist who found in the nature of Fontainebleau what five 
years before had profoundly impressed him in the environs of Rome. He was 
able to transpose the rocky dryness of Civita Castellana into the unctuous fresh- 
ness of Fontainebleau; the burning sun of Italy has given place to the cool shade 
of France. 

As to Flaubert, we know that he had come to Fontainebleau when he was 
twelve years old, but when'in the process of composing L’Education Sentimentale 
there was question of describing the forest, he returned on two occasions note- 
book in hand in order to record on the spot his every impression. 

Having compared the sketches of Corot, his large Forét de Fontainebleau and 
his Souvenir de Mortefontaine with the ‘“‘carnet de notes”’ of Flaubert, his ‘“‘prome- 
nade” in Fontainebleau, and his letter to Elisa, we are struck by a significant 
fact, namely that of artistic development tending toward simplification. In other 
words, we have observed the exact detailed copy of the forest followed by an 
enlargement which is powerful, romantic, and exaggerated; and finally a gradual 
stripping of all details, of all delimitations—almost of all form. The subject losing 
importance to the point of complete effacement, the artist will employ a familiar 
motif, a youthful impression, a vision forming an integral part of his personality, 
a vision perceived through the veil of memory. This detachment which is gradual 
and unconscious is a transfiguration and a sublimation. 

Both Corot and Flaubert, almost contemporaries, were able to find toward 
the end of their lives not a waning, but a simplification of subject and expression; 
a voluntary omission of detail, leading to extensiveness, to broad outline, to that 
search for distant skies, to that great calm—the foretelling of the beyond which 
Corot thought he had never realized in his paintings and which he glimpsed 
only at the threshold of eternity when on his deathbed he said to his friend Alfred 
Robaut: ‘You have no idea of what I see that should be done over again. I 
perceive things which I never saw before. It seems to me that I have never 
known how to make a sky! What I have before me is much more rose, deeper, 
more transparent: Ah, how I should like to show you these immense horizons.’”* 


25 In the Catalogue Raisonné by A. Robaut, edited by Moreau-Nélaton (Paris 1905) in 
four volumes, there are 86 pictures by Corot bearing the title: Forét de Fontainebleau. Many 
more represent the same forét without having the title. 

26 Corot raconté par lui-méme et par ses amis, loc. cit. p. 156: ‘“Vendredi 29. (février, 1875) 
Monsieur Corot étendu sur son lit cause avec moi: ‘“‘Vous n’avez pas idée de ce que je vois 
& faire de nouveau! J’apercois des choses que je n’ai jamais vues. Il me semble que je n’ai 
jamais su faire un ciel! Ce que j’ai devant moi est bien plus rose, plus profond, plus trans- 
parent! Ah! que je voudrais vous montrer les immenses horizons!”’ 





AESTHETICS AND THE ARTIST* 
THOMAS MUNRO 


Should an artist or prospective artist study aesthetics? What, if anything, can 
he get from it which will help him in his work? I am often asked this question, 
especially in advising university students. My usual answer is that it depends 
on the kind of artist, and the kind of aesthetics. Some artists are disposed by 
nature and education to like theoretical discussions of art, and to profit from 
them; others are not. Some kinds of aesthetic theory are relevant to an artist’s 
problems and can help him think them out. Others will probably seem to him 
tiresome and useless. If these are forced upon him as a student, they may do him 
more harm than good. 

For most art students, there is no great risk in taking a simple, elementary 
course in aesthetics or the principles of criticism, of the kind which is given in 
many colleges today; one which conveys a few basic facts about the arts and 
their place in civilization, together with some of the principal issues and theories 
of aesthetic value. If properly taught, such a course can stimulate interest in 
the arts and enrich the student’s general background. It is suited to the college 
or even the advanced secondary level. In France, an introductory course in phi- 
losophy, including a brief section on aesthetics, is now given to many students 
in the lycée or secondary school; it is commonly considered as a valuable part of 
a liberal education. Countless European artists have had such an introduction 
to philosophy. But we know so little at present about the best education for a 
creative artist that I would hesitate to require any course on aesthetics of all 
prospective artists, or to urge that any such student go very far in it unless he 
feels a strong inclination toward theoretical studies. For some, it may be well to 
avoid all philosophy, psychology, and other intellectual analysis; especially that 
which leads the artist to analyze himself and his art, and to plan his work in a 
highly conscious way. This question will be considered more carefully in the 
following pages. 


1. Some obstacles to understanding and cooperation. 


Aesthetics and the practice of the arts have been far apart in the past. They 
are still far apart in their aims and methods, but are moving a little closer to- 
gether in some ways. I believe that this rapprochement will continue. The 
present article will examine some resemblances and differences between the 
work of the artist and that of the aesthetician: some ways in which their aims 
and methods diverge and some in which they overlap. By the word “artist” I 
shall mean a performer, practitioner, or creative producer in any of the arts, in- 
cluding not only painting, sculpture, and architecture, but also literature, music, 
dance, and theater. 


* See ‘‘Notes and News’’ in the present issué for a report of the conference on ‘‘Aes- 
thetics and the Artist’? held in Woodstock, New York under the direction of Ralph L. 
Wickiser, August 22-3, 1952. Further discussion by readers is invited. 
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The present development of aesthetics in this country is attracting the atten- 
tion of more and more artists in various fields. Not a few are writing articles and 
letters about theoretical problems in the arts. Some ask, what has all this to do 
with me and my work? Often the answers are negative. An artist happens to 
read a book or article on aesthetics, or attend a meeting on the subject, and finds 
it tediously abstract and bookish. He may resent some of the things that are said 
about artists by college professors. Aestheticians and artists are, on the whole, 
farther apart in the United States than in Europe, where aesthetics is an older 
subject and more widely taught. Artists, critics, and philosophers there have 
had more opportunity to learn about each other, although they work along 
different lines and often come into conflict. In Paris, some artists attend each 
meeting of the Society for Aesthetics at the Sorbonne, and take a regular part in 
its discussions. Much theoretical and critical writing in Europe is in close touch 
with the practice of art, and some of it is done by artists who express themselves 
well in printed words. In the United States, aesthetics has in the past been more 
restricted to a small group of speculative philosophers. Until recently the gen- 
eral public, and even the world of art, knew little about it. 

More contact between the two groups would seem to be desirable, but how 
can it be achieved? It is partly a matter of personal acquaintanceship, as in 
conferences where both groups are represented. But such conferences do not 
necessarily produce a sympathetic understanding. Differences in educational 
background, in vocabulary, and in professional attitude may even aggravate 
suspicion and hostility. Basic differences are sometimes complicated by super- 
ficial ones of manner and speech, so that each group comes to think of the other 
as supercilious and egotistic. The artist may accuse the philosopher of trying to 
“high-hat” him with big words; the philosopher may charge the artist with 
being emotional, vague, and illogical. 

As a subject, aesthetics often seems to the artist as reactionary and repressive, 
glorifying past academic styles of art and discouraging innovation; it seems to 
lay down restrictive rules as to what the artist should or should not do; it often 
seems artificial and remote from life and art; it seems to split hairs interminably 
over the meaning of ‘““Beauty”’ and other verbal abstractions. However, I would 
emphasize to the artist that these faults are not characteristic of all modern 
aesthetics, but only of some rather backward schools of thought within it. Let 
him look a little harder if he is disappointed at first. 

There is a genuine meeting ground between the two groups in their common 
interest in certain problems. Artists and art students still debate with fervor such 
perennial questions as whether the artist “has a right” to do this or that in his 
art; whether painting should represent a natural object or not; how much dis- 
sonance is good in music, and whether the composer has a right to violate tradi- 
tional rules of harmony; whether the government should support the artist; and 
whether he should deal with social, political, economic, and moral problems in 
his work. All these are questions of aesthetics as well as of art, but the two groups 
differ in their ways of dealing with them. Artists like to talk about them, but as 
a rule not to study them systematically, deeply, and thoroughly. Many would 
rather express their opinions dogmatically than to follow a long and plodding 
course of scientific investigation. This attitude is not necessarily bad, but it 
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shows a difference of interest. The aesthetician’s interests and abilities are limited 
in other ways. He usually lacks creative imagination and technical skill in the 
arts. The two have very different jobs to do, and it is not surprising if their in- 
terests often diverge and seem unsympathetic. The aesthetician thinks and talks 
more in generalizations and abstract concepts; the artist expresses himself more 
in concrete images and forms. Each could learn to understand the other’s lan- 
guage a little more if he wanted to. Leading writers in aesthetics today are urg- 
ing that it should be less purely speculative; that it should involve more direct 
observation of works of art and more acquaintance with the artist’s point of 
view. On the other hand, many educators believe that the majority of art stu- 
dents could profit by a little more theoretical study and by more knowledge of 
the history and criticism of art; by more training in logical, objective reasoning, 
instead of relying so much on sudden inspiration and unplanned experimentation. 

It is a common mistake of artists to assume that no one can understand art 
or even discuss it intelligently without having practiced it professionally and 
developed some technical skill in it. It is a mistake, which some aesthetic theo- 
rists have shared, to assume that the appreciation and understanding of art 
must be a repetition of the artist’s own experience in making a work of art. The 
two types of experience are similar in certain respects, but are very different 
in others. It has been aptly remarked that, to judge the merits of an egg, one 
does not need to be a hen. It may be added that one doesn’t need to be a hen to 
study the physiology and biochemistry of an egg. Some practice of an art may 
be helpful to an aesthetician; but he cannot possibly acquire any considerable 
technical skill in all the arts. On the other hand, he can acquire a much broader 
knowledge and appreciation of the arts than most professional artists do. The 
artist’s necessary preoccupation with his medium—with materials and instru- 
ments such as paints or violins, and with the technical problems of controlling 
them,—prevents him from spending much time on theory. The latter is a full- 
time job in itself. In this specialized age, each profession makes its own increas- 
ing demands. A practicing artist usually has less time for studying the works 
of other artists, past and present, than a critic or historian has. 

Artists are often intensely partisan in support of the kinds of art they admire, 
and hostile towards others. This may be a good quality in an artist, for it moti- 
vates him to follow his own creative vision. But it does tend to make him less 
objective and dispassionate than a scientist, historian, or philosopher in the field 
of art should be. 

The value of a work of art to the man who made it is not necessarily the same 
as its value to the man who sees, hears, or uses it. Many artists mistakenly 
assume that, because they had an exciting, glorious experience in producing 
something, it must be equally significant and valuable to others. Playing soli- 
taire can be an absorbing occupation for its devotees; but they cannot expect 
their friends to be equally interested in the final arrangement of the cards. Once 
a work of art is finished and given out to the world, it must (to change the 
metaphor) sink or swim on its own merits; on its ability to interest, please, or 
serve total strangers, who care little about its proud parents and the joys or 
pangs they had in giving it birth. 

The experience of perceiving a finished work of art is very different from that 
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of making it. They have certain elements in common, but each has its own prob- 
lems, its own enjoyments, and often its disappointments. Aesthetic appreciation 
is not merely a weak, passive imitation of the artist’s process, but an active, 
complex process in its own right, with its own distinctive techniques and values. 
Criticism is not always the mere grumbling of a disappointed, would-be artist, 
although it sometimes is. At its best, it is the expression of a powerful and crea- 
tive mind, such as that of Goethe in his conversations with Eckermann, produc- 
ing its own intellectual and literary forms. It can be more valuable and more 
original than the works of art it criticizes, through increasing people’s under- 
standing and appreciation of both past and present art. Critics are not always 
wrong, as the artist likes to believe, especially when he is not being praised. 
They have done their work badly at times and well at others; some have recog- 
nized new genius promptly, and helped the public to reject the false imitations 
of it which abound in every age. 

Aesthetics today is much concerned with helping the critic to do his job better; 
to be less hidebound, less blind to new values, wiser in his standards, fairer in 
his judgments. But it cannot advise the critic to go out of business, any more 
than industry and agriculture can dispense with those who inspect and rate 
products as grade A, grade B, or defective. Artists are mistaken when they think 
of critics and theorists as their natural enemies; without these there would be 
much less demand for art in the world, and less ability to appreciate it. Even 
when a critic is wrong, he may help to stimulate interest in art by arousing 
controversy. 


2. Different kinds of artist. 


Like other humans, artists can be classified in various ways. The one which 
is most relevant here is interest and ability in abstract, logical reasoning. In this 
respect, artists can be arranged between two extremes. At one is the philo- 
sophical artist, who feels at home both in general theory and in the realm of 
concrete images and forms. He can create in either realm or in a combination 
of both. He can not only read and learn from aesthetics, but also contribute to 
it. At the other extreme is the artist dominated by impulse and emotion. He may 
be sensuous, dreamy, mystical, wilful, capricious, or all of these together. His 
art proceeds ‘from partly unconscious, spontaneous fantasy, rather than from 
calm, reflective planning. He has little power or patience to follow or comprehend 
aesthetic theory, let alone being able to write significantly about it. Artists of 
this type were encouraged and glorified in the romantic period, but they still 
exist in considerable numbers. They are partly a result of inborn disposition and 
partly of special conditioning. 

Between these extremes, we may place two intermediate types of personality. 
One is the artist who is logical in a concrete, practical way. He may think very 
intelligently about the concrete problems of his own craft and profession; he is 
not a creature of impulse and emotion. But he has little or no interest in extended, 
abstract discussion, or ability to follow it. For him aesthetics is of little value. 
Finally, there is another kind of artist who is mildly interested in theory or can 
become so, although he lacks the will or ability to think originally along this line. 
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He may like to read occasional books and articles on art criticism, or listen to 
theoretical discussion ; he can follow it and apply it in his work. At the same time, 
his own creative thinking, though intelligent and logical to some degree, is 
mostly concrete and practical, dealing with the manipulation of his own medium 
to produce the desired forms and functions. 

Two of these types of artist cannot enjoy or profit much from reading about 
aesthetics. The other two can profit directly from it, and one of these can play 
a constructive role in aesthetics itself. The philosophical artist, creative in both 
art and aesthetics, is rare at present, especially in America. 

Many artists, though not philosophers, have expressed themselves signifi- 
cantly on general problems of art and aesthetic experience. They do not, as a 
rule, work out systematic theories, but they utter detached epigrams and com- 
ments about their own and others’ work, about art and artists, which can be 
deeply revealing and illuminating. Vitruvius, the Roman architect and engi- 
neer, did produce a systematic treatise on his profession which is still a classic 
in its field. Leonardo da Vinci’s notebooks are full of profound insights; many 
of his sentences contain more substance than volumes of pedantic theorizing by 
lesser men. Milton, Coleridge, Joshua Reynolds, Delacroix, Hugo, Whitman, 
Richard Wagner, Debussy, and more recently Kandinsky, Klee, and Frank Lloyd 
Wright, have all expressed themselves in verbal comments about art and life 
which are highly valuable for aesthetics. They occupy a middle ground between 
the creation of art and the highly systematic theorizing which constitutes aes- 
thetics. Some, like Milton and Coleridge, can theorize well when they care to 
do so; others, like Gauguin and Van Gogh, drop occasional brilliant, casual 
remarks in letters or diaries. 

It is the extremely impulsive, visionary type of artist which makes one hesi- 
tate to prescribe a course on aesthetics or any other philosophical subject for all 
art students. There have been many notable artists of the extremely non-logical 
type; many who do not and cannot approach their lives with any great amount 
of planfulness, let alone of general theory; some of them are woefully lacking in 
practical intelligence and common sense. Nevertheless, they may create works 
of art which are rated far more highly than the products of ordinary sensible, 
intellectual minds. Blake, Poe, Verlaine, Rimbaud, and Van Gogh exemplify 
some of these traits in varying degrees. We know so little about the sources and 
causes of their inspiration that we cannot at this stage prescribe any specific type 
of education or training as favorable to their genius. Said Paul Klee, ‘Impulse 
is stronger than the mind, and only in the end does the artist see what he in- 
tended.” 

For some artists, then, much study of aesthetics might be not only tedious and 
incomprehensible, but harmful. The attempt by an artist to think out his aims 
and methods consciously and abstractly may weaken the force of his creative 
drives and the vividness of his fantasies. An objective, factual study of himself 
and the world may destroy the emotional coloring which he projects upon both, 
and which may be essential to his art. 

Our doubts about the education of the impulsive, emotional type of artist 
must extend far beyond the value of aesthetic theory. It may be best for him 
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to avoid not only aesthetics, but all prolonged, systematic instruction in art and 
all attempt at a balanced, liberal education. In producing reasonable, well-in- 
formed, well-adjusted college graduates with a clear understanding of themselves 
and the world they live in, we may be destroying some potential geniuses of the 
emotional, intuitive type. Perhaps this is a good exchange. Some will say that 
we have enough wild eccentrics and all too few well-balanced, reasonable citi- 
zens. But that is another question. Every generation produces some great artists 
who seem to have no need for the kind of education which ordinary respectable 
citizens need and want. It is often a hard, lonely road which they must travel. 
But for such lone wolves, such unique and eccentric personalities, no set scheme 
of education can be prescribed. We cannot even be sure that what they need is 
complete freedom to follow their own impulses, or adequate financial support, 
comfort, and an easy life. Some of them (not all) seem to thrive on bad educa- 
tion, injustice, and lack of appreciation; to be merely goaded by such obstacles 
into a violent affirmation of their own faith and vision. In short, we do not know 
what is good for them as artists and what is not. 

The amount of theory an artist will need and want is not entirely dependent 
on his innate, individual temperament. It follows in part from differences among 
the various arts; from the various media and techniques, and from prevailing 
attitudes within each art. In part, it is due also to differences in the spirit and 
style of art at different periods and in different cultural settings. For an artist 
to choose one art or medium rather than another is itself due partly to innate 
predisposition and partly to social pressures. He may become a writer partly 
because he expresses himself well in words and partly because the profession of 
writing is comparatively well paid and respected in his time and place. 

Be that as it may, the literary artist finds it, as a rule, much easier to study 
and to profit from aesthetics and critical theory than do artists in other media. 
The men who have distinguished themselves in both art and aesthetics are 
mostly writers, rather than painters, sculptors, or composers. Examples of the 
philosophical man of letters, or literary philosopher, are Plato, Lucretius, Dante, 
Rousseau, Goethe, and Emerson in former centuries, and in our own day George 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Thomas Mann, T. S. Eliot, George Santayana, 
Aldous Huxley, Herbert Read, Paul Valéry, and André Malraux. For the man 
who thinks and creates most easily in verbal symbols, there is often no great 
gulf between art and aesthetics or other branches of philosophy. He can move 
continuously back and forth between the concrete images of poetry, fiction, or 
drama and the generalizations of philosophical essay-writing. Seldom, however, 
does he go on to the purely scientific kind of aesthetics; that takes still another 
type of mind. Many great philosophers write without much literary charm, and 
never attempt poetry, drama, or fiction. On the other hand, for the painter, 
sculptor, or composer who is given to creating in non-verbal symbols, there is 
a tremendous gulf to cross between his own realm and any sustained theoretical 
writing. He may read the latter, but usually with some feeling of strangeness 
and impatience; seldom indeed does he make an important contribution to it. 

Painters, musicians, and other non-verbal artists are often highly articulate 
in casual speech. Some love to talk; they gossip, orate, joke, complain, and argue 
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throughout their waking hours. But this is not enough to make them proficient 
in aesthetics or any other branch of science or philosophy. For that, they must 
be not only articulate in words but also capable of sustained logical reasoning on 
abstract subjects, as well as patient and devoted in the quest for systematic 
knowledge. This is less necessary for the critic, who can be a narrowly passionate 
partisan and is often at his best when rather dogmatic and personal. But there 
is a great difference between scientific aesthetics and the ordinary rambling, 
self-assertive, café-table discussion of art and artists. The former seeks to test 
its assumptions and conclusions by observation and experiment, and to organize 
its materials into coherent logical systems. 

Architecture, city planning, and some branches of industrial design seem to 
demand not only a high degree of intelligent planning, but also a considerable 
knowledge of facts and principles. The architect, as Vitruvius points out, must 
know something about mathematics and physical science in order to make his 
buildings firm and durable. In the modern world, he is required to know some- 
thing also about the applications if not the principles of sociology and economics, 
in order that his work may be functional and realistically adapted to current 
conditions. It is hard for him to operate at all in the modern world, if he insists 
on creating in a purely impulsive, emotional, or dreamy way. To succeed and 
have his works taken seriously, he must do a good deal of rational planning and 
have some grasp of theory. On the other hand painting and sculpture, like music 
and poetry, can be more irrational in method and in product. They can be de- 
voted largely to the expression of fantasy and sensuous imagery. This is not 
always or necessarily so, but it frequently happens. It is not necessarily bad 
when it does. The arts which appeal to individual aesthetic contemplation are 
on the whole freer from the requirements of practical planning than are the 
more functional, utilitarian, and socialized arts. It does not follow, of course, 
that because a work of art gives a dreamy, irrational effect, the artist has been 
dreamy or irrational in producing it. He may have calculated this effect with 
the utmost precision. There are many kinds of art and artist, and we must be 
careful not to generalize in too limited a way. It is clear, however, that some 
kinds of artist tend to accept and use aesthetics more readily than others, for 
definite psychological reasons. 

As to the part which theory and planning may play in the work of an artist, 
much depends also on the style and the spirit of the age. The spirit of romanti- 
cism, in all arts and in many historical epochs, tends to depreciate and discourage 
reliance upon objective, logical reasoning, in theory and practice. It favors re- 
liance upon the irrational factors in human nature and encourages the artist 
to proceed by spontaneous impulse and fantasy, rather than by theory and plan. 
Classical and neo-classical periods and styles, as in the Italian Renaissance and 
the 18th century, encourage rational planning. The artist in such an age tends 
to see less difference and less antagonism between art and philosophy, or art 
and science. Our own age is one of great diversity and eclecticism. It includes 
many artists who are strongly romantic and many who are classical or even 
scientific in temper. Contemporary artists differ widely in their attitudes toward 
science; some admire and some detest it. 
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Within a given art, such as painting, some styles involve a good deal of knowl- 
edge and of intellectual content. In the Renaissance and Baroque periods many 
paintings show a considerable knowledge of the physical, animal, and plant 
worlds. This is true of both Leonardo da Vinci and Albrecht Diirer. Some of 
their paintings and drawings show what was, for their time, a detailed under- 
standing of anatomy, of optics, of perspective and illumination, of topography 
and meteorology. Other artists of the time show a wide knowledge of history, 
legend, theology, mythology, and sacred writings. In order to paint the Sistine 
frescoes, Michelangelo had to know a great deal about Christian, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman religion, ethics, and symbolism. Impressionist and Post-Impres- 
sionist painters since 1870 or thereabouts have stressed the more purely visual 
elements in the art of painting. In recent years, this has been carried to an ex- 
treme in the various abstract and non-objective movements. Here there is little 
or no demand for explicit representation or explanation of the physical, social, 
or intellectual world. This is not to say that the artist is ignorant of such matters. 
He may, as an individual, be deeply and broadly educated, as well as theoreti- 
cally competent, as Kandinsky was. He may symbolize such ideas in his art. 
But such knowledge and theory are not definitely required as a part of the con- 
tent of his work, or as a part of his equipment for practicing his craft. It is 
possille for an artist who stresses the decorative or fantastic elements in art to 
dispense with much of the factual knowledge which others require. 

Intense opposition to aesthetics and other branches of philosophy and science 
is most obvious among artists of a romantic temperament. It goes along with 
other manifestations of the romantic hostility toward rationalism and objective 
thinking in general. It goes with an exaggerated fear of being “‘influenced” by 
other artists past and present, by museums, wealthy patrons, churches, or gov- 
ernment authorities, or by reading, hearing lectures, or studying systematically 
in the field of art. The intensely romantic artist feels obliged to protect his 
sensitive ego from all corrupting influences in the outside world, including those 
which call upon him to think clearly and connectedly. In these days of great 
emphasis on individual freedom in art and education, we are perhaps leaning 
backward in our sympathy for this attitude. It is doubtless justified in occasional 
geniuses; but in many artists it is a mere excuse for laziness and self-pampering 
egotism. For a good many students who adopt this lofty attitude today, it might 
be a salutary experience to have to think clearly and with knowledge of the 
facts, at least during some brief period of their careers. 

Artists of all types, like most other humans, tend to crave admiration and 
flattery; they resent not only negative criticism but—sometimes even more 
fiercely—the impartial, dispassionate analysis and investigation carried on by 
scientific aesthetics, art history, and scholarship. The sensitive artist having 
created his beautiful product at a white heat of emotion, and “‘poured his heart’s 
blood into it,” resents any attempt to analyze or criticize it in objective terms. 
He further resents any suggestion that his works are not highly original and 
creative; any suggestion that they show the influence of past or present artists 
in his field. To the trained, experienced critic or aesthetician, this debt is often 
obvious. He naturally points it out in discussing or evaluating the artist’s prod- 
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ucts. This infuriates the artist, and makes him utter harsh words about critics 
and professors. 

There is so much difference among artists of various arts, periods, and per- 
sonality types, that we cannot generalize in any absolute way about the value 
of aesthetic theory to the artist. Much depends on his personality and mood, 
his attitude toward theory in general; and this in turn depends not only on his 
inborn disposition, but on the way in which he has been trained and educated 
from birth to maturity. The only way, perhaps, to find out which artists can 
profit from aesthetics and which cannot, is to give an opportunity to all stu- 
dents in all the arts to study a little of it, under one name or another. (It may 
be called, for example, principles of design, art principles, methods of criticism, 
principles of art history, psychology of art, or by some other name.) 

There are other ways for the artist to learn from aesthetics, besides reading 
technical books about it. Aesthetic theory percolates gradually into the popular 
mind, by many gradual stages. One does not have to read the most ponderous 
books by erudite authors. Technical concepts in each generation spread outward 
into the popular mind by degrees. They are translated into simple form, with 
concrete applications and examples, by popular writers in magazines, news- 
papers, and school textbooks. In this form, if not in its original, difficult form, 
aesthetics influences present artists profoundly. In all civilized periods, the aes- 
thetic theory of previous generations has affected the artists of later ones. 
Rightly or wrongly, some of the doctrines of yesterday become established and 
powerfully authoritative in the textbooks, educational methods, and critical 
standards of the next generation. A misconception of Aristotle’s views on the 
“three unities’” deeply influenced seventeenth and eighteenth century drama, 
especially in France. Some artists (the conservatives and academics) tend to 
accept such traditional principles in a docile and obedient way. The rebels re- 
volt against them, leading the way to a new aesthetic theory for tomorrow, or 
perhaps reviving in part some theory of the day before yesterday. Some of our 
most unconventional artists today are calling for a revival of medieval or orien- 
tal mysticism. Whether he likes it or not, it is impossible for the artist to avoid 
being influenced by aesthetic beliefs. They are in the air, and he breathes them 
in and expresses them again without knowing it. The main question is whether 
he will form his aesthetic beliefs in a conscious, rational way or by passive, un- 
con scious imitation. 


3. Different kinds of aesthetics 


The subject of aesthetics is today in a state of rapid change and growth. 
It contains many different schools of thought, in sharp disagreement. This is 
true to some extent of all the humanistic sciences, such as economics and psy- 
chology; but it is especially true of aesthetics. The latter is just beginning to 
work out its basic orientation, its premises, field, and procedures, as the newest 
of the empirical sciences dealing with man and his cultural products. Because of 
the great diversity of opinion in aesthetics today, no one can say with assurance 
that “aesthetics believes” this or that. One can find in it almost any kind of 
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opinion and attitude one wants to find. The artist should not be too quickly 
discouraged if he fails to find at once the kind he is looking for. 

Like the general public, artists often mistakenly believe that aesthetics is 
entirely devoted to tiresome and fruitless attempts at “defining beauty,”’ or at 
setting up arbitrary “laws of beauty” and “rules of art.”” Any attempt at rules 
of art is, of course, likely to antagonize the contemporary artist at once. He will 
probably defy anyone to prove that he ought to work in any particular way, or 
that his works are less good than any others. It is true that aesthetics in the 
past, as a branch of philosophy, spent a great deal of time on the definition of 
“beauty” and the “‘laws’”’ of aesthetic value. The futility and dullness of such 
discussions gave the whole subject a rather bad name. However, this conception 
of aesthetics is less and less true at the present time. Any attempt at laying 
down fixed rules for the artist is increasingly out of date. Contemporary books 
on aesthetics are less and less concerned with abstract definitions of beauty, 
ugliness, and similar abstractions; they deal more and more with the concrete 
phenomena of art and artists. Aesthetics today is, to an increasing extent, a 
descriptive subject, like the older sciences. Its first concern is not to decide 
what kinds of art are good and what are bad, but rather to understand all kinds 
of art and artists more truthfully, more deeply and fully. The aesthetician today 
has little desire to dictate or even recommend to the artist how to manage his 
business. 

Even in the newer, more scientific types of aesthetics, however, there is much 
that may fail to interest the artist. As any subject becomes more scientific, it 
tends to develop specialized lines of research. These are interesting to people 
engaged in them, and when put together they add to the sum of human knowl- 
edge; but the details often sound very boring to outsiders. Aesthetics today con- 
tains much discussion of technical problems in semantics and symbolism; of the 
nature of words, signs, and meanings; of the logical forms in which value judg- 
ments are expressed. Works of art and styles are analyzed with a minuteness of 
detail which seems to many artists and art-lovers to be not only tedious but 
fatal to the mystery and charm of art. This is debatable; but at least it is attrac- 
tive only to persons of a scientific turn of mind, and others have every right to 
avoid it. There are many different kinds of aesthetics, as there are kinds of 
artist, and each individual should look around for himself to find what will 
interest him in this large and varied field. 

Different writers and schools of opinion in aesthetics today differ widely on 
such basic questions as the nature and standards of value in art, the functions 
of art, and the artist’s role in society. These schools of thought express the con- 
trasting world views of philosophy and religion in general. Some of them express 
the philosophy of modern, scientific naturalism and empiricism; some express a 
revival of medieval or oriental mysticism; some express a survival of the roman- 
tic individualism of the early 19th century, and some express the Marxist phi- 
losophy which now rules the communist world. Some theorists believe that the 
artist should be compelled to work for the good of the state or of some particu- 
lar régime and ideology, such as communism or fascism; others insist that 
humanity will profit more in the long run by letting the artist pursue his own 
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course freely, or at least within broad limits of accepted moral and legal policy. 
These believe that the artist can benefit society most by following his own 
creative impulses and expressing his spontaneous imaginings, rather than by 
working under the close direction of any authority. This theory is naturally 
attractive to most artists, at least in the western democracies. 

Even on what the field of aesthetics includes, there is no exact agreement 
today. Some conservative writers still favor limiting it mainly to the subject of 
beauty and aesthetic value. Other writers (myself among them), would include 
all the more general, systematic attempts to understand and reason carefully 
about the arts and the psychological and social processes closely bound up with 
them. This would take in the more theoretical types of criticism, appreciation, 
and history in all the arts; especially those which attempt to base their state- 
ments on careful observation and logical inference, rather than on personal 
taste and opinion. On the border line between aesthetics and criticism are 
many thoughtful books and articles by discerning artists and critics in which 
personal expression is blended with verified demonstration in a rather casual, 
unsystematic way. Such writings are valuable stepping-stones to lead the lay- 
man into the more technical branches of aesthetics if he so desires. 

If the aim of the newer type of aesthetics is not to set up rigid laws of beauty, 
what is its aim? As in all science, the primary aim is knowledge and understand- 
ing—in this case, of the arts and related modes of human behavior and experi- 
ence. Aesthetics aims at a description and explanation of the arts, including their 
tremendous variety of forms and styles, their origins, growths, and functions 
in various cultural settings, the main outlines of their historical evolution; their 
basis in human nature; their psychological and social processes. Eventually all 
science, including aesthetics, aims also at being of social value in the advance- 
ment of human welfare. It aims at increasing man’s power through the knowl- 
edge and control of nature and human nature. Little has yet been done by 
aesthetics in this way; but at least we are coming to realize that art is a power- 
ful force, comparable to atomic energy in the physical field. The power of art 
to influence human attitudes and actions has been known for thousands of 
years, and used by leaders in politics and religion. Today we use the power of 
art in the free world more for commercial advertising than for these larger pur- 
poses. But observation and experiment are showing us how art can influence 
human emotions and behavior in the realms of medical therapy and education, 
as well as of moral and political action. We are discovering the power of art, 
not only to entertain people, but to stimulate them along certain lines and to 
relax or deter them in others. Art is not merely a luxury or a trivial device for 
pleasing and amusing people. It can shock and arouse the sensibilities to angry 
protest. It can strengthen a social order, or undermine and weaken it. It can 
influence the imagination, the loves and hatreds of people, especially of youth, 
and thus have a far-reaching effect on human conduct. Aesthetics is the subject 
which undertakes to study these powers, and to consider how they can best 
be used. 

It is thus essentially an intellectual, scientific subject, which aims at knowl- 
edge and control as do physics and biology. But unlike these, its subject matter 
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is the arts and their setting in human behavior. Where the botanist tries to 
understand the world of plants, the aesthetician tries to understand the world 
of art, as objectively and thoroughly as possible. He does not write primarily 
for the benefit of the artist, or to influence the artist. It is only incidental if 
what he writes happens to be of direct interest or use to any artist or art stu- 
dent. In so far as it is good for an artist to understand his art and his problems, 
not in a narrowly isolated way, but in relation to their broader psychological 
and cultural setting, then aesthetics can be valuable to the artist. But it is well 
to repeat this caution: that much knowledge or objective study of himself, 
his work, and the world is not always an unmixed advantage to the creative 
artist. For the artist who wants and is able to think out his problems rationally, 
aesthetics can help in explaining present trends in art and technology, in style 
and taste, and in the functions required of art, the relation of styles to deeper 
social trends. The artist can find in contemporary aesthetics discussions of how 
various kinds of art, old and new, fit into the life of their times; the portrait, 
the landscape, the symphony, the novel, mobile sculpture, the abstract color 
film, the television show, the modern city, the motor trailer, and the airplane. 
Aesthetics asks, and tries to answer, what kinds of art and artist seem to be 
most needed in our world at present, and which give promise of being most 
needed in the future. 

One of the distinctive traits of aesthetics, as compared with other ways of 
studying art, is its breadth. It deals, not with one art, but with all the arts. The 
artist in any medium can be inspired by works in some other medium. The one 
who sticks too closely to his own misses many stimulating suggestions. Aes- 
thetics attempts to interpret for the specialist some of the common and diver- 
gent characteristics of all the arts, and to help him see how his own problems 
resemble and differ from those of fellow artists in other media. 

Present aesthetics is not entirely descriptive or factual. It also deals with 
values. In part, the study of value itself can be carried on in a descriptive way; 
that is, we can investigate the nature of evaluation as a psychological process, 
and see how it can be carried on more logically if this is desired. We can investi- 
gate the standards of value which have been used in appraising art at different 
times, and which are now used in art criticism. We can analyze and test the 
various functions assigned to art in the present-day world. But many readers 
ask for more than factual explanations. They ask for value judgments and 
formulas for appraising the worth of art. The aesthetician today is apt to be 
much more liberal and tolerant in this regard than the artist himself, who often 
condemns all kinds of art but the one which he is trying to produce. Artists are 
likely to be rather intolerant toward the styles of yesterday, which they con- 
sider out of date, and also toward rival styles and movements in the contem- 
porary world. The modern aesthetician, in his theories of value, tends to recog- 
nize some good in many different kinds of art, and in all the great historic styles. 
He will refuse to join the violent denunciation by contemporary artists and 
critics of yesterday’s art, and will often be more moderate in his praise of novel- 
ties. He will try to base his valuations on objective, comparative studies of dif- 
ferent kinds of art and their demonstrable effects and uses in human life. 
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Although the aesthetician may observe an artist’s works with care, he does 
not always take too seriously what the artist says and thinks about them, or 
about art in general. He finds this all too often a rag-bag of current clichés and 
vague generalities, one-sided and prejudiced. But there are many exceptions to 
this rule. What some artists have to say about art is highly important, and 
may be more important than the art they produce. Many artists, mediocre as 
producers, have become great teachers and critics. What a great artist says 
about his work is always worth examining, in relation to his products them- 
selves and to supplementary details about his life and personality. Though 
often biassed, and not to be taken at face value, his comments are significant 
data for interpretation. 

The question of the relation of genius to rules has been debated for centuries. 
Present American attitudes toward art are still much influenced by romanticism; 
by the early 19th century revolutionary, individualistic antagonism toward all 
rules which might constrain the individual genius. We tend to emphasize his 
right to create as he pleases and to make his own rules. This view is diametri- 
cally opposed to the fascist and communist view that art should be regimented. 
In our democratic world, it is more moderately opposed by rather vague, uncer- 
tain protests to the effect that an artist should, after all, have some moral and 
social responsibility; that no human being has the right to be entirely a law 
unto himself. It is generally agreed that the artist must be limited by basic 
legal and moral standards, but these are rather loose and flexible in our day. 

In the western world, there is still a strong disposition among artists and 
students to flout all traditional rules and to deride past ‘‘academic”’ art, espe- 
cially (in the visual arts) the realistic representation of nature. Teachers of art 
are, on the whole, more cautious than they used to be in telling students how to 
produce; they are often vague and timid in proposing rules, in criticizing stu- 
dents’ work, or in affirming explicit aims and standards. 

In contemporary aesthetics, the artist will find little theoretical defense for 
this extreme view, this utter rejection of traditional standards, or for the view 
that experienced art teachers have nothing to impart except elementary tech- 
niques. Aesthetics today is inclined to stress a middle ground between (a) the 
old veneration of traditional rules as absolutely binding and (b) the anarchistic 
extreme of rejecting them as totally false and worthless. The middle course 
being followed by relativistic aesthetics is to regard rules of art as somewhat 
analogous to the rules of a game such as baseball or cricket. These rules are 
made by man and not superior to man or eternally binding; they are made for 
the convenience and benefit of man, and can be altered at any time that men 
decide to alter them. Nevertheless, they are far from worthless. Traditional rules 
and standards of beauty in each art are the expression of particular styles and 
periods in each art, of various tastes and attitudes toward life. The Baroque 
style of music developed its own rules of harmony; Renaissance painting de- 
veloped its own rules of perspective. These may all be worth learning by the 
twentieth-century artist, as part of his general background in theory and prac- 
tice. The adult artist, however original and revolutionary, may sometimes wish 
to work for a while in a traditional style. He will not doso exactly and slavishly, 
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but with distinctive modern and personal touches. Some of the most original 
artists of our time, such as James Joyce in literature, Stravinsky in music, 
Picasso and Matisse in painting, Henry Moore in sculpture, make use of tradi- 
tional styles at times, though remaining quite free to alter them. It is part of 
the contemporary artist’s métier to learn how to practice some of the chief styles 
of the past, so as to know better how to devise new ones of his own. 

All past rules of art and aesthetic value can be restated from the newer, more 
relativistic point of view. Instead of laying them down as absolute laws which 
all must follow, we can state them in a limited way. All the traditional “art 
principles,” “rules of art,” and “laws of beauty” can be restated in terms of 
‘4f” and “then.” We can say, if you want to produce a certain kind of effect— 
for example, a sonata or a musical passage in the style of Haydn, or a design 
for a modern theater backdrop in the style of a Byzantine church, then this is 
more or less the way to do it. These are the specific values which can be ex- 
pected from such a style of art under specified conditions. If you wish an effect 
of classical order, balance, and restraint, do this; if you wish an effect of roman- 
tic wildness, strangeness, and exuberance, do that. If you wish to create a 
song which can be easily sung by large groups of untrained people, then here 
are some characteristics it would be well to preserve. If you wish to create music 
which will help to create the mood of a medieval cathedral, or of a festival at 
Bagdad in the Arabian Nights, then here are some general specifications which 
it would be well to follow. 

Past rules, we now see, are much less universal than their framers believed. 
Some are merely generalized expressions of certain stylistic practices; but they 
are far from being worthless for that reason. Far from it; they can be useful for 
the modern artist even though he is in no sense bound to follow them. He may 
take them only as starting-points to be freely varied, combined with each other 
and with new elements as he sees fit, or as new situations demand. Such an un- 
derstanding of the main past and present styles in his art, including the aes- 
thetic rules, “laws,” and theories which have been associated with them, should 
be part of the artist’s general training and technical equipment for creative 
work. A professional academy in the visual arts, music, or any other art, should 
impart this understanding of traditional principles and this attitude toward 
them, along with instruction in basic techniques. It should present past aes- 
thetic rules in terms of means to various aesthetic ends; as technical methods 
which have been found useful in the past for certain purposes, and may be found 
so again. 

In applying old rules today or adapting traditional styles for modern uses, it 
is well to remember that they may not have the same effects on the modern 
beholder as they did when first evolved. Public tastes and attitudes change 
deeply in certain respects. What seems sublime in an ancient work may seem 
ridiculous in a modern one. The psychological effect of any detail in art depends 
on its total context, in the whole artistic and cultural setting. But in some 
respects, human tastes and aesthetic responses appear to be fairly constant 
through the ages. Such relations between various types of art and various types 
of human behavior are part of the subject-matter of aesthetics today. It knows 
little about them but is trying to learn more. 
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It is a mistake to think that aesthetics, or even art history and criticism, is 
concerned exclusively with the past. Art history and criticism deal constantly 
with contemporary trends, trying to understand and evaluate them. Modern 
aesthetics is keenly interested in present trends in all the arts. It is hard for us 
to appraise, or even to understand the art movements of our time, but that is 
no reason for giving up the attempt. 

As to what the ultimate aims of art should be, and what kinds of art will even- 
tually be judged as greatest or most valuable to humanity, one’s beliefs will 
depend largely on one’s general philosophy and outlook upon life. Present aes- 
thetics cannot and does not try to prove any one answer on these questions. But 
it can help the reader to understand the chief answers which have been proposed 
in the past and which are held by different schools of thought at the present 
time. It can summarize and compare the reasons for each of the basic aesthetic 
philosophies. In this way it can help the reader to make his own choice and to 
develop his aesthetic philosophy on a basis of tested knowledge and reasoning, 
if he so desires. 

All the great, traditional world views of philosophy have in the past inspired 
and stimulated artists. Lucretius was inspired to express in poetry the Epicu- 
rean philosophy of materialistic atomism. Dante was inspired in the thirteenth 
century by the dualistic world view which St. Thomas Aquinas expressed in 
philosophy. The artist of today, by studying not only aesthetics but all branches 
of philosophy, can, if he chooses, develop a more profound and inclusive con- 
ception of man and his place in the world, and this can find expression in his art. 

No leading aesthetician of today in democratic countries would presume to 
advise individual artists, or artists in general, as to what specific kinds of art to 
produce. But aesthetics can suggest possible innovations, by showing the artist 
clearly and systematically what has been done in art and why. This will in- 
evitably reveal some things which could be done but have not; some possibili- 
ties for original work at the present time. Through a comparative study of 
past and present styles of art, and of the potentialities of each medium and 
instrument, through a study of possible social and technological advances, we 
can infer in a general way that the artist could, if he wished, proceed along any 
one of several lines to create something new. For example, it is obvious that 
we have not yet begun to realize the full possibilities of the film' and of mobile 
color in general for abstract, non-representative design comparable to that of 
music. 

We are living today in an age of great internationalism and cultural inter- 
change; an age when exotic and primitive styles of art in every medium are 
pouring in upon the western world. These have already inspired a great deal of 
creative effort in western arts; not by exact imitation, but through leading the 
artist to combine certain traits from unfamiliar styles with others from the 
familiar western tradition, and with new elements from his own imagination. 
Through comparative aesthetics, we are now going on to interpret, analyze, 
compare, and organize this vast and diversified flood of unfamiliar styles of art, 
as they come from the Far and Near East and from the jungles and islands of 
the primitive world. As we discover to our constant surprise and excitement 
how many different kinds of art have been produced in the past, the thought 
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often arises, “how easy it would be for the modern artist to combine this and 
that element from different sources so as to make something new and valuable.” 

To be sure, major developments in art are not usually worked out by any such 
artificial synthesis. They are motivated in obscure, unconscious ways, and often 
take surprising turns which no one could have foreseen. But it is possible that 
the methods of artists will become more rational and closer to science as our 
culture itself becomes more scientific. The trend today is toward thinking out 
our ventures, including the artistic projects on which we spend social funds, in 
a more explicit way. Our educational process, including instruction in the arts, 
is being steadily reorganized on a more scientific basis, with the aid of psy- 
chology and the social sciences. The artist of the future, as a product of such 
education, may be willing to think out his projects more planfully than in the 
past, with all the help that scientific knowledge and theory—including aes- 
thetics—can give him. 

In many fields, the artist is already receiving substantial aid from science, 
especially in improved materials and techniques. Can aesthetics and the other 
humanistic sciences help him think out his aims and standards of value as well? 
Can they help him to decide more wisely on what to do with his technical means? 
The question is too complex to be thoroughly explored in this essay. But at least 
it can be said that aesthetics as a science is far too young to have shown its full 
possibilities along this line. 

Certainly, science will never solve all the artist’s problems, or attempt to do 
so. It will offer certain maps and compasses, based on past experience, to guide 
his flights. But in so far as he is genuinely original, his flights will soon take 
him into unexplored regions, where the maps (if any) are still vague and un- 
reliable. Only he can decide, in the last analysis, where he wants to go and why. 
Both the creative artist and the creative philosopher are pioneers of civilization, 
ranging far ahead of science to explore new paths for cultural progress. They 
provide the data and the basic insights for aesthetic science to investigate in 
detail. It will be a happy stage in cultural history when the artist, the philoso- 
pher, and the scientist can understand and recognize each others’ functions in 
the common task of advancing human welfare, and work together more ef- 
fectively. 
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GiLBeRT, Katuarine. Aesthetic Studies: Architecture and Poetry. Durham, N. C. 1952, 
pp. vii + 145, $3.50. 

Of this little, last-published book of Katharine Gilbert, Professor George Boas wrote 
in his obituary notice* upon her death last spring that the younger generation of aesthe- 
ticians, who too often write about art with neither passion nor genuine interest, would do 
well to read it to “‘see how one can love a subject and still write about it clearly and in- 
telligently.’”’ Whether the younger aestheticians deserve the stricture or not, the tribute 
to Mrs. Gilbert is certainly just. Love of the subject and clear thinking about it is the 
substance of these essays, and it is a rich substance ‘“‘cleanly’’ communicated. 

The subject is, of course, art, particularly architecture and poetry; “‘the two arts,’’ 
wrote Mrs. Gilbert in her Foreword, ‘‘that drew me most... because words said about 
these two by specialists and practitioners happened to meet my meditations halfway 
and to fertilize them.” 

The writing in these essays, the Foreword tells us further, is philosophical of necessity 
“No other kind of writing was possible to me.”’ But also, ‘“‘of this kind it is again a 
kind . . .”” What by conviction her aesthetic writing is not, Mrs. Gilbert was at pains to 
make clear in direct statement as well as in practice. Her kind, she said, was ‘‘not the 
result of manipulating abstract relations nor of fixating pure essences.”’ That is, we are to 
understand, she sheered away from both metaphysical speculation and meta-linguistic 
analysis, the old and the new extremes in aesthetic philosophy. 

What she gives us lies between these two extremes. And it is good because that is where 
art and the experience of art and the live talking about art lie. In this range she asks her 
questions. What is a room? What relation is there between the kinds of room men variously 
build and what they think and want? What are the architectural facts and the philosophies 
of design which the praise and dispraise words of architectural literature reveal? What do 
recent poets say about ‘‘man and his place?’’ Can philosophy and poetry in fact be parted 
by drawing up “‘papers of separation’”’ such as the ‘‘professional sorters of facts and ideas’’ 
have lately attempted? 

The questions are large but not loose—not as Mrs. Gilbert dealt with them. The large 
questions frame inquiries which are always addressed to a specific fact in aesthetic making, 
feeling, or thinking, and they are there examined with a logical rigor equal to the best in 
contemporary analytical method. Thus, for example, she examines in use the ‘favorite 
word” ‘‘clean’”’ as it appears in the current literature of architectural theory and criticism. 
Four major senses of this ‘“‘good word’’ are semantically distinguished, and confusions 
within and between them are laid bare. Emotive uses are detected where they occur within 
descriptive meaning, as when ‘‘clean’’ is made to mean “‘honest’’ as well as “functional.” 

Also, the semantic analysis is never left cold; it is always brought back to serve criticism 
of the thinking behind it or the practice before it. Thus, the functionally ‘“‘clean’”’ is given 
full warrant as a word for clear talking or an idea for sound building, but it is severely 
questioned when it is made to harden into a narrow ‘‘philosophy”’ of architecture which 
will not allow ‘“‘the actual spread of human interests,”’ ‘‘Functionalism”’ can be a good 
word and a good practice, but also, both can be bad. It is semantic error to make ‘‘func- 
tional’? mean only what serves the physical and the social man, and it is architectural 
error to build to these needs alone. Functional orthodoxy today takes too little care for 
‘the poet’s corner, the prophet’s chamber, and the philosopher’s armchair.”’ 

The three essays on architecture, in which the ideas reviewed in the preceding two 
paragraphs are contained, are perhaps the best in the collection. Of the remaining ones, 
the American Philosophical Association presidential address, ‘“Recent Poets on Man and 
His Place,’’ is the major piece and the most rewarding philosophically. The second and 
larger part of the address presents recent poets from Hardy to Spender who speak with an 
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“intense engagement with reality”—that is, who affirm or suggest a philosophy. The first 
part argues that philosophy is an actual and a proper business of the poet. 

In this argument Mrs. Gilbert takes her position with the older tradition against the 
“strenuously scientific’? philosophers of today—the positivists and the analysts. First, 
she does believe in ‘“‘the eternal philosophical problem of man and his place in the world,” 
and second, she does believe that poetry can be and at its best is philosophy. ‘‘No eternal 
law prohibits to poetry concern with facts and general ideas.’’ Recent poets, she finds, 
‘thave suffered from the world and have in turn bitten into it to an unusual degree... .” 
The result is poetry and philosophy together. Mrs. Gilbert is not afraid of the conjunction 
simply because it is out of fashion. She says so and she says why. And altogether this is her 
mode, to speak what she sees and feels and thinks. It is a good mode which makes for a 
good guide and a pleasant companion in art. 

The many who knew Mrs. Gilbert and the many who will know her through these essays 
will be grateful for the eight pages of bibliography of her writing which are appended to 
the volume. They are compiled by Lulu C. Erwin. 

BERTRAM JESSUP 


Metss, MILLARD. Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death. Princeton, 1951, 

Princeton University Press, pp. xiv + 194, 196 ills., $12.50. 

Professor Millard Meiss writes real history. Throughout this lucid and scholarly analysis 
of a neglected period of Tuscan painting he is concerned with the interpretation of primary 
documents, visual and textual, and with the way they can be made to illuminate each 
other. Yet aesthetic problems are not only incidental to his research as they sometimes 
are in works of connoisseurship. They govern the direction of his interest and form an 
important link in his argument. For in this book Prof. Meiss ranges himself with the 
historians and critics who, since the turn of the century, have revised our notions of the 
past by re-examining its once despised styles—Late Antiquity, Baroque, Mannerism, or 
Victorianism—in the light of our changing scales of aesthetic values. Florentine Trecento 
Painting between c. 1350 and 1400 has been under a cloud for nearly 500 years. In a passage 
not discussed by the author Leonardo da Vinci held it up as a warning example of what 
happens to Art when the study of Nature is neglected. Giotto, he says, was able to revive 
art, for as a shepherd’s boy he knew Nature at first hand. ‘‘After him Art suffered a relapse 
(ricadde), for everyone imitated paintings already made and so it went on from century to 
century (sic) till... Masaccio demonstrated by his perfect work how those who had 
taken as their authority anything but Nature had labored in vain.’’! 

Prof. Meiss would not, perhaps, deny the essential veracity of this simplified account. 
He would grant that measured by the Renaissance standards of Leonardo’s naturalism 
the works of his period must be found wanting. But his point is, that in the years after 
the Black Death with its social upheavals and spiritual crises the values of Giotto’s serene 
art were ‘“‘opposed by other values.”’ In a series of subtle descriptions of works by such 
leading masters of his period as Orcagna, Andrea da Firenze, and Barna da Siena, Prof. 
Meiss demonstrates how the achievements of Giotto’s generation are rejected by these 
masters in favor of more hieratic and archaic modes of representation. Dramatic narrative 
is often replaced by symbolic ritual, spacial rendering by flat forms, free movement by 
rigid frontality, lively expression by mask-like features. Now it seems important to stress 
at this point that these incontestable findings in themselves might be interpreted as con- 
firming rather than refuting the traditional estimate of the period. For all these traits, 
after all, have this in common that psychologically speaking they are more ‘primitive,’ 
that is to say, closer to the conceptual image than the intellectual achievements that 
preceded them. The love of gold and splendor which Prof. Meiss notes would also be in 
keeping with this evaluation. Thus one might even accept Prof. Meiss’ historical interpre- 
tation of the influence of the Black Death and yet side with Leonardo by saying that the 
catastrophe brought about a lowering of standards, be it among the painters who failed 





1Cf. The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, compiled by J. P. Richter, Oxford 1939, 
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to master the complexities of naturalistic rendering or the public who failed to appreciate 
the autonomous artistic values of Giotto’s style. Such a reasoning would perhaps make 
sense even for those who personally happen to ‘like’ primitivism better than sophistication. 
It might then be said that this art ‘expresses’ the crisis of the Black Death less by its 
emotive content than by the symptomatic character of regression,? true to the old dictum 
that “devout pictures are often bad paintings.’’ It is not quite clear, however, how far 
Prof. Meiss would accept such a verdict. On the whole he would probably counter it by 
pointing to evidence in certain works he analyzes which, to him, betray a deliberate re- 
nunciation of ‘tactile’ values or even a sophisticated exploitation of the disharmonies 
resulting from the clash of incompatible styles within one work. But in a way this increases 
rather than obviates the aesthetic problem. As a historian of art Prof. Meiss is entirely 
within his right to follow Riegl’s tradition and not only to give the artist the benefit of 
the doubt but even to accept any shape or form as evidence of aesthetic ‘intention’. Un- 
fortunately the critic who follows the same procedure really surrenders his last position. 
If inconsistencies are no evidence of a falling off of standards what criterion of quality 
remains?* Prof. Meiss, of course, does not apply this most ingenious device of special 
pleading to works he considers poor. His sense of quality speaks from every passage of the 
book, especially from the passing but illuminating references to Giotto’s great art. But 
the dilemma remains. 

Perhaps the author could have made his plea for the ‘other values’ more convincing if 
he had set the Tuscan period he describes more firmly into the contemporary European 
scene. He might then have shown that the inner consistency of the anti-realistic move- 
ments in fourteenth century art is really greater elsewhere than in Florence where the 
memory of Giotto’s revolution prevented a full unfolding of these tendencies and thus 
resulted in a rather hybrid style. Some thirty years ago Wilhelm Pinder detected and 
analyzed these tendencies in German fourteenth century sculpture.‘ In a brilliant com- 
parison between a classically draped thirteenth century figure from Bamberg and a dis- 
embodied fourteenth century Virgin from Rottweil he demonstrated the depth of the 
reaction against the heroic age to which Giotto also belongs. Pinder speaks here of “‘re- 
nunciation in favor of unification’; he admits an element of decline but shows that this 
apparent enfeeblement is pregnant with new possibilities. Now strangely enough this 
parallel would have much strengthened the result of Prof. Meiss’ aesthetic analysis— 
but only at the expense of his historical argument. The Rottweil Madonna and the style 
she represents antedates the Black Death by more than a generation. In fact most of the 
symptoms which Prof. Meiss ascribes to this catastrophe, the religious fervor and new 
inwardness, are described by Pinder as characteristic of the first half of the fourteenth 
century. To the German historian the plague only marks the final culmination of these 
waves of mysticism and hysteria, a culmination which is at the same time the turning 
point towards a more optimistic and shallow attitude to life. He quotes a chronicle as 
saying that ‘‘after the mortality, the pilgrimages, the flagellants and the pogroms the 
world began to live again and to be gay’’® and he interprets the German monuments of 
the subsequent decades in the light of these words. Not that Prof. Meiss overlooks this 
paradoxical effect of the plague to which we owe Boccaccio’s Decamerone—he only does 
not find it expressed in the painting of the period. The issue here is one of the methodology 
of historical explanation rather than of facts. For granted that events may and must have 
their effect on art, need art also ‘express’ them? Is not the effect of such a trauma on per- 
sonality much less predictable than one might at first expect? 

Such occasional qualms, however, cannot diminish our gratitude to Prof. Meiss for the 





2 Cf. my article ‘‘Wertprobleme und mittelalterliche Kunst”, Kritische Berichte zur 
kunstgeschichtlichen Literatur, V1.3-4, 1937. 

3 Cf. for this problem H. Hungerland, ‘‘Consistency as a Criterion in Art Criticism,” 
this Journal, VII. 2, 1948. 

4W. Pinder, Die deutsche Plastik vom ausgehenden Mittelalter bis zum Ende der 
Renaissance, I. (Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft), Wildpark-Potsdam, 1924. Pp. 31 ff. 

5 Loc. cit. p. 45. 
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sensitivity and learning with which he presents a conspectus of a whole period with art 
placed securely into the center. The fruitfulness of this approach is particularly apparent 
in the chapter where he can show how much the imagery and the visions of St. Catherine 
of Siena must owe to paintings rather than texts. Here is a real and substantial advance 
in the quest for some unifying principle of which the importance for aesthetics needs no 
elaboration. 


E. H. Gomsricu 


Rice, D. Tausor. English Art 871-1100. Oxford 1952, Oxford University Press, pp. xxii + 

280, 96 ills., $10.00. 

This book is volume two of The Ozford History of Art which, under the editorship of 
T. S. R. Boase, will be completed in eleven volumes. The aims of this series are “‘to set 
out chronologically the development of the visual arts as part of the general history of 
England; to define the English achievement in terms of the main European styles; to try 
to show the various branches, architecture, painting, sculpture, in their relationships to 
one another and to the so-called minor arts.’’ Professor Rice is, of course, eminently quali- 
fied to write such a history of art. The wide range of his thorough scholarship enables 
him to present the art of a period, as yet relatively unknown outside the circle of spe- 
cialists, in its relations to the preceding age, as well as to the development on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

The main conclusions of Professor Rice’s study are as follows: ‘‘a great deal of conti- 
rcatal influence was exercised in the development of English art and culture from the 
time of Alfred onwards.’’ Without underestimating the results of the contacts with Caro- 
lingian and Ottonian art, “the artistic influences that affected this country were ultimately 
not so much Germanic as Mediterranean,’ and the ‘“‘elements that are ultimately to be 
traced to Byzantine art... played the most important role, even if they had already 
been assimilated in the German world before they came to this island.’’ A corollary con- 
clusion, which the author wishes to emphasize, is ‘‘that northern influence was much less 
important in later Anglo-Saxon art than many writers have supposed.’? However, the 
discovery of external influences does not lead to the conclusion that one deals here with a 
merely eclectic art; however important these influences are, it must ‘‘be stressed that the 
essential character of later Anglo-Saxon art was above anything else its Englishness.”’ 

A comprehensive bibliography and excellent reproductions contribute to making this 
volume a very important part of a series, the completion of which one awaits with im- 
patience. 

nS. 


Sprre, Anpr&. Plaisir Poétique et Plaisir Musculaire. Paris 1949, Librairie José Corti, 

pp. vii + 547. 

The veteran (born 1868) M. Spire—social reformer, Zionist, poet, and protagonist of 
free verse—begins this treatise with a chapter expressing his sorrow that French poets 
and literary critics have disdained the insights into poetry they might have obtained 
from the phonetic researches of the Abbé Rousselot and his pupils, especially Robert de 
Souza and Georges Lote, carried on at the Collége de France since the beginning of this 
century. M. Spire shared in these activities, continually cites and quotes from the tech- 
nical treatises produced by this group, and owes to them what I take to be his fundamental 
proposition: that the poetic effects of language, in so far as these are not purely subjective 
and individual, are best understood by analyzing the phenomena of spoken language, or, 
more precisely, the muscular or kinesthetic sensations arising from the speaking of lan- 
guage ordered with the intention of achieving poetic effects. From this point of view M. 
Spire examines sundry specimens of and doctrines about French verse, with the aim of 
demonstrating scientifically the true nature of verse, more particularly, verse written in 
the French language. 

First, M. Spire denounces the proposition that the rhythm of French verse is consti- 
tuted by syllable-counting—by the inclusion of equal numbers of written syllables in 
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lines that are therefore supposed to correspond. He has little difficulty in showing that 
changes in the pronunciation of French have rendered this standard hypocritical or even 
meaningless. For him, the rhythm of French verse is constituted by three elements: durée, 
hauteur, and intensité (duration, pitch, and intensity), which tend to coincide in the inci- 
dence of their stressed elements but do not invariably do so. None of these forms of rhythm 
is independent of the groupings inherent in sense and syntax, though durée varies less than 
the other two from its usual stress upon a syllable at or near the end of a line (and, in the 
alexandrine, a syllable near the middle, or syllables dividing the line into thirds). In ad- 
dition to these more or less concurrent manifestations of rhythm, there is also a rhythm 
of timbres—repetition of identical or similar sounds—of which rhyme, assonance, and 
alliteration are formalized varieties. Repetition of this sort may easily produce displeasure, 
if the vocal organs are required to repeat too frequently the same movements, and in any 
case this rhythm of timbres is less integral to the nature of French verse than are repeti- 
tions of duration, pitch, and intensity. What is customarily called ‘‘euphony”’ is not pri- 
marily an auditory phenomenon, but instead, the gratification produced in one’s con- 
sciousness by the performance of a series of movements of articulation so ordered as to 
avoid on the one hand excessive hop-skip-and-jumping of the tongue about the mouth, 
and on the other hand the fatiguing maintenance and recurrence of the same positions or 
movements. What is usually called ‘‘expressiveness’’ may at times be at odds with euphony; 
for expressiveness resides in some felt appropriateness of movements of articulation to the 
import of what is being said; and a phrase depicting fatigue might therefore best make 
its mark by involving a series of difficult or self-impeding movements of articulation. 

The direction of M. Spire’s interests is not unrelated to the characteristics of the verse 
he has written. He distrusts the prevalent emphasis on complexities or subtleties of im- 
agery—subtleties which he confesses himself often unable to understand. His own taste 
runs a gamut from the ruminatory-descriptive to the apostrophic-minatory; his vein is 
frequently that of prophecy, whether Old Testament or Whitmanian. It is natural that 
the poem as immediate motor act should specially engage his attention. And no doubt, 
partly because of the laryngological and statistical baggage needed for (or at least, picked 
up along) this approach, literary folk seldom pay much attention to it. As a corrective to 
vague mysticisms about “‘pure’”’ poetry, and to loose rhapsodizing over ineffable beauties, 
M. Spire’s point of view has value. I do not doubt that there is an inexplicable element 
in all triumphant art, but this will not be endangered if whatever can be explained is ex- 
plained. (M. Spire’s concluding chapter is devoted to a demonstration of how much his 
principles can achieve toward the elucidation of the supreme beauty claimed by recent 
French critics for the two lines from Racine: 

Ariane, ma soeur, de quelle amour blessée, 

Vous mourfites aux bords ot vous faites laissée!) 
However, I think it unlikely that French or other poets of the future, in order to surpass 
their predecessors, or even to realize their own best potentialities, will need, in the act 
of composing poetry, to measure the position of the tip of the tongue in the mouth for 
successive sounds. (In an average mouth, that is; we learn that the Abbé Rousselot’s mouth 
measured eight centimeters from front to back, whereas M. Spire has had to be content 
with a mere seven and a half.) The most usual approach to success in walking does not 
come from a detailed study of the anatomy of the legs. 

The book contains a twenty-one page bibliography, mostly of works in French, to which 
detailed references are made in the many footnotes. It must be added that the misprints 
in this book, which was printed in the United States, are frequent, and in several places 
are such to gravely confuse the text. 

F. Cupworts Fuintr 


EcBeErT, DonaLp Drew and Persons, Stow, eds. Socialism and American Life. Princeton 
1952, Princeton University Press, 2 vols., pp. xiv + 776; xiv + 575, $17.50. 
This book, conceived in connection with two year-long student conferences conducted 
at Princeton University, consists of essays written by specialists in various fields and 
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represents an attempt to cut across the boundaries of various fields of knowledge separated 
by modern specialization. Volume two consists of detailed descriptive and critical bibli- 
ographies prepared by the editors and various contributors for which, however, T. D. 
Seymour Basset can claim the major credit. The contributors are: E. H. Harbison, H. W. 
Laidler, A. T. Mollegen, S. Persons, T. D.S. Bassett, D. Bell, D. F. Bowers, 8S. Hook, P. M. 
Sweezy, W. Herberg, W. E. Moore, G. W. Hartmann, W. Thorp, and D. D. Egbert. For 
readers of this Journal, chapter 13, American Writers on the Left by Willard Thorp, and 
chapter 14, Socialism and American Art by Donald Drew Egbert, will be of particular 
interest. 

“In this book, ...the word socialism is taken to include communism in accordance 
with the usage prevailing today.” (3) This usage of the term together with the thesis that, 
‘practically all the chief types of socialism in the United States have either originated 
abroad or else have sprung from ideas developed abroad at an earlier date,’”’ (18) deter- 
mines to a large extent the organization of the two chapters referred to above. Professor 
Thorp gives approximately 214 pages to a concise outline of the course of American so- 
cialist literature from the great authors of the Golden Day—‘‘who were vitally interested 
in social problems but nonetheless rejected the socialist answer’’—to the years before 
1920 and he devotes the rest of the chapter to the two subsequent decades of American 
writing. The reason for this seeming disproportion is the fact that, according to Thorp, 
“there were few American writers before 1920 who had so wholeheartedly committed 
themselves to some variety of socialism that they wrote with commitment as their chief 
motive.” (604) Furthermore, ‘‘Without doubt the most powerful of all the literary cur- 
rents during these twenty years was the leftward movement of the novelists, poets, play- 
wrights, and critics.”” (605) The leftward movement, in turn, was dependent on, if not 
determined by, ‘‘the party line’’ originating in the Kremlin. Thus, in order to explain the 
shifts and changes in American socialist writing, a certain amount of the investigation 
must be devoted to a discussion of events taking place abroad. The relationship is traced 
by means of an analysis of ‘‘Four Typical Leftists’’: Max Eastman, Joseph Freeman, 
Philip Rahv, and Isidor Schneider and an account of three writers’ congresses. In his 
conclusion, Professor Thorp points out that the movement was extensive and pervasive 
and that, ‘‘It would be difficult indeed to name a writer who was not affected by it.’’ (619) 
As positive effects he mentions the discovery of social attitudes new among American 
writers and, at the higher levels, writing of not inconsiderable achievement such as Stein- 
beck’s The Grapes of Wrath, Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls, Richard Wright’s Native 
Son, and others. 

In sections I and II of his chapter, Donald Drew Egbert discusses Religious Utopian 
Socialism and Art and Secular Utopian Socialism and Art, both primarily in their effect on 
architecture. Sections III, IV, and V, deal respectively with Marxism: The Marxian Phi- 
losophy of Art, Marxism (continued): Marxian Art and the European Background, and 
Marczism (continued): Its Effects on Art in the United States. Section III presents a thorough 
analysis of the place of art in Marxian philosophy. Section IV contains a rather brief refer- 
ence to William Morris and the development in England, a full analysis of the various 
movements in Germany related to the Bauhaus, and an investigation of the shifts, re- 
versals, changes, and “‘deviations’’ of Soviet Marxian theory, related to the struggle of 
various factions for political power and its effect upon forms of art officially sanctioned. 
In Section V, the American development is related to the European background as well 
as to the twists and changes of ‘‘the party line.” 

This necessarily brief review cannot possibly do justice to the wealth of material, the 
variety of stimulating ideas, and the problems raised in these essays which deserve in- 
tensive study by all who are interested in comprehending the arts in their relation to so- 
ciety. In view of the fact that, in our days, such terms as “‘socialism,” “Marxian material- 
ism,” not to mention ‘‘communism,” are loaded and emotionally charged words, the writers 
deserve praise for the meticulous care with which they state the relationships between 
certain art forms and such ideologies. One can only hope that the sample passage cited 
below will stimulate other “analysts” to equal care. ‘‘Thus the great influence of the Bau- 
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haus has indirectly helped to foster the spread of art forms derived in part, but only in 
part, from artistic movements which at one time or another have possessed some socialist 
or communist implications.”” Having noted the care exercised by the writers one cannot 
but mention a minor flaw—it comes as a surprise that in so scholarly a publication Robs- 
john-Gibbings’ Mona Lisa’s Mustache is used as a source. The bibliographies contained 
in volume two represent a major achievement; no others of comparable range have ever 
been published on this subject. 
H. H. 


GHISELIN, Brewster, ed. The Creative Process: A Symposium. Berkeley & Los Angeles 

1952, University of California Press, pp. 259, $6.50. 

ZAIDENBERG, ARTHUR, ed. The Art of the Artist. New York 1951, Crown Publishers, pp. 

176, 175 ills., $4.00. 

MoTHERWELL, RoBERT; REINHARDT, AD; KarPeL, BERNARD, eds. Modern Artists in Amer- 
ica: First Series. New York 1952, Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., pp. 198, ills., $5.50. 

One of the reasons for Professor Ghiselin’s compiling the present anthology is his desire 
to obtain insight into the processes of invention because such insight ‘‘can increase the 
efficiency of almost any developed and active intelligence.’”” The symposium consists of a 
number of statements by artists, the majority of them writers, about the creative process 
based, presumably, on self-observation. The selections are well chosen, though a number 
of them are regrettably brief, but they seem to give more information about the mentality 
of the writers than about the process. I raise this point not because I wish to present a 
negative criticism of Professor Ghiselin’s anthology—the collection is valuable—but in 
order to warn against hasty inferences and wrong conclusions; a warning which the author 
himself gives. To me it is doubtful whether the statements will advance our knowledge 
very much. I do not wish to question the value of introspective reports but I should like 
to draw attention to the fact that it takes a trained observer to interpret such reports, 
particularly if such reports are presented by professional writers and prepared for publica- 
tion. What we need is a great number of clinical studies covering a wider range than the 
brief autobiographical excerpts and not restricted to the field of art. In the case of works 
of art too often the issue of value is raised, i.e., the artist not only tries to explain why 
and how he created a given work of art but also why the work is “‘good,”’ “‘beautiful,”’ 
or “great,’’ etc. There is still a great deal of romantic theory in our thinking on matters 
of art—the great work of art containing universal truth revealed to the artist in a flash 
of intuition. Now, most of the accounts presented introduce some such notion as intuition 
in order to explain why some passage was “right’’ and it would seem possible that the 
accounts contain as much preconceived theory as self-observation. 

The same comments would seem to apply to Zaidenberg’s collection of statements by 
artists on their art; they are exceedingly interesting and useful when they discuss their 
work in terms of color, line, etc. but the influence of certain theories, e.g., Freud, is visible 
in their more theoretical observations. One further comment, Professor Mearns points out 
in the introduction that ‘Language is not the artist’s business”? and urges that this be 
taken into consideration when reading the statements of the painters. One will agree with 
this warning but the statements do not suffer from literary shortcomings but rather from 
a lack of rigor in analytical thinking (not at all restricted to artists). Well reproduced 
illustrations aid greatly in understanding the artists’ comments and accounts. 

The program of Modern Artists in America is stated by Karpel, Motherwell, and Rein- 
hardt as follows, ‘‘The more radical innovations and variations of Modern American Art 
rarely obtain recognition based on real accomplishment and in terms of its specific prob- 
lem: the reality of the work of art. This biennial . . . promises to come to grips with that 
central situation. Through works and documents of its own making the scope and nature 
of that struggle will be self-revealed.’’ There is a need for this sort of publication and 
Wittenborn, Schultz deserve great credit for aiding in the clarification and advancement 
of modern art. This new series together with their well established series Documents of 
Modern Art and Problems of Contemporary Art will aid greatly in bringing about a better 
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understanding of contemporary artists and their art. This volume contains reports from 
two meetings of artists held in New York and San Francisco respectively. The report 
from the New York meeting, which is based upon the stenographic record, drastically 
edited by R. Goodnough, manages to keep much of the lively quality of the completely 
unprepared discussions—with the inevitable corollary that no clear answer is presented 
to any of the numerous questions, ranging from ‘“‘our community” to ‘‘psychoanalysis,’’ 
which were raised at the sessions. 

While the members of the New York meetings were, with one exception, all creative 
artists, the San Francisco conference was attended by artists as well as critics and art 
historians (in about equal proportion). According to the editor of the report, D. MacAgy, 
the aim was not a “‘set of neat conclusions’’ but rather the ‘‘framing of new questions.” 
Obviously, only part of the full transcript could be published; since the editor accepts 
full responsibility for the published version, it is hard to say why the San Francisco ses- 
sions seem less dynamic without formulating the new questions the introduction leads 
one to expect. 

In addition to these two reports, Modern Artists in America contains a list of exhibitions 
of artists in New York galleries (1949-1950), a selected list of modern works of art added 
to American public collections (1949-1950), and a collection of significant statements, 
criticism, and comments on modern art during the same period. There is a comprehensive 
collection of illustrations of works exhibited in 1949-1950. Bernard Karpel’s ‘‘Bibliography 
of Art Publications 1949-1950” meets his usual high standard. Modestly called ‘‘selective,”’ 
it is comprehensive indeed and contains practically all of the relevant material. 

H. H. 


MoTHERWELL, RoBErt, ed. The Dada Painters and Poets: An Anthology. (Documents of 
Modern Art, vol. 8) New York 1951, Wittenborn, Schultz Inc., pp. xxxxii + 388, 375 
ills., $15.00. 

Hess, Tuomas B. Abstract Painting: Background and American Phase. New York 1951, 
Viking Press, pp. 164, 107 ills., $7.50. 

FLANAGAN, GrorcGE A. How to Understand Modern Art. New York & London 1951, Studio 
Publications & Thos. Y. Crowell, pp. 334, 150 ills., $5.50. 

MounstTerRSBERG, Hugo. Twentieth Century Painting. New York 1951, Philosophical Li- 
brary, pp. xiv + 102, 51 ills., $5.00. 

Baur, Joun I. H. Revolution and Tradition in Modern American Art. Cambridge, Mass. 
1951, Harvard University Press, pp. x + 170, 199 ills., $6.00. 

Kun, Katuarine. Art has Many Faces: The Nature of Art Presented Visually. New York 
1951, Harper & Brothers, pp. xiii + 185, 271 ills., $6.50. 

With the publication of The Dada Painters and Poets another important volume has 
been added to the Documents of Modern Art series. This volume contains, to my knowledge, 
the largest and most comprehensive collection of documentary material on the Dada move- 
ment and will be invaluable for students of modern art. Though Dadaism was, in many 
ways, more prominent in literature than in painting, the main emphasis in this anthology 
is on the visual arts without, however, ignoring or neglecting the interconnections and 
ramifications. The book contains, among other documents, Richard Huelsenbeck’s En 
Avant Dada: A History of Dadaism, Seven Dada Manifestoes by Tristan Tzara, André Bre- 
ton’s Three Dada Manifestoes, and contributions by Arthur Cravan, Hugo Ball, Kurt 
Schwitters, Jean (Hans) Arp, and others. Robert Motherwell has written an introduction 
and Bernard Karpel contributed an excellent bibliography which, containing 423 refer- 
ences, is the most extensive collection of references ever published on the subject. The 
editor, bibliographer, and the publishers are to be congratulated on bringing out this 
volume. 

While in Motherwell’s volume Dadaism presents itself, as it were, in Abstract Painting 
Thomas B. Hess acts as the spokesman of a kind of painting that, according to him is 
neither a program nor a movement but represents something new in art history. This 
new quality which the eighteen painters discussed in the book share is ‘‘a new interpreta- 
tion of nature and of man.’’ (157) Despite the author’s great interest in and enthusiasm 
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for abstract painters, it is not quite clear in what sense, for example, Jackson Pollock’s 
Number &, 1960 interprets nature and man anew. Pollock’s paintings are different from, 
say, Edvard Munch’s “failures” (68), but why Munch fails where Pollock succeeds should 
be made somewhat clearer. The book is well printed and the illustrations show a repre- 
sentative cross-section of abstract painting. 

Mr. Flanagan is rather more ambitious than Mr. Hess, while the latter aims at vindi- 
cating abstract art, the former undertakes to explain all of modern art and promises that 
in doing so a better understanding of all art will be gained. Although the author disclaims 
any intent of writing a history of modern art, his approach is historical rather than ana- 
lytic, he wishes to ‘‘explain modern art in terms of modern art’s basic ideas . . . [presenting] 
the development of those ideas chronologically.’’ (309) The attempt to analyze such a 
complex movement as modern art in one relatively short book makes condensation in- 
evitable and results sometimes in generalizations that are not too useful. The same com- 
ment can be made concerning Munsterberg’s Twentieth Century Painting. Munsterberg 
discusses not only modern painting in terms of its outstanding representatives, e.g., Pi- 
casso, Matisse, et al., but also relates these personalities to the age in which they work and 
live and which finds expression in their paintings. Both books are convenient summaries 
but they add little to our knowledge of modern art. 

Baur’s Revolution and Tradition in Modern American Art is a careful, scholarly study 
of the underlying pattern of growth of American art during the last fifty years. Such an 
analysis involves a discussion of the interrelation of the various groups and movements, 
e.g. expressionism, abstract art, etc. Baur is, of course, aware of the individuality of the 
artists but he is also aware of certain important similarities without, however, indulging 
in classification for classification’s sake. In the concluding chapters the author considers 
the position of the artist in modern civilization and in particular his rather precarious 
economic status for which the author does not suggest any easy, patent remedy. The same 
sober and thoughtful approach is adopted in regard to the question, ‘‘What is American?’’ 
Baur finds the majority of definitions wanting and suggests that the most characteristic 
feature of art in American democracy is the possibility of growth in a variety of directions. 

The great virtue of Katharine Kuh’s Art Has Many Faces is that it combines ‘‘looking 
with reading by limiting the text to statements which can be verified through visual ex- 
amples.’’ The accent is decidedly on ‘‘looking’’ and while the text will be found helpful 
in most cases, the reader will be able to profit from this excellent book even where he may 
want to disagree with the theoretical statements which accompany the reproductions. 
The illustrations, well reproduced, are carefully selected to develop such ideas as, ‘““The 
Artist takes Liberties: In Selecting his Material,’ ““Environment Conditions the Artist,” 
etc. In view of the outstanding quality of the book, I hesitate to raise a question which 
is somewhat puzzling to me. The author wants to show “how present-day movements grow 
out of the world around us’; and how contemporary art depends on our surroundings 
‘4s explained by numerous juxtaposed photographs and comparisons.” If I understand 
this statement correctly, it would seem that the photographs are supposed to record ob- 
jectively a reality to which the artists react pictorially. The juxtaposition of, for example, 
Cartier-Bresson’s Children in Ruins with Shawn’s Reconstruction, however, seems to me 
a record of two artist’s reactions, in different media, to a stimulus interpreted by both 
artists in a similar way. I don’t think that it would be useful to claim that Cartier-Bres- 
son’s reaction is more objective than Shawn’s because the former used a camera, (the same 
would seem to apply to juxtapositions 236, 237 with 238). Considering the many positive 
aspects of the volume, the question is a minor one which, I am sure, will be solved less 
ambiguously in some future publication. 

H. H. 


Atkins, J. W. H. English Literary Criticism: 17th and 18th Centuries. London 1951, Methuen 
& Co., pp. xi + 383. 
This volume is in effect the fifth of a series which Professor Atkins has been producing 
since 1934. In that year the Cambridge Press published the two volumes of his Literary 
Criticism in Antiquity and in 1943 his English Literary Criticism: the Medieval Phase. In 
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1947 Methuen published his English Literary Criticism: the Renascence. Professor Atkins’ 
method of writing critical history has not varied much, but it was perhaps strongest in the 
more learned and distant classical field and is perhaps weakest as he moves into the modern. 
To put it briefly and I think without grotesque oversimplification, the method consists in 
a series of painstaking digests of each work of each critic, these digests either laid end to 
end or, in more complicated instances, sorted into topics to form a chapter or section of a 
chapter about a given critic. The value of such a performance is that it provides a kind 
of catalogue, more or less reasonably arranged, of every critic’s most definable notions. And 
Professor Atkins has a very good eye for literary commonplaces; very little of a readily 
definable or pigeon-holable nature gets by him. In the course of the years I have worked 
through each of his five volumes and have taken from each many notes. Perhaps he is 
most helpful in the out-of-the-way places, as in the early chapter on the sparsely pre- 
served Hellenistic critics or in the sections of the present volume on minor critics like 
Rymer and Dennis. But he is good anywhere for reference. If you can’t remember pre- 
cisely what Dryden or Johnson said about Falstaff, about versification, or about the unities, 
or where either of them said it, Professor Atkins will give you fairly specific first aid. 

But the weaknesses of the method are manifold and manifest. They are of three dis- 
tinguishable but interdependent main sorts. Most discouraging is the weary and per- 
functory style, eked out interminably with cliché breathers and gestures, abstract pre- 
liminaries and reiterations, the commonplaces of approach, connection, and resumé. 
“This, then, was... .’’ ‘“‘These, then, were... .’’ “Such, then, was... .’’ The number 
of these phrases, always far too great, has increased to a dismal frequency in the last volume. 
And then, for the topic which has no clearly perceived relation to what has just been said 
but which anyhow has to be added, what handier piece of verbal scotch-tape than the 
phrase “Then, too.. .’’? ‘‘Then, too, he has something to say about... .” ‘Then, too, 
definite importance is attached ....’? This prevailing fatigue of style is the expressive 
manifestation of a second main weakness, an almost total lack of real critical dialectic 
or organization. Professor Atkins’ critical criterion may be described as a simple and 
steady kind of Saintsburyism. Whatever critics, from pre-Platonic times to Johnson and 
Kames, have tended to set store by reason and to invoke or defend rules—for these Pro- 
fessor Atkins has a word of kindly regret. Whatever critics have talked about emotion and 
breaking the rules, these are the farsighted romantic harbingers. And this lack of interest 
in critical issues is closely tied in with a third main weakness—an astonishing indifference 
to the large s¢holarly effort which, in the last twenty years especially, has been expanded 
in the areas of 17th and 18th century literature and history of ideas. Professor Atkins has 
taken advantage of the editorial labors of Spingarn, Ker, Nichol Smith, Durham, and 
E. D. Jones. In brief notes he alludes to René Bray and Basil Willey. And that is literally 
all. It would be a lengthy exercise in bibliography to list the modern authorities who go 
unnoticed. What, for instance, is one to make of chapters which treat Dryden, Dennis, 
Pope, Addison, and Johnson (and such topics as wit, nature, imagination, and the sub- 
lime) and which yet make no use at all of such works as Lovejoy’s Great Chain and Essays, 
Monk’s Sublime, Clark’s Boileau, Thorpe’s Hobbes and various essays, D. G. James’s 
Life of Reason, Hooker’s edition of Dennis, Warren’s Pope, Bate’s Classic to Romantic, 
or Wellek’s Rise of English Literary History? I am naming only some of the least avoid- 
able. What is one to make of a chapter on Shakespeare’s reputation which makes no use 
of G. E. Bentley, R. W. Babcock, or Winchester Stone? Professor Atkins conducts his 
interrogation of the critics face to face, in a sealed chamber where no voices of rival inter- 
preters, collateral researchers, modern philosophers, or litterateurs, are allowed to come 
in. He might argue that it has been his deliberate policy not to let secondary authorities, 
who are after all compilers no less than himself, come between his readers and the facts. 
There would be in some cases more than a show of validity in this plea. But not in all cases 
by any means. And even with his colleagues at their worst, a historian has a bibliographical 
responsibility to his readers. When elbowing his way through a crowd, he ought not to wear 
the air of a solitary pioneer. 

W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
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Reap, HERBERT. The Meaning of Art. London and New York 1951, The Pitman Publish- 

ing Corporation, pp. 262. 

BIEDERMAN, CHARLES. The Evolution of Visual Knowledge. Red Wing, Minn. 1948. pp. 

xiv + 696, $15.00; and Letters on the New Art, Red Wing, Minn. 1951, pp. 95, $2.50. 

In taking the writings of these two men together one finds a sharp contrast in points 
of view that throws in relief the inadequacy of explanations of art. Mr. Read, in this new 
edition of a book first published in 1931, gives a simple exposition of artistic styles and 
types in terms of the usual labels: form, expression, aesthetic sensibility, personality, 
showing that art is a form of intuition and not constructed rationally. Regardless of his 
reputation and urbanity Mr. Read has never been particularly enlightening to this re- 
viewer except when he is talking about the social relations of art. Mr. Biederman is a con- 
structivist artist who gives us a history of art with a vengeance, as the prologue to pho- 
tography and constructivism. To him the history of art has been a rational development 
which can be scientifically traced. Mr. Biederman is at his best when he talks against the 
anti-intellectual, intuitionist aesthetics of today (chapter 22). But otherwise he is his 
own worst enemy, too concerned with grinding his ax for his chosen constructivist style, 
too prone to let his reading stick out in his books, and too preoccupied to recognize what 
Mr. Read knows only too well—that the art of any time, of any style, can be a never end- 
ing source of satisfaction and joy to the spectator who will take time to enjoy it without 
treating it merely as a machine that might be constantly improved by this or that new 
gadget. 

Cuar.Les Epwarp Gauss 


K.uicer, SAMUEL. The Goths In England. Cambridge 1952, The Harvard University Press, 
pp. 304, $5.00. 
CazaMIAN, Louis. The Development of English Humor, Parts I and II, Durham 1952, Duke 

University Press, pp. viii + 421, $6.00. 

Both of these books are valuable studies in the history of ideas for those interested in 
the arts. Mr. Kliger’s work traces the myth of the “‘noble Goth” in seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century political and religious thought in England. It is a typical documentary 
history of ideas and gives further evidence in Lovejoyan fashion of the seventeenth century 
roots of Romanticism. It is more important to the aesthetician for its implications than 
for its explicitness about the influence of the gothic myth on taste. 

Mr. Cazamian traces the rise and growth of humor in English literature through the 
writers of the seventeenth century. It is to be regretted that he could not bring the work 
down to date as he originally planned. Isolating and evaluating humor is liable to be a 
grim and none too successful business. Mr. Cazamian humanistically escapes being grim 
and is most successful in reviewing humor in its full range as well as its best manifestations. 

CuarLEs Epwarp Gauss 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL WOODSTOCK ART CONFERENCE 


The Woodstock Art Conference held at Woodstock, New York, August 22-23 under the 
chairmanship of Rapa L. WickisER heard a wide variety of viewpoints on the subject 
of “Aesthetics and the Artist.” In his opening remarks on the purpose of the conference, 
Dr. Wickiser stated: ‘‘It is hoped that new significance will be given to the function of 
aesthetics in furthering the artist’s concern with ideas and a new understanding of the 
intellectual problems of creation will be established for aestheticians.’”? GzorcE Boas, 
professor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins University, Joun ALFrorp of Rhode Island School 
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of Design, and artists Ropert Jay Woutrr and GreorcE L. K. Morais participated in the 
symposium. Areas of misunderstanding among artists, critics, and aestheticians were 
discussed. Although no simple agreement clearly resulted, all speakers recognized limita- 
tions on the part of artist and aesthetician in understanding each other, asked for more 
tolerance, and pointed out the necessity for educating artist and critic. 

The principal speaker, Dr. Boas, stated in part: “If critics could learn from aestheticians 
that they are not painters, and if painters could learn from them not to expect critics to 
see what they see, to feel what they feel, then peace and harmony would begin to reign in 
the world of art .... The source of the experiences of both artist and critic are not the 
same. Why should we expect identity of interpretation?’ Dr. Boas developed three main 
points: (1) The aesthetician must consider works of art as his subject matter in the same 
way that the scientist considers physical objects, as objects of study and not of reform. 
(2) The artist, if he is interested in being a human being and nota “‘mythological monster,” 
must study works of aestheticians to learn about various artistic traditions which have 
helped make his civilization. He does not do this in order to paint interestingly or well, 
but because he is a member of a rapidly changing culture. (3) ‘‘The aesthetician does not 
make values, he discovers them . . . locked in a complex of social tension about which 
the artist usually knows nothing.’”’ For these values the aesthetician claims no universal 
or eternal character. 

Prof. Alford spoke on ‘‘The Artist as Critic.’”? He remarked that ‘‘The impact of science 
on art has provided a vast new range of concepts and images as stimuli of creative imagina- 
tion. . . . Second, the recording of technically unaided vision no longer seems as adequate 
to give us a sense of ‘reality’ as it did fifty years ago.’’ He observed that artists are inter- 
ested in the claims of divergent critical standards, but that discussions on the subject raise 
philosophical concepts and issues familiar to few other than competent philosophers. 
“Yet it should be possible to talk sense about critical standards, about works of art which 
exemplify them, and to be informed about their relation to other cultural activities and 
products, without committing oneself to a system of metaphysical propositions. . .. When 
the artist judges as a social scientist or a moralist, he enters a field in which, as an artist, 
he has no special competence. And, like other people, he had then better look to his facts.”’ 

Artists George L. K. Morris and Robert Jay Wolff stressed the need for sympathetic 
understanding of the artist’s viewpoint. Mr. Morris pointed out that among observers 
there are degrees of sensibility and a great range of personal preference; among art works 
there are degrees of subtlety and variety of appeal. The combination of these factors 
makes the relation of the artist and society a constantly changing and challenging one. 
Mr. Wolff felt that the mysteries of imagery and associations expressed by the artist 
in his work cannot be directed or explained by aesthetic theory; ‘“‘We can question a painter 
on the how and why of his particular linear or color quality, the meaning of his imagery . . . 
but his answer is negative and exasperated. He knows that the main issue has been missed 
and that without it there is nothing to say.’’ The solution, he concluded, may be that 
the painter should work his magic and leave the explanation to the Ph.D’s.”’ 


Professor Pau Zucker of the Cooper Union has been awarded the 1953 Brunner Scholar- 
ship, a grant of $2,400, for the advancement of his projected book, The Square: Its Sig- 
nificance in City Planning. Professor Zucker’s study will show that city squares, whether 
naturally evolved or planned, may be based on the experiences and achievements of earlier 
centuries. He has authored numerous publications on the history of architecture and city 
planning in the past thirty years. Announcement of the award was made by Hucu Ferriss, 
president of the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 


The new literary magazine Intersection made its first appearance in Cleveland in the 
spring. Jonn V. Hacorpran, teaching fellow at Western Reserve University, is one of the 
editors. Other Cleveland A. S. A. members who have contributed to it are HERBERT GoLp, 
CoutuisterR Hutcuison, W. Powre.i Jones, and BerRNarD WEINER. Subscriptions and 
manuscripts of short stories, poetry, and literary criticism may be sent to the magazine 
at Box 1978, University Circle, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met on January 10 at the home of Professor and 
Mrs. Kart F. GrossMANN in Lakewood. Professor Finuey M. K. Foster spoke on “Robert 


Browning, Poet of Humanity” and Miss Friepa Scuumacuer played piano selections by 
Galuppi. 


The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism acknowledges with thanks the privilege of 
listing as sponsoring institutions the John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum of New York, Wayne University, and Michigan 
State College. The moral and financial support of these leading institutions is greatly 
appreciated by the staff, officers, and trustees of the Journal and the American Society 
for Aesthetics. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 


At the November 1952 meeting of the Société Frangaise d’Esthétique, M. Et1renNE 
Sovurtrav, professor of aesthetics at the Sorbonne, was presented with the memorial volume 
Mélanges d’Esthétique et de Science de l’Art, a group of essays by his colleagues, friends, 
and students. The publication was arranged through the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique.! At the same meeting, M. VLADIMIR JANKELEVITCH, professor at the Sorbonne 
spoke on “‘L’ Improvisation” as manifested in human conduct, cosmogony, and the arts. . . . 
On December 20, M. F. Le Lronnats, president of the Association of Scientific Writers of 
France, spoke on the subject ‘‘Is Science an Art?” “Science does not aim to discover or 
create beauty; it looks only for truth,”’ he said. ‘‘But it is done by men; its ideal like that 
of all human activity, humble or grand, could not be attained in a climate devoid of 
emotion. Thus, in such a manner it approaches being an art. . . . An aesthetic of science is 
therefore legitimate. ... Because scientific research procures such intense aesthetic 
pleasures, men consent to consecrating, often to sacrificing the best of their energies in its 
pursuit and ask rewards far inferior to the value of results obtained. If science is one of 
the most powerful motors of human evolution, to its artistic savor it owes its permanence 
and its vitality.”” The January meeting was given to a talk by M. Jean Coustet, ‘‘The 
Art of the Book and Techniques of Publication,’’ in which he discussed steps in the pro- 
duction, design, distribution, and classification of books. 


JAPAN 


The third national congress of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics was held October 
24-26, 1952, at Kyoto University in conjunction with the Japanese Society for Art History. 
A program of the meetings was reported by the secretary. The convention began with a 
business meeting on October 23. October 24: General meeting and luncheon party at 
Chionin. First Session: ‘“‘The Conception of Symbol in German Romantic School” by 
K. NakaGawa (Doshisha University); ‘‘Exoticism and Art Style’? by M. Suzuxtr (Tokyo 
University); ‘‘On Laughter’? by Y. Curkamatsu (Saikyo College); ‘‘The Representation 
of the Human Body in Archaic Art’? by M. Matsusuta (Tohoku University) ; ‘““The Special 
Quality of Literature’? by A. Kawamoto (Kyoto Polytechnic College). October 25; Second 
Session: ‘‘On the Artistic Expression” by K. Yosuroxa (Kyoto University); ‘Analysis of 
the Art Product” by K. Inacaxr (Utsunomiya University) ; ‘“The Relation between Nature 
and Art”? by T. Kanepa (Doshisha University); ‘‘The Intrinsic Nature of Music” by T. 
Yosnipa (Tokyo Gakugei College). Third Session (with the Society for Art History): 
“The Change of the Productive System, Ideas, and Technics of Industrial Arts since 
Merji Era” by Y. Oxapa (Tokyo National Museum); ‘‘Art Theory in India” by T. UENo 





1 Table of contents was given on page 182, Vol. XI, No. 2, JAAC. 
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(Kyoto University); ‘‘Characteristics of Structure and Design of Japanese Architecture’’ 
by K. Asano (Kyoto Gakugei College); ‘‘On the Cup of Vafio” by T. Tantcucut (Kyushu 
University); ‘“‘Study on the Reconstruction of the Architecture and Garden of Shugakuin 
Detached Palace” by A. Mort (Nara National Museum); ‘“‘The Representation of the 
Human Form in Buddhist Sculpture’? by K. Morrya (Keio University). October 26: Meet- 
ing of the Committee at Seihuso and tour for study and inspection of the house of Sumitomo 
(with the Society for Art History). 


Masao YAMAMOTO writes the editor further: ‘““Your book [The Arts and their Interrela- 
tions] was reviewed by T. Kocure in the latest Bigaku (Vol. III, No. 3). Your article 
‘*Aesthetics as Science’’ was reviewed in Bigaku (Vol. II, No. 2). Further I should like to 
add that I wish to use this article .. . as a textbook in my seminar on aesthetics in the 
senior course at Yokohama National University if you consent to it. In general, aesthetics 
in Japan is now still under the influence of German philosophy As for me, I have been 
interested in the theories of the German ontological school, e.g., of N. Hartmann, 
Heidegger, Jaspers, Becker, etc.; and the approach to ontological theories that was shown 
in Geiger’s psychological aesthetics or Kuhn’s aesthetics of the life-philosophical view is 
also a matter of concern for me. Of course I want to solve aesthetical problems not specu- 
latively but concretely on the basis of our life or existence. Therefore the synthetic and 
‘practical’ tendency of American aesthetics will give me valuable suggestions for the 
future.”? 


ITALY 


A special award went to J. P. Hop1n for his critical essay published in The Norseman 
(London) on a topic selected from the 26th Biennale di Venezia, the Ente Provinciale per 
il Turismo announced recently. Dr. Hodin is director of studies at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts in London and has served on the Editorial Council of this Journal. Prizes 
were distributed over four categories of essays on the Biennale: Italian daily press and 
periodicals; and foreign daily press and periodicals. 


SELECTIVE CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR AESTHETICS AND 
RELATED FIELDS 


January 1, 1952-December 31, 1952 
Edited by Hetmut HuNGERLAND 


The bibliography presented here lists publications which are considered important for 
the philosophical, scientific, or other theoretical study of the arts and related phenomena.. 
Publications which are important for particular fields only could not be included here. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all items were published during the year 1952. However, a 
number of items which could not be included in the previous bibliography (JAAC, Vol. X, 
No. 4 [1952] 384-397) appear here. 

The help and cooperation of the following contributors is most gratefully acknowledged: 
Jan Aler, Raymond Bayer, Constantine Cavarnos, Ralph T. Coe, Arnold Elston, Paul R. 
Farnsworth, Charles W. Hughes, William Kimmel, Manuel Olguin, Anthony Ostroff, 
Oscar Reutersvird, Giulio Vallese, and William B. West. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 1953 Annual Meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics will be held on 
November 19, 20, and 21 at Michigan State College in East Lansing, Michigan. 
Professer Water ABELL of that College is convention chairman, and the pro- 
gram committee consists of Professors Douauas Morean of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Grorce Boas of Johns Hopkins, and Ransom R. Patrick of Western 
Reserve. Further details will be announced later. 
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